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To THE Congress of the United States: 

It is a traditional event for the President to submit to Congress an 
annual report on the progress of our manpower programs. 

Although the custom is long established, there is nothing routine about 
this report or its subject: jobs for our citizens: more useful, more satisfy- 
ing jobs to give Americans a sense of full participation in their society. 

Four months ago I told Congress that jobs are “the first essential.” 

In my first special legislative message this year, I proposed that Con- 
gress launch a new $2.1 billion manpower program — the most sweeping 
in our history. 

At the same time I called on the leaders of American commerce and 
industiy to form a National Alliance of Businessmen to provide jobs 
for hundreds of thousands of the hard-core unemployed. 

On April 25, the Alliance reported to me on its progress so far: 

— ^More than 500 executives, whose talents command more than 
$15 million in salaries alone, have volunteered to work full time in 
50 of our largest cities. They are assisted by 7,000 other volunteers. 

— By mid- April, the Alliance had received pledges of 111,000 jobs — 
66,000 permanent jobs for the hard-core unemployed, and 45,000 
summer jobs for poor young people. 

— ^Labor unions, the Urban Coalition, Chambers of Commerce, 
churches, schools, and many civic groups have joined this crusade 
to give the words “full employment” a new meaning in America. 

Meanwhile, the Government’s new Concentrated Employment Pro- 
gram has been active in more than 50 cities meshing its efforts with the 
National Alliance of Businessmen. And the administration of our job 
programs has been given new energy through reorganization and strong 
leadership. 

These are hopeful beginnings. But certainly they are no grounds for 
complacency. 

In every city, there are men who wake up each morning and have no 
place to go; men who want work — ^but cannot break the confining wel- 









fare chain or overcome the barriers of life-long discrimination, or make 
up for the lack of schooling and training. 

When we talk about unemployment, we are talking about these citizens, 
who want and need personal dignity and a stake in America’s progress. 

When we talk about manpower programs, we are talking about hope 
for these Americans. 

And every time we tabulate new statistics of success in these programs, 
we are recording a small personal triumph somewhere: a man trained; 
a youth given a sense of his value; a family freed at last from welfare. 

That hope is what maket^ this great task so exciting — and so vital. 

To every member of the Congress, upon whom our manpower programs 
depend, I commend this report. 

I urge the Congress to support these programs by approving the $2.1 
billion manpower budget recjiuest I recommended in January. 




The White House, 
May 1, 1968. 
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MANPOWER 
MESSAGE 
OF THE 
PRESIDENT 



To the Congress of the United States: 



In this, my first message to the Congress 
following the State of the Union Address, I 
propose: 

— $2.1 billion manpower program, the 
largest in the Nation’s history, to help 
Americans who want to work get a job. 
— ^The Nation’s first comprehensive Occu- 
pational Health and Safety Program, to 
protect the worker while he is on the job. 



THE QUESTION FOR OUR DAY 

Twenty years ago, after a cycle of depres- 
sion, recovery, and war, America faced an his- 
toric question: Could we launch what Preddent 
Truman called ^^a positive attack upon the 
ever-recurring iM*6blems of mass unemployment 
and ruinous depression”? 

That was the goal of the Emplo 3 unent Act of 
1946. The answer was a long time in forming. 
But today there is no longer any doubt. 

We can see the answer in the record of 7 
years of unbroken prosperity. 

We can see it in this picture of America 
today: 

Seventy-five million of our people are work- 
ing — ^in jobs that are better paying and more 
secure than ever before. 

Seven and a half million new jobs have been 
created in the last 4 years, more than 5,000 
every day. This year will see that number 
increased by more than million. 



In that same period, the unemplo 3 unent rate 
has dropped from 5.7 percent to 3.8 percent — 
the lowest in more than a decade. 

The question for our day is this: In an 
economy capable of sustaining high employ- 
ment, how can we assure every American who 
is willing to work the right to earn a living? 

We have always paid lipservice to that right. 

But there are many Americans for whom the 
right has never been real: 

—The boy who becomes a man without 
developing the ability to earn a living. 
— ^The citizen who is barred from a job 
because of other men’s prejudices. 

— ^The worker who loses his job to a 
machine and is told he is too old for any- 
thing else. 

— ^The boy or girl from the dums whose 
summers are empty because there is 
nothing to do. 

— ^The man and the woman blocked from 
productive employment by barriers rooted 
in poverty: lack of health, lack of educa- 
tion, lack of training, lack of motivation. 

Their idleness is a tragic waste both of the 
human spirit and of the economic resources of 
a great Nation. 

It is a waste that an enli^tened Nation 
should not tolerate. 

It is a waste that a Nation concerned by dis- 
orders in its city streets cannot tolerate. 

This Nation has already begun to attack that 
waste. 



In the years that we have been building our 
unprecedented prosperity, we have also begun 
to build a network of manpower programs de- 
signed to meet and match individual needs with 
individual opportunities. 



OUR MANPOWER PROGRAM NETWORK 

Until just a few years ago, our efforts con- 
sisted primarily of maintaining employment 
offices throu^out the country and promoting 
apprenticeship training. 

The Manpower Development and Training 
Act, passed in 1962, was designed to equip the 
worker with new skills when his old sk^ were 
outdistanced by technology. That program was 
greatly strengthened and expanded in 1963, 
1965, and again in 1966 to serve the disadvan- 
taged as well. In fiscal 1969, it will help over 
275,000 citizens. 

Our manpower netwcnrk grew as the Nation 
launched its historic effort to conquer poverty: 

— The Job Corps gives young people from 
the poorest families education and train- 
ing they need to prepare for Uves as i»x)- 
ductive and self-suppcnrting citizens. In 
fiscal 1969 the Job Corps will help almost 
100,000 children of the poor. 

— The Neighborhood YotUh Corps enables 
other poor youngsters to s^e their com- 
munity and themselves at the same time. 
Last year the Congress expanded the {xro- 
gram to include adults as w^. In fiscal 
1969, the Neighborhood Youth Corps wiD 
help over 560,000 citizens. 

— Others, sudi as Work Experience, New 
Careers, Operation Mainstream, and the 
Work Incentive Program, are directed 
toward the employment problems of poor 
adults. In fiscal 1969, 150,000 Ammcans 
will receive the benefits of training throu^ 
these programs. 

These, are pioneering efforts. They all wwk 
in different ways. Some provide fmr training 
alone. Others combine training with work. 



Some are full-time. Others are part-time. 

One way to measure the scope of these pro- 
grams is to consider how many men and 
women have been helped: 

—In fiscal 1963: 75,000. 

— ^In fiscal 1967: more than 1 million. 

But the reid meaning of these figures is found 
in the quiet accounts of lives that have been 
changed: 

— ^In Oregon, a seasonal farmworker was 
struggling to sustain his eight children on 
$46 a week. Then he received on-the-job 
training as a welder. Now he can support 
his family on an income three times as hi^. 
— ^In Penn^lvania, a truckdriver lost his 
job because of a physical disability and 
had to go on welfare. He learned a new 
skill. Now he is self-reliant again, working 
as a cl^k with a city police department. 
— ^In Kansas, a high school dropout was 
salvaged from what might have been an 
empty life. He learned a trade with the Job 
Corps. Now he has a decent job with an air- 
craft company. 

Across America, examples such as these attest 
to the purpose and the success of our programs 
to give a new start to men and women who have 
the will to work for a better life. 

These are good programs. They are contrib- 
uting to the strength of America. And they must 
continue. 

But they must reach even further. 

I vM ask the Congress to appropriate $2.1 
billion for ovr manpower programs for fiscal 
1969. 

— ^This is the largest such program in the 
Nation’s history. 

— ^It is a 25-percent increase over fiscal 1968. 
— ^It will add $442 million to our manpower 
efforts. 

In a vigorous, fiourishing economy, this is a 
program for justice as well as for jobs. 

These funds will enable us to continue and 
strengthen existing programs, and to advance 
to new ground as well. 
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With this program, we can reach 1.3 million 
Americfuis, including those who have rarely if 
**^ever been reached before — the hard-core 
unemployed. 



THE CONCENTRATED EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM 

Our past efforts, vital as they are, have not yet 
effectively reached the hard-core unempl(^ed. 

These hard-core are America’s forgotten men 
and women. Many of them have not worked for 
a long time. Some have never worked at all. 
Some have held only odd jobs. Many have been 
so discouraged by life that they have lost Iheir 
sense of purpose. 

In the Depression days of the 1930’s, jobless 
men lined the streets of our cities seeking work. 
But today, the jobless are often hard to find. 
They are the invisible poor of our Nation. 

Last year I directed the Secretary of Labor 
to bring together in one unified effort all the 
various manpower and related programs which 
could help these people in the worst areas of 
some of our major cities and in the countryside. 

The Concentrated Employment Program was 
established for this purpose. 

Its first task was to find the hard-core unem- 
ployed, to determine who they are, and where 
and how they live. 

Now we have much of that information. 

Five hundred thousand men and women who 
have never had jobs — or who face serious em- 
ployment problems — ^are living in the diums of 
our 50 largest cities. 

The first detailed profile we have ever had of 
these unemployed Americans reveals that sub- 
stantial numbers: 

— Lack adequate education and job 
training. 

— ^Have other serious individual problems — 
such as physical handicaps — ^which impair 
their earning ability. 

— ^Are Negroes, Mexican Americans, Puerto 
Ricans, or Indians. 

— Are teenagers, or men over 45. 



As the unemployed were identified, the Con- 
centrated Employment Program set up pro- 
cedures for seeking them out, counseling them, 
providing them with health and education serv- 
ices, training them — ^all with the purpose of di- 
recting them into jobs or into the pipeline to 
emplo 3 unent. 

As part of the new manpower budget, I am 
recommending expansion of the Concentrated 
Employment Program. 

That program now serves 22 urban and rural 
areas. In a few months it will expand to 76. 
With the funds I am requesting, it can operate 
in 146. 



JOB OPPORTUNITIES IN THE PRIVATE 
SEaOR 

The ultimate challenge posed by the hard- 
core unemployed is to prepare rejected men and 
women for productive employment — ^for dig- 
nity, independence, and self-sufficiency. 

In our thriving economy, where jobs in a 
rapidly growing private sector are widely avail- 
able and the unemplo 3 unent rate is low, the 
''make work” programs of the 1930’s are not the 
answer to today’s problem. 

The answer, I believe, is to train the hard- 
core unemployed for work in private industry: 

— ^The jobs are there : 6 out of every 7 work- 
ing Americans are employed in the private 
sector. 

— Government-supported on-lhe-job train- 
ing is the most effective gateway to mean- 
ingful employment: 9 out of every 10 of 
those who have received such training have 
gone on to good jobs. 

— ^Industry knows how to trmn people for 
the jobs on which its profits depend. 

That is why, late last year, we stepped up the 
effort to find jobs in private industry. With the 
help of American busines^en, we launched a 
$40 million test training program in five of our 
larger cities. 

The program was built around three basic 
principles: 
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— ^To engage private industry fully in the 
problems of the hard-cwe unempl(^ed. 

— ^To pay with government funds tbe extra 
costs of training the disadvantaged for 
steady emplo 3 nnent. 

— ^To simplify government paperwork and 
make aU government services easily and 
readily available to the employer. 



THE URGENT TASK 

With that work, we prepared our blueprints. 
We have built the base for action. 

Encouraged by our test program and by the 
progress that American industry has made in 
similar efforts, we should now move forward. 

To preas the attack on the problem of the 
jobless in our dties, I propose that we launch 
the Job Opportunities in Busimess Sector 
{JOBS) Program — a new partnership between 
Government and private industry to train and 
hire the hard-core unemployed. 

I propose that we devote $350 million to sup- 
port this partnership — starting now with $106 
million from funds available in our manpower 
programs for fiscal 1968, and increasing that 
amount to $244 million in fiscal 1969. 

Our target is to put 100,000 men and women 
on the job by June 1969 and 500,000 by June 
1971. To meet that target, we need prompt ap- 
proval by the Congress of the request for funds 
for our manpower programs. 

This is hi^ priority business for America. 

The future of our cities is deeply involved. 
And so is the strength of our Nation. 



HOW THIS NEW PROGRAM WIU WORK 

Our objective, in partnership with the busi- 
ness community, is to restore the jobless to 
useful lives through productive wwk. 

There can be no rigid formulas in this pro- 
gram. For it breaks new ground. 

The situation calls, above aU, for fiexibility 
and cooperation. 



Essentially, the partnership will work this 
way: 

Tlie government will identify and locate the 
unemployed. 

The company will train them, and offer them 
jobs. 

The company will bear the normal cost of 
training, as it would for any of its new 
employees. 

But with the hard-core unemployed there will 
be extra costs. 

These men will be less qualified than those 
the employer would normally hire. So additional 
training will often be necessary. 

But even more than this wiU be needed. Some 
of these men and women will need transporta- 
tion services. Many will have to be taught to 
read and write. They will have health problems 
to be corrected. They will have to be counseled 
on matters ranging from personal care to pro- 
ficiency in work. 

These are the kinds of extra costs that will be 
involved. 

Where the company undertakes to provide 
these services, it is appropriate that the Gov- 
ernment pay the extra costs as part of the na- 
tional manpower program. 

The Concentrated Emplo 3 unent Program, in 
many areas, will provide manpower services to 
support the buidnessman’s effort. 



A NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF BUSINESSMEN 

This is a taU order for American business. But 
the history of American business is the histixy 
of triumph over challenge. 

And the special talents of American business 
can make this program work. 

To launch this program, I have coiled on 
American industry to establish a National Al- 
liance of Businessmen. 

The Alliance will be headed by Mr. Henry 
Ford II. 

Fifteen of the Nation’s top business leaders 
will serve on its Executive Board. Leading busi- 
ness executives from the Nation’s 50 largest 
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cities will spearhead the effort in their own 
communities. 

This Alliance will be a working group, con- 
cerned not only with the policy but with the op- 
eration of the program. 

It will: 

— ^Help put 500,000 hard-core unemployed 
into productive business and industrial jobs 
in the next 3 years. 

— Give advice to the Secretaries of Labor 
and Conunerce on how this program can 
work most effectively, and how we can 
cut Government “red tape.” 

The Alliance will also have another vital mis- 
sion: to find productive jobs for 200,000 needy 
youth this summer — ^an experience that will lead 
them back to school in the fall, or on to other 
forms of education, training, or permanent 
employment. 

The Alliance will work closely in this ven- 
ture with the Vice President. As Chairman of 
the President’s Council on Youth Opportunity, 
he will soon meet with the Alliance and with 
the mayors of our 50 largest cities to advance 
this pressing work 



THE REWARDS OF AaiON 

The rewards of action await us at every level. 

To the individual, a paycheck is a passport 
to self-respect and self-sufficiency. 

To the worker^s family, a paycheck offers 
the promise of a fuller and better life — ^in 
material advantages and in new educational 
opportunities. 

Our society as a whole will benefit when wel- 
fare redpients become taxpayers, and new 
jobholders increase the Nation’s bu 3 ring power. 

These are dollars and cents advantages. 

But there is no way to estimate the value of 
a decent job that replaces hostility and anger 
with hope and opportunity. 

There is no way to estimate the respect of a 
boy or girl for his parent who has earned a place 
in our world. 



There is no way to estimate the stirring of 
the American dream of learning, saving, and 
building a life of independence. 

Finally, employment is one of the major 
weapons with which we will eventually conquer 
poverty in this country, and banish it forever 
from American life. 

Our obligation is dear. We must intensify 
the work we have just begun. The new partner- 
ship I have jnroposed in this message will help 
reach that lost legion among us, and make them 
productive citizens. 

It will not be ea^y. 

But until the problem of joblessness is 
solved, these men and women will remain 
wasted Americans — each one a haunting re- 
minder of our failure. 

Each one of these waiting Americans repre- 
sents a potential victory we have nev^ been 
able to achieve in all the years of this Nation. 

Until now. 



A STRENGTHENED MANPOW» 
ADMINISTRATION 

The programs I have discussed are the viable 
evidence of a Nation’s commitment to provide 
a job for every citizen who wants it, and who 
will work for it. 

Less visible is the machinery — ^the planning, 
the management and administration — ^whidi 
turns these programs into action and carries 
them to the people who ne^ them. 

I recently directed the Secretary of Labor 
1o strengthen and streamline the Manpower 
Administration — ^the instrument within the 
Federal Government whidi manages almost 
80 percent of our manpower programs. 

That effort is now close to completion. 

But we must have top administrators now — 
both here in Washington and in the ei^t re- 
gions across the country in whidi these man- 
power programs will operate. 
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As part of our new rmnpovyer budget, I am 
requesting the Congress to approve more than 
600 new positions for the Manpower Adminis- 
tration. These will include 16 of the highest 
CivU Service grades. 

The central fact about all our manpower 
programs is that they are local in nature. The 
jobs and opportunities exist in the cities and 
conununities of this country. That is where the 
people who need them live. That is where the 
industries are — and the classrooms, the day care 
centers, and the health clinics. 

What is required is a system to link Federal 
efforts with the resources at the State and local 
levels. 

We already have the framework, the Co- 
operative Area Manpower Planning System 
(CAMPS), which we started last year. 

Now I propose that we establish it for the 
long term. 

CAMPS will operate at every level — ^Federal, 
regional. State, and local. At each level, it will 
pull together all the manpower services which 
bear on jobs. 

But its greatest impact will be at the local 
level, where it will: 

— ^Help the communities develop their own 
manpower blueprints. 

— Survey job needs. 

— ^Assure that all Federal programs to help 
the jobseeker are available. 

As part of our manpower budget, I am re- 
questing $11 million to fund the Cooperative 
Area Manpower Planning System in fiscal 1969’ 

OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 

The programs outlined so far in this message 
will train the man out of work for a job, and 
help him find one. 

To give* the American worker the complete 
protection he needs, we must also safeguard him 
against hazards on the job. 

Today, adequate protection does not exist. 



It is to the shame of a modem industrial Na- 
tion, which prides itself on the productivity of 
its workers, that each year: 

— 14,500 workers are killed on the job. 

— 2.2 million workers are injured. 

— ^250 million man-days of productivity are 
wasted. 

— $1.5 billion in wages are lost. 

— ^The result: a loss of $5 billion to the 
economy. 

This loss of life, limb, and sight must end. An 
attack must be launched at the source of the 
evil — against the conditions which cause hazards 
and invite accidents. 

The reasons for these staggering losses are 
clear. Safety standards are narrow. Research lags 
behind. Enforcement programs are weak. 
Traineu safety specialists fall far short of the 
need. 

The Federal Government offers the worker 
today only a patchwork of obsolete and ineffec- 
tive laws. 

The major law — ^Walsh-Healey — ^was passed 
more than three decades ago. Its coverage is 
limited. It applies only to a worker performing 
a Government contract. Last year about half of 
the work force was covered, and then only part 
of the time. 

It is more honored in the breach' than ob- 
served. Last year, investigations revealed a dis- 
turbing number of violations in the plants of 
Government contractors. 

Comprehensive protection under other Fed- 
eral laws is restricted to about a million workers 
in specialized fields— longshoremen and miners, 
for example. 

Only a few States have modern laws to protect 
the worker’s health and safety. Most have no 
coverage or laws that are weak and deficient. 

The gap in worker protection is wide and 
glaring — and it must be closed by a strong and 
forceful new law. 

It must be our goal to protect everyone of 
America’s 76 million workers while they are on 
the fob. 
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I am submitting to the Congress the Occupor 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1968. 

Here, in broad outline, is what this measure 
will do. 

For more than 50 million work^ involved 
in interstate commerce, it will: 

— Strengthen the authority and resources 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to conduct an extensive program 
of research. This will provide the needed 
information on which new standards can 
be developed. 

— ^Empower the Secretary of Labor to set 
and enforce those standards. 

— ^Impose strong sanctions, civil and crimi- 
nal, on those who endanger the health and 
safety of the American workingman. 

For American wcxrkers in intrastate com- 
merce, it will provide, for the first time. Federal 
help to the States to start and strengthen their 
own health and safety programs. These grants 
will assist the States to: 

— ^Develop plans to protect the worker. 
— Collect information on occupational in- 
juries and diseases. 

— Set and enforce standards. 



— ^Train inspectcnrs and olher needed 
experts. 



CONCLUSION 

When Walt Whitman heard America, singing 
a century ago, he heard that sound in workers 
at their jobs. 

Today that sound rings from thousimds of 
fadmes and mills, workbenches and asisembly 
lines, stronger than ever before. 

Jobs are the measure of how far we have 
come. 

But it is ri^t to measure a Nation’s efforts 
not only by what it has done, but by what 
remains to be done. 

In this message, I have outlined a series of 
proposals dealing with the task ahead — ^to give 
reality to the ri^t to earn a living. 

These proposals deal with jobs. 

But their reach is far broader. 

The demand for more jobs is central to the 
expression of all our concerns and our aspira- 
tions — ^about cities, poverty, civil rights, and 
the improvement of men’s lives. 

I urge the Ccngress to give prompt and 
favorable consideration to the proposals in this 
message. 




The White House 
Jammy 23, 1968. 
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INTRODUaiON 

BY THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 



On January 23, in a special message to the Con- 
gress, the President proposed the largest man- 
power program yet undertaken by the Nation. 

This Manpower Report by the Department of 
Labor supplements the President’s Manpower 
Message, which constitutes the first part of this 
volume. The report surveys what has been done 
and what yet remains to be achieved by manpower 
policies and programs 

— ^to ^‘assure every American who is willing to 
work the right to earn a living,” 

— ^to strengthen the economy’s productive ca- 
pacity and resist inflationary forces, 

— ^to insure satisfying working lives for our 
Nation’s people. 

HIGH EMFLOYMENT AND THE RIGHT TO 
EARN A LIVING 

In making fmll employment a goal of pubfic 
policy by passage of the Employment Act of 1946, 
the Congress wisely wrote no single prescription 
tor its achievement. Nor did the Congress set a 
single measure to judge achievement. 

The current economic expansion — ^the longest in 
this century— has demonstrated the capacity of 
our economy to sustain a high and increasing 
level of employment. 

We have substantially overcome the problem of 
serious cyclical unemployment which every few 
years added millions to the unemployment rolls. 



We have begun to pull Appalachia out of its 
depressed condition, and we are launching similar 
efforts in other depressed regions of the Nation. 

We have reduced the number of labor areas with 
substantial unemployment from 88 in early 1961 
to only 11 in February 1968. 

We are steadily zeroing in on the remainil^^ 
targets of unemployment : 

—The hard-core unemployed, who require 
sMll training, literacy training, and success- 
ful work experience, to develop new motiva- 
tion and become stable, productive workers. 

— The seasonally unemployed, who are fidly 
prepared to work all year and yet constitute 
one-flfth of present unemployment. 

— The hundreds of 1houf3ands of imemployed 
young people who are still struggling to cross 
the gap between school and work. 

— The unemployed and inactive older work- 
ers, whose considerable energies and talents 
are wasted as a result of inadequate oppor- 
tunities, outmoded traditions, and outright 
discrimination. 

— ^The unemployed and underemployed mem- 
bers of minority groups — ^Negroes, Puerto 
Ricans, Mexican Americans, Amorican In- 
dians, and others — ^who need special help to 
catch up with the majority. 

— ^The jobless handicapped, many of whom 
could become employable and employed with 
rehabilitation and other services. 
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(100,000 to be employed by the end of fiscal 
1969). 

Altogether, close to 1 million will be enrolled 
in fiscal 1968 in those and other special programs 
for the disadvantaged. A review of recent pro- 
gram efforts is contained in New Devdapmenta in 
Manpower Programs^ a chapter in this report. 

Experience confirms now the essential elements 
in a continued and growing effort to deal with the 
hardest cases: 
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Where the Nation stands today in these matters 
is reviewed in two of the chapters which follow, 
entitled New Perapectivea on Manpower Proh- 
lema and Meaaurea and Trenda in Employment 
and Unemployment. 



The Hard-Core Unemployed 

More than a miUioin AmeiicBin workers spend 
half or more of the year in idleness. At least half 
of them are concentrated in the 50 largest cities. 

— ^They have not been reached by 7 years of 
economic growth. 

—They urgently need help. 

— ^It would be a tragic national mistake in 
economic judgment to count their plight a 
necessary price for fiscal soundness and price 
staJbilify. 

— On the contrary, these people can be assisted 
in ways which will add to the productive 
strength of the economy and to its ability to 
re^ the forces of inflation. 

We now have the knowledge to help them— 
knowledge acquired through a variety of pro- 
grams, several of them added this year : 

— ^Through ^)ecial programs for disadvan- 
taged youth — the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
and the Job Corps (650,000 enrolled during 
fiscal 1968). 

—Through special programs to devel<^ New 
Careers for the poor and through Operation 
Mainstream, aimed primarily at hard-core un- 
employed adults (over 30,000 enrolled in 
1968). 

— ^Through special employment programs for 
people on welfare— 4he Work-Experience and 
Training Program and the new Work Incen- 
tive Program (69,000 enrolled in 1968). 

— Through special training programs (class- 
room and on-the job) under MDTA and 
through Opportunities Industrialization Cen- 
ters (310,000 enrolled in 1968). 

— ^Through the new Concentrated Employ- 
ment Programs, which bring these and other 
programs to bear in targ^ slum areas. 

— ^Through the new JOBS (Job Opportunities 
in Business S sctor) Program announced by 
the President in .his Manpower Message 
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— That a f ollowthrough is necessary — provid- 
ing support beyond specified periods of train- 
ing or work experience : The years of depriva- 
tion, the inadequacy of ‘‘schooling,” the fear 
of failing are not normally overcome within 
the duration of a set “program” of so many v 

weeks. 

— That a program leading to a decent job 
which will enable a worker to support a fam- 
ily and get out of poverty doea attract hard- 
core individuals, but recruiting and “out- 
reach” efforts cannot attract ^hese people into 
dead-end programs that do not pay off. 

— ^That the sooner the hard-core individuals 
can be put into a real job situation the better, 
provided basic preparatory and support ac- 
tivities can continue. 

/ 

— ^That the basic costs of preparing the hard 
core for stable employment are substantially 
higher than for those with whom employers 
and earlier manpower programs have nor- 
mally dealt. 

— ^That hard-core individuals often face sev- ^ 

eral problems, such as poor education, lack of 
skill, poor work history, poor health, lack of 
trani^rtation, absence of child care facilities, ^ 

discrimination, poor motivation — and that for 
many there is no ^ngle answer. 

— ^That these diverse elements can be put to- 
gether into a single manpower program 
in a slum area with substantial gains in 
effectiveness. 



— ^That we can successfully concentrate our 
manpower efforts on those dum areas where 
the problem is concentrated, where the going 
is toughest. 

A review of present knowledge about the 
obstacles to employment of this group and the 
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strate^es needed to overcome them is provided 
in the chapter of this report entitled Barriers to 
Em/ploymeid of the Disadvantaged. 

The Program Ahead 

The State of the Union and the Manpower 
Messages to the Congress proposed the start of a 
new partnership between business and labor, on 
the one hand, and Government, on the other, in 
which each party does what is necessary to absorb 
those who remain imemployed after 7 years of 
steady economic growth. 

It is not enou^ to insure subsistence where work 
is not available; it is not enough now to provide 
training where there are no skills; it is now neces- 
sary to offer a chance to participate in business 
and industry to all who will try. 

The JOBS Program will guarantee what in the 
past has been too often missing or uncertiun — a 
real job. It will: 

— Guarantee that the serious efforts of indi- 
viduals will pay off. 

—Enable individuals to work at real jobs 
while they oonfinue to upgrade their abilities. 

— ^Enlist the aid of private industry in follow- 
ing through from training to employment. 

To accomplish this, American business— man- 
agement mid labor— must: 

— ^Reexamine every barrier standing in the 
way of hiring the hard-core unemployed and 
remove these obstacles wherever possible. 

— ^Bring its training capabilities to bear on 
these workers to compensate for their inade- 
quate preparation. 

— ^Provide extra support — ^including ^^coaches” 
and new types of first-line supervisory train- 
ing— so tW tendendes to fail or to quit can 
be reversed. 

As its share in the partnership, the Govern- 
ment must: 

— ^Asdst business in paying for the extra costs 
of special training and support provided by 
employers to the hard-core unemployed. 

— Streamline adininistration, cut out the **red 
tape” that can make partnership with the 



Government frustrating and sometimes well- 
nigh impossible. 

— ^Accept, and move in the next several years 
to fulfill, a commitment to guarantee to all an 
opportuniity to train and prepare for work, 
shifting the measure of program from incre- 
mental increases of training to achieving the 
goal of guaranteed training for all. 

Many actions by industry and by Government, 
especially in the last several years, give evidence 
that each will do its part mid that this new part- 
nership will succeed. Examples are: 

— The arrang^ent under which the largest 
steel companies refer to the Employment 
Service for training applicants initiaUy re- 
jected by the companies. 

— ^Trainii^ by management in the telephone 
industry of persons who fail entry tests. 

— ^The pioneering review by the Bethlehem 
Steel Oorp. of its testing program in relation 
to job needs, which has led to adjustment of 
entrance standards. 

— The Newark Business and Industrial Co- 
ordinating GounciPs work, spearheaded by 
Western Electric Co., Inc., and Bamberger’s 
Department Store, to provide instructors and 
special fecilities to enable people to meet hir- 
ing standards. 

—The program of CORE in cooperation with 
Humble Oil and Refining Co. in Baltimore, to 
train service station personnel and future 
franchise holders. 

— The Lockheed Aircraft Oorp. policy that a 
percentage of newly hired workers be disad- 
vantaged persons. 

— The concerted action by automobile manu- 
facturers and other large companies in De- 
troit to hire the disadvantaged residents of 
the central city, including waiving tests and 
removing other barriers to emplojnnent. 

— ^The actions in several cities by construction 
management, the building trades, the Work- 
ers’ Defense League, and the Urban League 
to develop special apprN^^tice-eatry training 
programs. 

—The new efforts of the Nat|<mal Association 
of Manufacturers in its STRP program. 
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— ^The training of thousands of unemployed 
workers sponsored by the United Automobile 
Workers, the International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers, the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters, the International Union of Op- 
erating Engineers, the Bricklayers Interna- 
tional Union, the International Association 
of Machinists, and others; and the upgrading 
training sponsored by many unions which 
will open new opportunities for the hard core 
in entry-level jobs. 

All these private efforts to accept and train 
those who would have been rejected before have 
striking p'^raUels in the Government’s new and 
growing programs to accept and train for military 
duty many who formerly would have been rejected 
and to prepare the le^ educated veterans for 
civilian life— Projects 100,000 and Transition. In 
addition, the Government is making vigorous 
efforts to inform disadvantaged workers about the 
opportunities in Federal civilian jobs for which 
they can qualify. 

The new partnership between private industry 
and Government will involve the active participa- 
tion, on a full-time basis, of a new group of busi- 
ness executives, who will develop job opportunities 
in private industry. 

It will involve the corresponding develoi»nent 
of Concentrated Employment Program capability 
and a strengthened Manpower Administration 
within the Deparlment of Labor: 

— ^Extending the full impact of manpower ef- 
forts and the migrated system for delivering 
manpower services through Concentrated 
Employment Prc^rams to 76 areas in fiscal 
1968 and 70 more in 1969. 

— ^Bringing the locally oriented Cooperative 
Area Manpower Planning System (CAMPS) 
to the forefront, to integrate all programs 
within the ftot-growing manpower system — 
75,000 trained in fiscal 1963; 1.3 million to be 
served through training, work-experience, 
and related programs in fiscal 1969. 

— Training 5,000 returning GI’s in special 
centers to work in manpower programs in 
deprived areas. 

— ^Providing a new charter for the Employ- 
ment Service syst^, giving it advanced elec- 
tronic equipment and concentrating more of 
the system^ present resources <m the prbbl^ns 
of the hard-core unemployed. 



The Seasonally Unemployed 

Seasonal unemployment represents one-third of 
all unemployment in the construction industry, 
which has a higher unemployment rate than any 
other major industry (6.6 percent in 1967). 

Seasonal variations in employment in construc- 
tion are partly a matter of adjustment to weather 
(both the rigors of winter and the inconveniences 
of bad weather in other seasons), but they are 
more than this. They represent the residue of 
practices habitual in days before modem methods 
of coping with weather had been developed. They 
also refiect a lag in the application of known sched- 
uling and construction methods and the existence 
of some technical problems, which have not been 
faced squarely by an industry with linnted re- 
search and development activities. 

Seasonality does not have the same effect on all 
workers in the construction industry. A portion of 
the labor force, probably at least a quarter of the 
total, has substontially full opportunity for an- 
nual employment — ^workers employed by contrac- 
tors on a year-round basis, or on long-duration 
jobs, or in shortage areas, and some exceptionally 
experienced individual workers. A second group, 
at least half the total, carries the brunt of seasonal 
unemployment, and has substantially less than 
full-time or full-year earnings opportunity, 
though relying almost wholly upon the industry 
as a source of employment. The third group of 
workers in the coi^ruction work force is in and 
out of the industry. 

Each of these groups is affected adversely by 
another factor, intermittent employment. Like sea- 
sonal employment, this is caused partly by alter- 
able industrial habits and methods. 

Seasonality and intermittency have had signifi- 
cant effects on wage rates: The uncertainties of 
employment have led to an historic process of 
justifying high hourly rates as necessary to pro- 
vide reasonable annual earnings. 

There has been almost no change in the overall 
degree of seasonal variation in employment in this 
country since the end of World War II, and no 
significant action to reduce it. In contrast, other 
industrialized countries, especially those which 
have rigorous winters, have taken positive steps to 
diminish seasonality of construction employment. 
These steps have been particularly pronounced 
since the end of World War II and have provided 
a considerable body of experience that has been 
the subject of discussions at the International 
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Labor Organization and the Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development. 

A review of manpower, economic, and en^eer- 
ing facts by the Secretaries of Commerce and of 
Labor suggest that a positive program should be 
undertaken to diminish seasonality. 

There is a great variety of contracting prac- 
tices and procedures. Some agencies contract for 
construction directly with construction firms, 
while oth3rs finance grants-in-aid through State, 
city, or county governments. The various agencies 
have different policies regarding the problems of 
seasonality, and there is not that interchange of 
information among them which would permit the 
planning necessary to avoid or diminish seasonal 
concentration of construction work in a partic- 
ular area. 

The problems that Federal Government con- 
tracting officials would face in any effort to dim- 
inidi seasonality are cmnpounded by the fact that 
they generally lack the ability to infiuence State 
and local patterns of construction activity under- 
taken with funds from other sources. 

Consideration is being given by representatives 
of the interested agencies to the development of a 
policy of positive action with respect to the. ques- 
tion of seasonality, including : 

— Arrangements for the scheduling of Fed- 
eral construction programs, and for the pos- 
sible coordination of such scheduling with 
that of State and local governments, so as to 
reduce seasonality. 

— ^Participation in the development of such a 
program by representatives of construction 
employers and workers. 

— Collection and dissemination of informa- 
tion about technology which can reduce 
seasonality, the initiation of a research and 
development program, and the provision of 
relevant statistical data. 



The Handicapped 

There are between 500,000 and 800,000 handi- 
capped persons who could benefit from appropri- 
ate rehabilitation or employment services each 
year but w<ho are not now served adequately. Many 
of those not served are living in rural and urbmi 
slums, where their problem is made worse by in- 
adequate medical service, ignorance, substandard 



housing, inadequate transportation, and other 
contributing environmental conditions. 

Bea ching these people and making their right 
to earn a living a real (me, will require increased 
(X>ncentration of unified effort and a greater 
involvement of the private sector through the 
mechanism of on-the-job training. 

Special attention is being given to the prob- 
lems of the handicapped in ,the tium areas, and 
steps are being taken throughout the Employ- 
ment Service to meet their work and work- 
training needs. Present arrangements for medical 
screening examinations are being expanded, in 
(^operation with the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, to move toward covering (Al 
enrolleees in manpower programs in order to 
detect any sign of physical or mental barriers to 
employment. 

There is continuing interdepartmwtal explora- 
tion of the further ways in which opportunities 
for the handicapped can be opened up, of methods 
of meeting the special transportation needs of 
the handicapped (especially in regard to the re- 
lationship of tran^rtation to employment), and 
of new programs of education and public infor- 
mation which will bring this situation to the at- 
tention of the public and of potential employers. 

Bridging the Gap From School to Work 

The rate of imemployment among youth re- 
mains unacceptably high, de^ite sustained eco- 
nomic expantion and de^ite the special youth em- 
ployment programs which have been enacted in 
the last 4 years. 

The proposed Partnership for Learning and 
Earning Act represents an important advance in 
bridging the gap between education and employ- 
ment. It provides for the financing of special ex- 
perimental programs enlisting the <KX>peration of 
schools, employment services, and private em- 
ployers; for new summer training programs com- 
bining work and education; for Employment 
Service assistance in the schools; and for further 
educational opportunity for those youth who have 
already started work but who need a firmer base if 
they are to succeed. It will afford them all types 
of secondary education — ^not just vocational educa- 
tion — ^through a <K>ordinated effort on the part of 
the education and manpower agencies at the local 
levd. 

A more complete discussion of this matter is 



contained in the chapter of this report entitled 
Bridging the Gap From School to Work. 



MANPOWER ACTION TO RESIST 
INFLATIONARY FORCES 

Inefficiencies in the use of human resources in 
our Nation mean not only personal deprivation 
and tragedy, but staggering financial losses and 
costs: 

— $6.8 billion per year in direct and indirect 
costs of occupational injuries. 

— $6 billion in premium payments for over- 
time, resulting in large part from lack of per- 
sonnel and poor planning. 

— $2.2 billion in unemployment benefits, which 
could be decreased if seasonal unemploy- 
ment were reduced and laidoff workers were 
more quickly reemployed — for example, by 
a computer-equipped Employment Service, 
more fully utilized by both employers and 
workers. 

There are, in addition, other costs that cannot 
be estimated as yet : 

— ^The costs of welfare payments to employ- 
able and trainable workers who can be and 
want to be self-supporting. 

— ^The costs of wage increases negotiated to 
offset the fact or fear of seasonal unemploy- 
ment. 

— ^The losses in productive capacity when peo- 
ple are educated, or trained, or employed far 
below their potential abilities. 

— ^The costs of crime, delinquency, and riots 
attributable, at least in part, to unemployment 
and poverty. 

These costs must be reduced. They can be re- 
duced. They are today being reduced through 
training programs which return to society within 
1 year more than thedr total cost to the Federal 
Government. 

Almost every person who goes through a train- 
ing program or a work-experience program — 
whether it be MDTA, or Job Corps, or Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps, or Work-Experience, or New 
Careers, or Operation Mainstream, or Project 
100,000, or Project Transition— comes out better 



equipped to earn a living and pay taxes, and is 
thus less likely to need support from public 
sources. 

Every step taken to improve the utilization, ef- 
ficiency, and productivity of manpower is a step 
to prevent inflationary increases in labor and other 
costs. 



Steps to Augment Heolth Manpower 

There has been great progress toward bringing 
medical services to all people. But this dramatic 
growth has strained the capacity to provide 
trained personnel to the point where manpower 
shortages are now critical, and are a part of the 
reason for rising costs of health care, "i^^he Congress 
has enacted major legislation to improve and ex- 
pand health manpower resources. It passed : 

— ^The Manpower Development and Training 
Act. 

— ^The Vocational Education Act of 1963. 

— ^The Health Professions Educational As- 
sistance Act. 

— ^The Nurse Training Act. 

— ^The Heart Disease, Cancer, and Stroke 
Amendments to the Public Health Service 
Act. 

— ^The Economic Opportunity Act. 

— ^The Allied Health Professions Personnel 
Training Act. 

Yet much remains to be done. 

There is a need right now for one-half million 
more workers in health services. For the next 10 
years, the need will be for 10,000 more each month, 
not counting replacements. 

Last year, in response to the President’s re- 
quest for greater emphasis on training in the 
health occupations, the Department of Labor, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, and the Vet- 
erans Administration increased the output of 
trainees in health occupations by about 50 per- 
cent — ^to 200,000 persons. 

But the need is not merely for new recruits : 

— We must bring back into the health occupa- 
tions inactive nurses and other professionals — 
so the Government has joined with the Amer- 
ican Nurses Association and other profes- 
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sional associations to encourage such reentry 
and to provide refresher training. 

— ^We must learn to use present manpower re- 
sources more effectively — ^to redesign jobs or 
create new ones, so that professional workers 
can use their highest skills while supporting 
personnel take over the less demanding tasks. 

— We need to make pay, working conditions, 
and career opportunities more attractive to 
health workers. 

— ^Above all, we need close cooperation among 
private health service agencies, training in- 
stitutions, and the Government — ^in efforts to 
increase training capacity and raise the level 
of productivity in all occupations. 

Accomplishments in these areas will help to 
slow the rise in the price of health care — ^which 
has in recent months been more rapid than in that 
of any other category of goods and services, and 
which threatens to go even further. 

Steps in Other Directions 

The recommendations of the Task Force on Oc- 
cupational Training in Industry, which will re- 
port to the Secretaries of Commerce and of Labor 
within a few months, will permit the shaping of 
new efforts to promote and assist private training 
programs and theicby to improve the efficiency of 
the national productive effort. 

The Cabinet Committee on Price Stability is 
embarking on a new course of Government action 
to develop the steps that can be taken — ^in indus- 
tries which are the source of persistent inflation — 
to improve technology and efficiency, and remove 
bottlenecks. This will involve a review of the 
ways by which present manpower programs can 
be developed to provide better training of new 
entrants, faster recruitment, upgrading, innova- 
tive training throughout the individuaPs work- 
ing life, and the identification of manpower 
bottlenecks. 

One particularly important factor in this situa- 
tion is that substantial human resources are idle 
or deteriorating as a result of changes in the loca- 
tion of economic opportunity. 

Many of the most serious urban and rural prob- 
lems result from these changes. 

Consideration must be given to the possibility 
of measures to influence the location of jobs and 
workers, so that they will be mutually accessible. 



This means exploring the implications for public 
policy and action of existing trends in science and 
technology and their effect on the location of jobs 
and people. But the matter is much broader than 
science and technology, or employment and man> 
power, or economics and material things; it has 
broad implications regarding the quality of our 
national life. 

A beginning has been made in studying this 
matter, especially in the Departments of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Labor, and Housing and Urban 
Development. Some findings have been presented 
to the Congress in the Annual Beport of the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration and the An- 
nual Beport of the Council of Economic Advisers. 
An examination of these problems is contained in 
the chapter of this report on Geographic Factors 
m Employment and Manpower D&oelopmeni;. 

THE QUALITY OF LIFE AT WORK 

What a man’s or woman’s work is like and what 
employment means are crucial to the quaflty of 
American life. 

There is the danger of forgetting that the ulti- 
mate purpose of the economy — and of employment 
as a part of it— is to satisfy the needs of ^indi- 
viduals, instead of the other way around. 

We must begin to consider and examine the 
meaning of employment — ^in terms of human satis- 
factions — agoing beyond the earnings it provides. 

The full significance of work can be identified 
only through examination of all the varied grati- 
fications— and deprivations — ^to which it leads. 
We are undertaking that examination — to the 
extent at least of finding out how far such ques- 
itions os these can be answered : 

— Can the satisfaction and dissatisfaction ex- 
perienced by different groups in the labor 
force be measured in any reliable, meaning- 
ful way? 

— What ore the range and effect of the incen- 
tives that motivate people to work ? 

— ^In what circumstances and under what con- 
ditions are the satisfactions of work greater — 
or less? 

— What kinds of trends in satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction are indicated as a result of 
changes in technology ? 

— ^Are there practical ways of taking these 
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considerations into account as part of a com* 
mercial enterprise? 

A preliminary assessment of the possibilities on 
the frontiers of manpower concern — ^including 
those that go to the matter of the quality of em- 
plc^ment as well as its quantity — is provided in 
the chapter of this report titled New Perspectives 
on Manpower ProhleTns and Meaxares. 

THE REALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 

There is a great momentum now in the effort 
to solve the country’s manpower problems. The 
broadening of this effort and the quickening of its 
pace will clearly result in substantially eliminat- 
ing in the foreseeable future problem unemploy- 
mend. This momentum will carry us on to an en- 
gagement on all fronts with problem employmerd. 

The term “manpower” derives from “horse- 
power.” But man’s expectation is greater than to 
be placed in the same harness. “Full employment” 
is not just Everyman at work, laboring, to be fed 
and housed in i^um. It is the use of all his tal- 
ents — activity of a satisfying kind — an essential 
part of whatever it is life will some day, perhaps, 
be found to mean. And it is opportunity to develop 
and use his talents on an equal basis with all 
Americans. 

The report of the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders indicates the kinds of steps 
we must take to make equal opportunity a reality 
for all of the Nation’s citizens, both black and 
white. 

It makes a number of urgent recommendations 
with respect to employment, as well as education, 
welfare, and housing. 

The new and enlarged manpower programs al- 
ready underway or soon to be launched — ^with Gov- 
ernment leadership and financial support and ac- 
tive cooperation from private industry — represent 
major forward steps in several directions recom- 
mended by the Commission. Its other manpower 
recommendations are under active consideration. 

However, the Commission’s report will be ef- 
fective only as there is public awareness that be- 
hind all the analyses, programs, and policies lies 
a much deeper question : What sort of society are 
we to be in America ? The report is, in form, a re- 
port to the President. It will achieve its purpose 
only as it is recognized as essentially a report to 



the American people — depending for its effective- 
ness on the response it evokes from people as 
individuals. 

More and better jobs for the disadvantaged are, 
of course, essential to overcome the sub-employ- 
ment rate of 30 percent or more in many ghettos. 
It is likewise essential to refashion our city centers, 
to break intolerable restrictions on housing, to 
enable worters in downtown slums to follow jobs 
to the suburbs. 

But a real breakthrough into full racial equality 
lies beyond the reach of government, or law, or 
regulation. 

There is demanded of the majority — ^who to an 
overwhelming extent command the wealth, the 
oppoitunity, and tlie power in their communities — 
a more personal dedication to the achievement of 
civil rights and equality of opportunity. Without 
this, the statutes on these subjects may be in the 
books, but they will not be in the cities. 



This sixth Manpower Report by the Department 
of Labor assesses our national accomplishments 
and shortcomings in moving toward full and equal 
opportunify for meaningful jobs and satisfying 
employment conditions for all workers. It is con- 
cerned with the efforts we are making to achieve 
further progress in these directions — ^with the is- 
sues to be confronted, the obstacles to be overcome, 
the program strategies likely to be most effective. 

The report reflects a greatly broadened view of 
the goals and concerns of manpower policy, as com- 
pared with the rather simplistic emphasis on over- 
all increases in employment and reduction of un- 
employment when the first Manpower Report was 
issued in 1963. 

As the following chapters make plain, the focus 
of manpower policy is and must be on overcoming 
the special barriers to employment of the disad- 
vantaged, many of them members of minority 
groups. And consideration must be given not 
merely to the numbers of jobs available but also to 
their qualify — in terms of wages, job security, pro- 
motional opportunity, and the chance for partici- 
pation in “mainstream” economic and social life. 

This broad view of the concerns of manpower 
policy dictates an equally broad approach to re- 
medial action. Programs to aid disadvantaged in- 
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dividuals and groups must be guided by under- 
standing of the educational, cultural, sociological, 
and psychological barriers to their employment 
and how these can be overcome. And there must 
be consideration not only of the problems of spe- 
cial groups but of the givat geographic differences 
in employment opportunities and economic 
prospects. 

The various chapters of this report together 
portray the great variety and complexity of pres- 
ent manpower problems and of the needed reme- 
dial programs and approaches. They make plain 



the variety of disciplines and methods which must 
be called upon in these efforts. 

Tlie report breaks new ground also through its 
systematic review of the current state of knowl- 
edge of the major manpower problem areas and 
the suggestions it makes regarding needed infor- 
mational improvements. These suggestions con- 
stitute a tentative agenda for government agencies 
and private organizations concerned with fact- 
finding and research in the manpower field — an 
agenda upon which the Department of Labor will 
act. 
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NEW PERSPECTIVES 
ON MANPOWER 
PROBLEMS AND MEASURES 



NEW PERSPEaiVES ON 
MANPOWER PROBLEMS AND MEASURES 



This chapter has two chief aims— to take a broad 
new look at the major problem areas of concern to 
manpower policy and to point the way toward 
more comprehensive and sensitive measures of 
progress and problems in these areas. 

The achievement of high levels of employment 
was made a national objective more than two dec- 
ades 1 ^, by the Employment Act of 1946. But it 
is little more than 5 years since this country under- 
took an active manpower policy calling for direct, 
affirmative action to enable the jobless and under- 
employed to achieve satisfactory employment and, 
at the same time, to meet employers’ needs for 
workers. Even in these few years it has become ap- 
parent that manpower policy must be a broadly 
conceived, dynamic instrument— concerned with a 
wide range of shifting and emerging problems — 
and that assessment of progress in manpower prob- 
lem areas is therefore a highly complex undertak- 
ing, requiring a variety of evolving measures and 
tec^iques. 

When the first Manpower Report was issued in 
1963, the overall rate of unemployment was per- 
sistently high (5.7 percent that year, on the aver- 
age).. Because of this, the goal of primary con- 
cern was necessarily to achieve a more rapid rate 
of economic and employment growth— through 
economic and fiscal measures, coupled with train- 
ing and other manpower measures to overcome the 
dislocations of workers brought about by tech- 
nological and other change. 

The great «Kpansion in employment and reduc- 
tion in unemployment achieved during the past 5 
years testify to the success of these efforts. But the 
overall employment gains have also brought into 



sharper focus the plight of those by-passed by the 
general prosperity. 

As the President said in his message on Man- 
power delivered to the Congress in January : 

The questioii for onr day is this: In an economy capable 
of sustaining high employment, how can we assure every 
American who is willing to work the rii^t to earn a 
living? 

The President then outlined the programs that 
are being undertaken to enable the hard-core un- 
employed to enter productive mnployment (as 
further discussed in the chapter on New Develop- 
ments in Manpower Programslater in this report). 
These programs, and related efforts to meet the 
training and employment needs of disadvantaged 
workers with long periods of joblessness, now have 
top priorify among the Nation’s manpower pro- 
grams. Accordingly, if statistics on unemploy- 
ment and other manpower measures are to serve 
as indicators of our most urgent present problems, 
they must now focus on the groups with extended 
unemployment— how many, who and where they 
are, and what can be gleaned as to the nature of 
their problmns. 

But manpower policy is and must be concerned 
with more than long-term unemploymmit. The 
chronically underemployed — ^those aihle to get only 
part-time jobs or irregular work — ^are likely to be 
worse off than many workers with even foirly ex- 
tended periods of joblessness. And people so dis- 
couraged or alienated that they are not even look- 
ing for work may well be in the worst situation 
of all. Both of these groups have a high claim for 
attention in manpower prognuns and consequently 
in factfinding on current manpower problems. 
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The horizons of concern in manpower policy are 
much wider than this, however: they must take 
account of the many-sided significance of work in 
our economy and society. Work is the generally 
accepted basis for success and social status, as well 
as earning a living. The kind of job a worker has 
and the conditions of his employment greatly 
affect his and his family’s everyday life. And the 
contribution workers make to the national output 
of goods and services is a major determinant of 
economic growth and advances in living standards 
for the American people. 

Thus, a number of broad manpower objectives 
or problem areas can be identified, in addition to 
the reduction of joblessness and underemploy- 
ment. The adequacy of workers* earnings is an area 
of obvious importance, demanding consideration 
from many angles — among them, how wages com- 
pare with accepted minimum standards, how many 
workers still have earnings below the poverty line, 
and whether the trend of earnings provides a ris- 
ing standard of living or at least keeps up with 
living costs. 

Adequate provision for income maintenance 
when workers are involuntarily unemployed, dis- 
abled, or retired is also an important area. T^en 
a worker lacks adequate income protection, a pro- 
tracted spell of unemployment, a serious accident 
or illness, or retirement may force not only the 
worker but also his dependents into poverty. 

The quality of employment — ^physically, psy- 
chologically, and socially — ^is another area that 
has a crucial relation to worker well-being, and 
with which manpower policy must be concerned. 
The same is true of equality of opportunity for 
education and training, employment, and earnings. 

Widening the opportunities and options open to 
workers and potential workers is still another im- 
portant and very broad manpower objective, 
closely related to the quest for equality of oppor- 
tunity. Pathways to this objective are many — ^in- 
cluding giving people the opportunity to maximize 
their abilities through education and training, re- 
moving discriminatory and other barriers to mo- 
bility and freedom of job choice, and providing 
more opportunities for meaningful participation 
in our economy and society (on a volunteer as well 
as a paid basis and for youth and the old, as well 
as for people in the middle age groups) . 

In addition to these objectives, which all bear 
directly on the welfare of workers and their de- 
pendents, manpower policy is concerned with 



meeting the manpower requirements of our econ- 
omy and society. Here, the questions in need of 
assessment include the extent and nature of cur- 
rent labor shortages and manpower imbalances, 
prospective manpower requirements, and the 
changes in rates of training and job market mech- 
anisms essential to meet manpower demands. 

This chapter explores the critical dimensions of 
current problems and recent progress in most of 
these major areas of manpower concern, as indi- 
cated by the presently available data. It also makes 
clear the data gaps and inadequacies that have 
hampered this assessment and points to needed 
improvements in factfinding and analysis. 

It is fortunate that, in working toward these 
informational advances, we can build on a system 
of manpower statistics which is already one of 
the most advanced in the world. But manpower 
problems are constantly shifting, and realization 
of their complexity and of the variety of policies 
and action pre^ams required to meet them has 
increased. The related data-coUection programs 
and techniques of assessment should be equally 
dynamic. One of the chief purposes of this chapter 
is to point the way in this direction. 

Several important areas of manpower concern 
could not be covered in this initial effort — for ex- 
ample, worker mobility, development of skills and 
other abilities, and many aspects of working con- 
ditions. There is need to move ahead in meeting 
informational deficiencies in these areas, as well 
as those discussed below. Furthermore, the devel- 
opment of a comprehensive set of manpower in- 
dicators and their use in analyzing — or even 
ultimately in predicting — ^manpower problems and 
program nee^ ^ould be the long-run goal, as 
suggested in the concluding section of the chapter. 

The framework developed in the chapter will 
provide a basis for planning the conceptual analy- 
sis, factfinding, and research essential to these 
objectives. The Department of Labor will under- 
tpke leadership in this planning, in consulta- 
tion with other governmental and private organ- 
izations concerned with manpower problems and 
their measurement. 

Private research has already made indispensable 
contributions in many areas. Centinued, major 
contributions from many individuals and private 
research organizations as well as Government 
agencies will be essential to meet the needs and 
realize the potentials for increased knowledge of 
manpower problems here outlined. 
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Joblessness and Underemployment 



How many American workers have had pro- 
longed periods of unemployment in the last few 
years of general economic prosperity? For how 
many is unemployment a recurrent or omnipresent 
threat? And how many others are chronically 
underemployed? Wlio and where are these work- 
ers? What progress are we making in reducing 
their numbers and in mitigating the problems of 
those most disadvantaged ? 

To begin developing answers to questions such 
as these, it is necessary to go behind the overall 
counts and average rates of unemployment and 
look at the diverse situations of the different 
groups of unemployed individuals. Unemployed 
workers differ not only in the length of time they 
are out of work but also in their financial needs and 
responsibilities, work experience, place of resi- 
dence, education and skills, and other personal at- 
tributes which greatly influence their chances of 
employment. 

That unemployment can have devastating con- 
sequences is very plain in the case, for example, of 
laid-off workers who are unable to find new jobs 
for many weeks or months, especially those with 
families to support and no savings to draw upon ; 
or of unskilled workers, particularly in urban 
slums, who can get only brief, temporary jobs, 
separated by repeated periods of unemployment. 
On the other hand, for young people who have just 
finished school and are looking for their first jobs, 
for women seeking to reenter the labor force, and 
»for workers who quit jobs voluntarily in search of 
better ones, unemployment may be a transitional 
experience with relatively little impact on their 
economic and social situation. 

Workers who experience prolonged unemploy- 
ment — ^and often need training and other help in 
obtaining jobs — are the chief focus of concern in 
manpower programs and in indicators of worker 
well-being. There are also two other groups who 
must be considered — people who are working part 
time or below their skill level, and those who are 
jobless and want work but are not looking for jobs 
because they believe none are available to them or 
because of a variety of remediable difficulties. Since 
they are not seeking work, people in this situation 
are not counted as unemployed. But they are likely 



to be among the most disadvantaged in the 
country. 

Two sets of statistics from the Current Popula- 
tion Survey can be drawn upon as indicators of the 
impact of joblessness and underemployment. Tlie 
CPS data most widely quoted in the press are the 
monthly estimates of unemployment, labor force 
participation, and other relevant measures for 
many different population groups. Annual aver- 
ages of these monthly data indicate, for example, 
how many and what proportion of workers were 
unemployed in an average week. 

The Current Population Survey is also the 
source of a different set of measures relating to 
workers’ employment and unemployment experi- 
ence throughout the calendar year. This work- 
experience information is collected yearly. It pro- 
vides estimates of the total number unemployed for 
as long as a week at any time during the year, not 
merely the number unemployed in a single week. 
And it shows the total number of weeks of unem- 
ployment experienced by workers during the year, 
either continuously or in different spells, whereas 
the monthly data on duration of unemployment 
show only the number of weeks workers were con- 
tinuously unemployed up to the time of the survey. 

Both sets of data provide important insights into 
the problems of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment, and both are drawn upon in the following 
discussion. The monthly estimates of unemploy- 
ment have the great advantage of currency and 
provide valuable items of information not now 
available from the work-experience data. Never- 
theless, these latter data are those which have 
been found most valuable and have been relied on 
most heavily in this chfi.pter. 

The average monthly unemployment rates do 
not tell the full story of the impact of unemploy- 
ment on people. Much more meaningful are the 
work-experience data on the numbers of workers 
with many weeks or months of joblessness during 
the year. These data make plain why the country 
needs large-scale training and other antipoverty 
programs aimed at equipping the hard-core 
unemployed for productive work and aiding their 
job adjustment. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 

Over 11 million^ American worters were job- 
less and looking for work at some time during 
the prosperous year 1966. This was almost four 
times the average number (2.9 million) unem- 
ployed in any one week of the year.* The total 
number out of work during 196T was probably 
somewhat higher. Great progress in reducing un- 
employment has been made, however, since 1961, 
when the current economic upturn began. During 
that recession year, about 15 million workers had 
periods of unemployment. 

The period without work was short (1 to 4 
weeks) for over 45 percent of the workers unem- 
ployed in 1966. Presumably, unemployment for 
many of them was due largely to voluntary job 
changes, some delay in finding work upon entry 
or reentry into the labor force, and the usual sea- 
sonal layoffs. Many secured jobs without out- 
side help. And for those who sought or needed 
assistance through manpower programs, this help 
was limited in most cases to job placement services. 

The 3.4 million workers with 5 to 14 weeks of 
unemployment in 1966 may be regarded as an “in 
between” group. For many of these workers — as 
well as for those with still briefer periods without 
work — unemployment was a transitional experi- 
ence, often cushioned to some extent by unemploy- 
ment insurance and other benefits. But this group 
undoubtedly included many workers for whom 
unemployment of 14 weeks, or even 5 weeks, had 
serious ^ancial consequences. 

Joblessness had hard and unequivocal impli- 
cations, however, for the 2.7 million workers who 
were out of work for 15 or more weeks in 1966 — 
over a fourth of the year. More than 1 million of 
these workers — ^in cities, towns, and rural areas 
across the country — spent half or more of 1966 
jobless and looking for work. 

*The nnmber of persons who were nnemployed for at least 1 
week during the year inclndes persons who looked for work bat 
did not work during the year. 

> As noted in this report, the definition of unemployment used 
In the monthly estimates of unemployment was changed some- 
what in 1967. A discussion of the principal changes appears in 
the chapter on Trends in Employment and Unemployment. Data 
based on the monthly estimates used in the present chapter relate 
to 1961 and 1966 and do not refiect the new definitions. In those 
years the unemployed included those persons who did not work at 
all daring the surrey week and were looking for work. Also 
included as unemployed were those who did not work at all dar- 
ing the survey week and (1) who were waiting either to be caUed 
back to a Job from which they had been laid off or to report to a 
new Wage or salary Job scheduled to start within the fellowing 39 
days (and were not in school daring the survey week), or'(2) 



These data on the weeks of unemployment work- 
ers experienced throughout the year provide by 
far the best picture of the impact of joblessness on 
individuals, and of the magnitude of the groups 
most subject to unemployment and most likely to 
need training or other manpower services. This is 
made plain when one compares the figures cited 
above with those on continuous duration of un- 
employment from the monthly labor force surveys. 
About four times as many workers had 5 or more 
weeks without work during 1966 as is suggested 
by the monthly data. For the number out of work 
15 to 26 weeks, the corresponding ratio was almost 
51/2 to 1. 

Any compla(%n(7 as to the limited impact of 
extended unemployment among men in the central 
age groups, who are generally the most employ- 
able and have the heaviest family responsibilities, 
should be ended by these data. Close to 1.3 million 
men aged 25 to 44 had 5 or more weeks of unem- 
ployment during 1966, almost six times the number 
(226,000) shown by the monthly surveys. (See 
:able 1.) For men of this age group out of work 
15 to 26 weeks, the differential between the two 
estimates was even greater (more than sevenfold — 
342,000, compared with 48,000). Clearly, the num- 
ber of men of prime working age who are severely 
affected by joblessness is much higher than is indi- 
cated by the monthly unemployment data. And, 
to a lesser degree, the same is true for women. 

With respect to the groups most affected by un- 
employment— the young, the poorly educate^ the 
unskilled, older workers, and minority groups — 
the unemployment data based on experience dur- 
ing the year as a whole tell roughly the same com- 
parative story as do the monthly estimates. How- 
ever, the incidence of extended unemployment is 
shown to be greater in all groups than is suggested 
by the montUy figures for these groups (which are 

who would have been lookinir for work except that they were 
temporarily ill or believed no work waa available In their line of 
work or In the community. 

The definition ot unemployment need in the survey of work 
experience durlni; a year la similar to that used in the monthly 
estimates prior to 1967, although the data are derived somewhat 
differently. All persons who worked from 1 to 49 weeks during 
the year are dassified according to the reason describing how 
they spent most of the weeks in which they did not work. Non- 
work activities are categorised as unemployment or layoff from a 
Job, Ulness or disability (not induding paid sick leave), taking 
care of home or family, going to school, and other activities. A 
single week during which a person did not woric was assigned to 
only one category, following a system that assigned first priority 
to unemployment or layoff and otherwise proceeded in the order 
listed. Persons without work experience in 1966 are dassified 
according to their main reason for not working, based upon 
replies to a spedfic question. The reasons enumerated are roughly 
the same as the categories used for part-year woricers. 
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Table 1. Ratio of Unemployment as Measured by Work-Experience Survey to Average op 
Monthly Unemployment Estimates, by Duration Category, 1966 



Age 


Men 


Women 


Total, 5 
weeks 
and over 


5 to 14 
weeks 


15 to 26 
weeks 


27 weeks 
or more 


Total, 5 
weeks 
and ovor 


5 to 14 
weeks 


15 to 26 
wedu 


27 weeks 
or more 


Total, 16 years and over 


4.6 


4.6 


5.7 


3.1 


3.5 


2.9 


4.8 


4.4 


16 and 17 years 


1.8 


1.3 


2.1 


7.0 


1.1 


1.0 


1.4 


1.3 


18 and 10 years 


3.8 


3.3 


5.1 


4.3 


2.7 


2.2 


4.6 


2.0 


20 to 24 years 


6.6 


6.5 


6.6 


6.8 


4.2 


3.3 


7.1 


5.7 


25 to 34 years 


5.8 


6.6 


6.9 


2.4 


3.7 


3.1 


4.7 


5.3 


35 to 44 years 


5.7 


6.4 


7.3 


2.5 


4.1 


3.7 


4.5 


4.6 


45 to 64 years 


4.6 


5.2 


6.3 


2.5 


4.5 


3.7 


6.1 


5.1 


65 yeani and over 


2.8 


2.1 


3.5 


3.1 






f 























Non: S«e footnote 2 , p.18, for dofinitlono of thownm o a rw . 



discussed at length in the chapter on Trends in 
Employment fuid Unemployment). 

The widely noted 2-to>l ratio in the extent of 
unemployment between nonwhite and white work- 
ers is home out once more by these data. About 12 
percent of all nonwhite workers had 5 weeks or 
more of unemployment in 1966, compared with 6 
percent of all white workers. Most seriously af- 
fected were the nonwhites who were unskilled 
laborers — 1 out of eveiy 5 was unemployed for 5 
or more weeks during 1966. (See table 2.) 

The major achievements of the past 5 years in 
reducing unemployment — ^particularly long-term 
un«nployment— must not be lost sight of, how- 
ever. Despite very large additions to the work force 
between 1961 and 1966, the proportion of workers 
unemployed for 5 or more weeks of the year was 
cut nrarly in half (from 11.6 to 6.4 percent). (See 
table 3.) The general expansion in employment — 
aided by training and other programs focused on 
workers with persistent difficulty in finding jobs — 
brought an even harper drop in the proportion of 
workers unemployed 15 weeks or more (from 6.3 
percent in 1961 to 2.8 percent in 1966). The im- 
provement was sharpest in the proportion unem- 
ployed 27 weeks or more (which fell from 2.8 to 1 
percent). Both white and nonwhite woikers bene- 
fited from this reduction in extended unemploy- 
ment. 

The proportion of workers experiencing 



repeated spells of joblessness has also dropped sig- 
nificantly. Whereas in 1961, 6.2 percoit of the 
work force had two or more periods of unemploy- 
ment during the year, by 1906 the figure had 
fallen to 4 percent. And the proportion of woikers 
reporting at least three spells of unemployment 
decreased nearly as much (from 3.3 to 2.3 percent) . 

Nevertheless, the proportion of workers witih 
repeated spells of unemploymoit did not decline 
as much, in relative terms, as the overall propor- 
tion of workers with many weeks of joblessness. 
(See chart 1.) This statistical finding has both 
economic and policy significance. The improve- 
ment in economic conditiims, reinforced by man- 
power pn^grams, has been particularly effective 
in reducing the number of workers continuously 
unemployed for long periods; it has, for example, 
made it much easier for displaced worters to find 
new jobs. But apparently there has been less prog- 
ress in reducing irregular or casual employment 
of unskilled workers or, as yet, in mitigating 
seasonal layoffs. 

Most workers who experience extended unem- 
ployment are out of work two or more times 
during the year. Of the men out of work 15 or 
more weeks in 1966, 7 out of every 10 were unem- 
ployed at least twice during the year. Of those 
with 27 weeks or more of unemployment, also 7 
out of 10 had at least two q>ells of unemployment, 
and 4 out of every 10 had three or more spells. 



CHARTl 

Proportion of workers with extended 
unemplo3rment has declined sharply... 

proportion with repeated spells of 
unemployment has dropped much less. 
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These findings underline the need for enlarged 
efforts to enable the chronically unemployed to 
qualify for and obtain jobs that promise continuity 
of employment. There is also a need to explore 
ways of helping these workers to keep the jobs 
they get. 

UNDEREMPLOYMENT 

Unemployment is but one form — albeit the most 
extreme — of underutilization of workers. In 
theory at least, any worker who is functioning at 
less than his full productive potential may be re- 
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garded as underutilized. And in this sense, there 
are probably very tew people who are not under- 
utilized to some extent. Full realization of every- 
one’s maximum potential is an ultimate goal of our 
dmnocracy, toward which all manpower develop- 
ment efforte are directed. However, a more limited 
and immediate target is essential to both the de- 
velopment of manpower programs and the assess- 
ment of current manpower problems. For present 
purposes, it is sufficient to consider two types of 
underemployment.^ 

The first is part-time employmmt of workers de- 
siring full-time jobs, which can be thou^t of also 
as part-time unmnployment. This is the most easily w 

measurable form of underemployment. 

’Workere toUh jobs below thmr edvaationdl or 
shiU level are another significant group of under- ^ 

mnployed. Such underemployed workers include, 
for example, college graduates who have to take 
relatively low-skilled jobs because of a shortage of 
suitable employment opportunities or because of 
discriminatory hiring practices. The laid-off 
miners who are working as subsistence farmers 
provide another example. However, the definition 
and measurement of this group involve difficult 
theoretical and practical problems. Much further 
work will be required before the numbers and 
kinds of workers involved in this waste of skills 
can be determined.^ 

With respect to part-time employment, there are 
the same two basic sources of data as on unem- 
ployment. The monthly labor force surveys yield 
estimates of the numbers working less than 35 
hours in a specified week either voluntarily or for 
economic reasons, together with a wealth of related 
information. Belevant data from the annual work- 
experience surveys are much more meager, but 
provide estimates of the numbers of workers em- 
ployed only part time in the majority of weeks * 

when they had any work during the year. 

About 2 million workers were on part time for 
ecoiiomic reasons in an average week of 1966. The 
curtailment in employment and earnings opportu- 
nity for these workers was sizable. On the average, 
they were able to get only about 20 hours work per 



* Part-year emplaytneat of people who desire jresr^toimd work 
bat are sabjeet to intermittent or seasonal veils of Joblessness Is 
sometimes regarded as a third category of nnderotlllsation. In 
the avroadi used here, bowerer, these people are counted with 
the unmnplojred. 

< One possible approo^ to measurement of the group Is by way 
of the occupational Imbalances between whites and nonwbites at 
convaraUe lerds of education. (See i9St Manpower Report, 
p. 130.) 
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Table 2. Percent op Persons With Work Experience Who Had Specified Numbers op Weeks 
AND Spells of Unemployment, by Color and Occupation, 1966* 



Color and occuimtion 


5 weeks 
or more 


15 weeks 
or more 


27 weeks 
or more 


2 spells 
or more 


3 spells 
or more 


White 












Total 


5.7 


2.4 


0.8 


3.5 


1.9 


Professional and technical workers 


2.1 


.7 


.3 


.9 


.5 


Farmers and farm managers 












Managers, officials, and proprietors 


1.8 


.6 


.2 


.7 


.4 


Clerical workers 


4.3 


1.7 


.6 


2.1 


.9 


Sales workers 


4.4 


2.1 


.9 


2.4 


1.1 


Craftsmen and foremen 


7.8 


2.8 


.6 


5.9 


3.7 


Operatives 


9.2 


3.9 


1.2 


5.7 


3.0 


Private household workers 


5.6 


2.4 


.9 


4.3 


2.4 


Service workers, exc. private household 


6.4 


3.0 


1.3 


3.6 


1.9 


Farm laborers and foremea 


6.7 


2.9 


1.8 


4.9 


3.3 


Nonfarm laborers 


13.9 


6.7 


2.2 


9.6 


6.3 


NONWmTE 












Total 


11.7 


6.3 


2.3 


7.8 


4.7 


Professional and technical workers 












Farmers and farm managers 












Managers, officials, and proprietors 












Clerical workers - 


7.4 


4.8 


1.8 


4.4 


1.7 


Sales workers 












Craftsmen and foremen 


14.5 


9.2 


3.0 


9.5 


7.0 


Operatives 


14.4 


6.6 


2.5 


8.3 


4.8 


Private household workers 


7.7 


4.5 


2.2 


6.0 


3.9 


Service workers, exc. private househdd 


12.2 


6.8 


2.5 


7.4 


4.3 


Farm laborers and foremen 


13.0 


6.8 


2.6 


12.6 


8.1 


Nonfarm laborers 


19.4 


10.3 


3.3 


14.6 


9.2 



i EzdadM penons who looked for work bat who did not work In MM. Non: Percent not shown when baie If lew than lOO/NN). 

The ntee would be lomewhat higher if they wen Included. 



week. A bare majority of these worters were usu- 
ally employed full time but were temporarily on 
part time, most often because of slack work. How- 
ever, nearly a million were usually able to obtain 
only part-time work, for reasons idiown by the 
following figures : 



iViufii^er worken cn part ikme 

for econcmk reoiom, 1966 



Reatonofor paH4ime work 


Total 


Utuattf 

work 

fuBttme^ 


UmtaUji 
work 
port time 


Total 


1,960 


1,009 


951 


Slack work 


881 


710 


171 


Material shortages 


27 


26 


1 


Repairs 


34 


34 




New job— 


177 


160 


17 


Job ended- 


74 


62 


12 


No full-time work available.. 


766 


16 


750 



* Note: Detattma^ not add to totals due to iroundliifo 



Most of the workers who normally can get only 
part-time work are in trade and service industries, 
including household employment. The majority 
are women. Among the part-time workers who 
usually work full time, however, the majority are 
men, and more of them are in manufacturing than 
in any other major industry group.* ** 

Nonwhite workers are disproportionately af- 
fected by part-time employment, as by total un- 
employment. They are often entrapped in chronic 
part-time work, mainly in service jobs, as is indi- 
cated by the following 1966 figures for workers in 
nonagricultural industries: 

*For more information on part>tlme worimta, ace app. tablea 

A-21, A-22, and A-23. 
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By definition, the underemployed are a group 
with limited work opportunity and consequently 
curtailed income. In all probability, many of the 
workers included are living in poverty. The wide 
range of uncertainty as to the size and character 
of this group is, thus, a major obstacle in assess ing 
the extent of employment hardship. It is one which 
should be overcome through additional informa- 
tion (as outlined in the later discussion of infor- 
mational needs). 



PEOPL€ NOT LOOKING FOR WORK 
WHO WANT JOBS 

Many people who are neither working nor seek- 
ing w’ork want and need jobs. Evidence to this ef- 
fect has accumulated in recent years. For example : 

— ^The proportion of men below normal retire- 
ment age who are out of the work force has 
been rising, especially among nonwhites. 

— high proportion of youth in slum areas 
who have dropped out of school are neither 
working nor seeking work. 



Table 3. Percent op Persons With Work Experience Who Had Specified Numbers of Weeks 

AND Spells op Unemployment, by Sex and Age, 1961 and 1966J 









1961* 










1966 






Sex and age 


5 weeks 
or more 


15 weeks 
or more 


27 weeks 
or more 


2 spells 
or more 


3 spells 
or more 


5 weeks 
or more 


15 weeks 
or more 


27 weeks 
or more 


2 spdls 
or more 


3 spells 
or more 


Both sexes, total. 


11.6 


6.3 


2.8 


6.2 


3.3 


6.4 


2.8 


1.0 


4.0 


2.3 


Men, 16 years and over- 


13.2 


7.0 


2.9 


7.2 


4.0 


6.7 


2.8 


1.0 


4.4 


2.7 


16 and 17 years 


7.7 


3.7 


2.1 


4.6 


2.1 


9.0 


4. 5 


2.2 


6.1 


4. 0 


18 to 24 years 


22.4 


11.3 


5.0 


12.7 


6.1 


10.4 


4.2 


1.3 


7.3 


4« 3 


25 to 44 years. 


13.6 


7.0 


2.6 


7.4 


4.3 


6.i 


2.2 


.6 


3.9 


2.3 


45 to 64 years 


11.3 


6.4 


2.7 


6.2 


3.6 


5.7 


2.8 


1.0 


3.7 


2. 4 


65 years and over 


6.8 


4.6 


2.3 


4.0 


2.9 


4.2 


2.9 


1. 5 


3.0 


1.9 


Women, 16 years and 














2.7 


1.0 


3.2 


1.6 


OVCT 


8.8 


5.1 


2.4 


4.4 


2.1 


5.9 


16 and 17 years 


3.1 


2.3 


1.1 


1.9 


.5 


5.5 


2.0 


.5 


4.0 


2.2 


18 to 24 years 


13.4 


6.9 


2.7 


7.0 


2.9 


7.8 


3.3 


1.1 


4. 3 


2.1 


25 to 44 years. 


9.3 


5.4 


2.6 


4.4 


2.2 


5.5 


2.4 


.9 


2.7 


1.2 


45 to 64 years 


7.8 


4.7 


2.4 


3.9 


2.1 


5.3 


2.8 


1.2 


3.1 


1.7 
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» Ei cl wdff penons who looked for work but who did not work. The rotes * Dots for 14- snd IS-yesr-olds are induded In the 1»- and 17-yeai>old gnmpo 

would ha somewhat higher if they were induded. and in the totals. 



Non: Percent not dfown whan baas Utaaa than KMMND. 



Percent of voorkere 

Work eekedule v>ho toere nonwhUe 

On full-time schedules 10. 2 

On part-time for economic reasons : 

Usually worked full time 18.4 

Usually worked part time 32. 6 



To arrive at a satisfactory indicator of employ- 
ment disadvantage, it is essential to consider the 
impact of partial unemployment suggested by 
these figures, as well as total unemployment. Un- 
fortunately, the data on part-time employment in 
an average week cannot be combined with the even 
more crucial estimates of the numbei’s unem- 
ployed for more than a specified number of weeks 
out of the year. The two sets of figures are not 
comparable and could overlap to a serious extents 
A very rough estimate was arrived at by relat- 
ing the two sets of data in different, logical ways. 
This estimate relates to people underemployed in 
1966, in the sense that they usually worked part 
time but wanted full-time employment and had 
not had a substantial amount of unemployment 
during the year (5 or more weeks) . It appears that 
the number of underemployed worters, as thus de- 
fined, was probably in the neighborhood of 1 to 
V/2 million. 
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— ^Persons with limited education are more 
likely to be out of the labor force than those 
with more education. 

— large number of older workers — ^includ* 
ing many with retirement benefits — ^both need 
and wi^ to continue in paid employment. 

— ^Many women who want to ^vork, either to 
support themselves and their families or to 
supplement their husband’s income, report 
that they cannot do so for lack of child-care 
facilities. 

— ^Illness and disability prev^t many persons 
from working in physically demanding occu- 
pations and sometimes keep them from work- 
ing at any job. Long-term disabilities also 
tend to discourage persons from even looking 
for work. 

To get more definite information on how many 
people not in the labor force want to work and the 
reasons why they are not seeking jobs, the Depart- 
ment of Labor recently made a series of special 
studies. The most comprehensive of these studies 
showed that, in September I960,* 5.3 million men 
and women — 1 out of every 10 of those outside 

*For a foU report on tbe flndlngi of this sarrey, see Robert L. 
Stein, “Reasons for Nonpartlcipatton In the Labor Force,” 
Uonthly Labor Review, July 1907, pp. 22-27, reprinted as Special 
Labor Force Report No. 80. 



the labor force — ^wanted a job. The other 9 out of 
10 said they did not desire a r^ular job. However, 
the information obtained from the latter group 
did not permit probing into the conditions under 
which they might consider working nor into their 
possible need for additional income. 

When those desiring work were asked why they 
were not looking for jobs, the reasons most often 
cited were ill health, school attendance, family 
responsibilities, or belief that they could not find 
jobs. (See table 4.) Presumably, the impediments 
to jobs could be overcome for many of these peo- 
ple by better health care, arrangemoits for child 
care, school-work programs, referral to suitable 
jobs, and other services. 

The % million people — over 250,000 moi and 
nearly 500,000 women— who were not locking for 
work because they believed it would be impossible 
to find any were the group of probably greatest 
concern from the viewpoint of manpower policy. 
Presumably many had given up the search for 
work after fruitless and discouraging job-finding 
efforts. In addition, nearly as large a number of 
women cited inability to arrange for child care as 
the specific reason why they were not looking for 
jobs. 

It is also significant that close to 400,000 of the 
group not looking for woi^ because of ill health 



Table 4. Persons Not in the Labor Force Who Wanted a Regular Job, bt Reason for Not 

Looking fob Work, September 1966 



[NtmdMn In tbooMiidi] 



Reason 


Men 


Women 


Number 


Percent 

distribution 


Number 


Percent 

distribution 


Total 


1,641 


loao 


3,651 


loao 


Believes it would be impossible to find work i ..... 


266 


16.2 


488 


13.4 


Ill health, physical disability 


480 


29.3 


598 


16.4 


In school - 


706 


43.0 


536 


14.7 


Family mapoiMihilitiM 






1,080 


29.6 


Inability to arrange child care 






435 


11.9 


Miscellaneous personal reasons * 


144 


&8 


290 


7.9 


Expects to be working or seeking work shortly. 


44 


2.7 


226 


6.2 



ilndodMtmploytrt think too old (or too young); oonldn’tfindordidiiot * Ineliidw old «|* or iftlnaMnt,niOTln(, entwine or iNtfinfAnnodFoNM, 

bdiera any J(ib (or any anitaUa Jhb) traa aTaflablt; lacka akOl, axparianee, doathlnfuiilly,iriannliictoto1iaektoaeliii)ol,aadnoneedtowaric atpnant 
adaeatiOD, or training; no tiangportation; racial diaerimlnatkni; langnaga time. 

dilBcattlie:andpaytoolow. Non: Dataflmaynotaddkitotoladnatoroandlnf. 
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or phydcal or mental disabilities said they would 
take part-time or light work if it were ayailable, 
or said they would seek work when their health 
improved. However, it is not possible on the basis 
of the survey data to distinguish clearly between 
people who could be helped to enter employ- 
ment and those with serious and uncorrectable 
handicaps. 

Altogether, these data represent a major con- 
tribution to knowledge of the people not currently 
in the labor force who are potential workers. But 
the number that should be counted as underutilized 
is still much in doubt. 

The gap in the present effort to develop indica- 
tors of employment hardship is not as great as 
might be inferred, however. Many of the 5.3 mil- 
lion people who wanted work but were not looking 
for it in a particular week of September 1966 had 
probably sought jobs earlier in the year and then 
stopped looking— because of discouragement, in- 
creadng ill health, return to school, or other rea- 
sons.^ If they actually looked for jobs during 1966, 
they have, of course, been counted among the un- 
employed in the figures presented earlier. 

Nevertheless, this is still an area of unfortunate 
doubt and incompleteness in the data on the Na- 
tion’s underemployed people. It is an area where 
further factfinding and exploration are much 
needed. 

INFORMATIONAL NEEDS 

Geographic Cdncontrations of Joblessness and 
Underemployment 

The concentration of unemployment and under- 
employment in urban slums and impoverished 
rural areas— the places where these problems are 
known to be most critical— have not been discussed 
in this chapter. Though plans are far advanced for 
a new program of studies on employment and un- 
employment problems in urban slum areas, to be 
launched by the Department of Labor in 1968, the 
amilable statistical information for such areas is 
still limited, in the main, to a few special surveys 
conducted in 1966 and reported on in last year’s 

^Tbe total nmnber of pe<^le In the drllian work force at anj 
ttine during 19M was about 11 million larg)^ than the number 
In the labor force In S^tember. This difference In numbers was 
certalnljr accounted for In part by people not counted as wickers 
In September* but still desiring Jobs at that time. 



Manpower Report? The following chapter on Bar- 
riers to Employment of the Disadvantaged sum- 
marizes some of the key findings as to the extent 
of joblessness and underemployment among slum 
residents. 

The more extensive series of surveys, now bong 
developed for dum areas, will provide r^ular in- 
formation on employment and related problems in 
these areas. They will be designed to shed light 
upon the special employment-connected problems 
of urban dums and to measure their seriousness 
and extent. Special efforts will be made to increase 
understanding of the motivation of slum residents 
with respect to work and job hunting, training and 
education, and of the ways in which people in the 
dums survive economically. The surveys will be 
highly fiexible and will test various approaches 
aimed at providing new insights into these intri- 
cate problems. The findings ^ould provide im- 
proved guidelines for manpower programs and 
policies tailored to the needs of slum residents. 

Intensive efforts will also be made in these suiv 
veys to obtain information on the characteristics 
of persons missed in censuses or other household 
surveys. In the past few years, much attention has 
been paid to the undercount of the population in 
census surveys. This undercount is highest (15 to 
20 percent) for young nonwhite men, among whom 
rates of unemployment and underemployment are 
also extremely high. Limited data suggest that the 
missed population is typically of a lower socio- 
economic group than the population counted. Fur- 
thermore, a large proportion of the uncounted 
population probably lives in urban slums, where 
census taking is particularly difficult. For these 
reasons, the new surveys will make q>ecial efforts 
to reach persons who might be missed in regular 
census surveys. 

Strengthening of Annual Work-Experience Data 

Information on unemployment throughout the 
year has great potential value as a measure of the 
need for manpower policies and programs and a 
guide in their devdopment. However, the present 
data have some serious shortcomings. Further 
work along the following lines would be useful, 
assuming that it proves to be technically feasible 
and resources permit its implementation. 

■ See if #7 Jfaiiffoteer Rtifwrt, p. 73 X. 
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1. In order to have a current measure of annual 
unemployment, procedures should be developed to 
make the work-experience survey results avail- 
able more prmnptly, and posfflbly to collect and 
publish these data quarterly. 

2. Because involuntary part-time employment 
is a serious source of underemployment, efforts 
should be made to measure the impact on workers 
of part-time employment for economic reasons 
during the year as a whole. Information is needed 
not only on the total numbers of worters affected, 
but also on the extent of reduction in their work- 
ing hours and on the duration and recurrence of 
their involuntary part-time employment. 

3. Special cross tabulations of work-experience 
data with monthly labor force data could shed 
more light upon the reasons why persons are un- 
employed or not in the work force. 

4. Information on the number of persons who 
look for a job — ^presumably a better job, or at least 



a different one — ^while they are employed would 
help to guide placement and training programs. 
No information is now available on this point. 

5. Information on the duration of the longest 
spell of unemployment experienced by workers un- 
employed at any time during the year would help 
in assessing the significance and incidence of long- 
duration unonployment. 

6. As a measure of the total need for job-finding 
efforts and of programs to help workers hold jobs, 
more information should be developed on speUs of 
unemployment, cross classified by the total num- 
ber of weeks of unemployment workers had dur- 
ing the year and by various personal characteris- 
tics. 

7. Although inadequate training and education 
are clearly related to the incidence of unemploy- 
ment, further investigation is needed to indicate 
the effects of these factors on the extent of unem- 
ployment throughout the year. 



Adequacy of Workers* Earnings 



The dramatic rise in the average earnings of 
Ame rican workers is one of this country’s proud 
achievements. There is general recognition that 
workers’ earnings must, at minimum, keep pace 
with living costs and that national gains in pro- 
ductivity should be reflected fully in workers’ ris- 
ing standard of living. 

The elimination of substandard wages is also 
an accepted national goal — and has been for 30 
years, since the enactment of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 (FLSA). Successive 
amendments to the act, culminating in those of 
1966, have extended its minimum wage provisions 
to a larger and larger proportion of the work force 
and have raised the specified m in i mum s to pro- 
gressively higher levds (in dollars,- if not always 
in terms of purdiadng power). State minim u m 
wage laws also refiect public recognition, extoid- 
ing many years back, of the need to protect work- 
ers agai^ substandard wage rates. 

The growing concern with inadequate annual 
turning s is more recent. It can be traced to the 
Nation’s explicit commitment to eliminate poverty. 
Although the reduction of unemployment is an in- 
tegral part of the antipoverty programs, there is 
realization that year-round employment of a fam- 
ily’s chief breadwinner provides no guarantee of 
an annual income above the poverty threshold. In 
1966, for example, nearly one-third of the Nation’s 
poor families were headed by workers employed 
all year but at inadequate wages. It is hoped that 
the improvements in minimum wa ji;e standards un- 
der recent amendments to the FLSA will help, 
over the next several years, to raise wages for 
many of the working poor. But more extensive 
measures — for example, training to increase their 
productivity or some form of income supple- 
ments — ^may well be required to lift other workers 
in this group above the poverty level. 

Another reason why the spotlight is turning 
more and more on the adequacy of workers’ earn- 
ings is concern with inequality of income. The con- 
viction is growing that social unrest in urban ghet- 
tos may refiect dissatisfaction with the disparity 
between the impoverished and the aMuent, as much 
as with the low level of living endured by dum- 
dwellers. Thus, knowledge about earnings is essen- 
tial in evaluating the position of workers in the 
American economy and society. And while the 



first concern of mmipower policy is to eliminate 
unemployment, a closely related concern is that 
those who work shall share in the national 
prosperity. 

Accordingly, this discussion of the adequacy of 
workers’ earnings has two focuses. It considers, 
first, the recent and impending improvements in 
minimmn wage standards under the FLSA and 
the numbers of workers still reiving lower 
houidy wages. The main discussion, however, is 
concerned with annual earnings — and particularly 
with the magnitude of the low-earner problem still 
existing among woikers with year-round, full- 
time employment, despite a major reduction in the 
extent of low earnings since the early 1960’s. 

MINIMUM WAGE STANDARDS 

Minim um wage standards, at both the Federal 
and State levels, have helped increasingly to es- 
tablish a floor under workers’ wages. The Fair 
Labor Standards Act— the Federal minimum wage 
law — establishes minimum wage protection for 
workers engaged in interstate commerce or in the 
production of goods for interstate commerce and 
for employees of certain enterprises which are so 
engaged. 

This law aims to establish a minimum standard 
of wages necessary for the health, efficiency, and 
general well-being of workers without substan- 
tially curtailing employment or earning pUwer. 
The 1966 amendments to the FLSA, which be- 
came effective on February 1, 1967, broadly ex- 
panded its protections. They raised the minimum 
wage significantly and extended coverage to many 
more workers. 

Between 1938, when the law was passed, and tiie 
enactment of the 1966 amendments, the level of the 
tninimiim wage was increased three times and the 
basic coverage of the act expanded only once. The 
1966 amendments have accompli^ed the most far- 
reaching improvements since 1938 in Federal wage 
and hours standards, and represent a big step to- 
ward the act’s goal of eliminating substandard 
labor conditions. When signing these amendments, 
the President pointed out that “The new minimum 
wage . . . will not support a very big family, but 
it will bring workers and their families a little bit 
above the poverty line.” 
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Table 5. Estimated Numbeb of Private Nonsupervisobt Employees Earning Less Tran 
Specified Ca.sh Wages per Hour, by Industry, February 1968 

(NambenintboaMadi] 



Total 



Employees eaniing cash wages of less than: 



Industry 


number of 
nonsuper- 
visory 
employees 


$1.60 


$1.30 


$1.15 


$1.00 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Total » 


51,866 


10, 123 


19.5 


7,302 


14. 1 


4,663 


9.0 


3422 


36 


Agriculture, forestry, and 




















fisheries 


1, 513 


1,154 


76.3 


828 


54.7 


509 


33 6 


281 


13 6 


Retail trade (including eat- 




















ing and drinking places)... 


9, 150 


3,278 


35.8 


2,040 


22.3 


1,094 


12.0 


553 


30 


Service 


7,589 


3,259 


42l9 


2,185 


28.8 


1,056 


13 9 


647 


35 


Domestic service 


2,223 


2,045 


92.0 


2,005 


90.2 


1,925 


83 6 


1,912 


830 


All other 


31, 391 


387 


1.2 


244 


.8 


79 


.3 


< 29 


. 1 



* ExdadM esMUtlTe, idmlntotntiTe, »nd profeadonal employeM. 



About 33 million of the 51.9 million nonsuper- 
visoiy workers in private employment were sub- 
ject to a minimum wage under the FLSA prior to 
the amendmoits. For these workers, the amend- 
ments raised the specified minimum from the pre- 
vious $1.25 an hour to $1.40 effective February 1, 
1967, and $1.60 on February 1, 1968. 

Over 9.7 million additional workers were given 
protection by the amendments, including some for 
whom this protection will not become effective un- 
til 1969. More than 2.6 million of the newly covered 
workers are employed by Federal, State, and local 
governments. For most newly covered workers the 
minimum wage became $1 an hour on February 
1, 1967, and $1.15 on Febmaiy 1, 1968, with an 
additional increase to $1.30 scheduled for early 
1969. For newly covered workers in nonfarm jolw 
(though not those in agriculture) the minimum 
will go still higher in following years, reaching 
$1.60 on February 1, 1971. 

How many workers in this country still earn 
less than $1.60 an hour? It is estimated that about 
10 million — or 1 out of every 5 nonsupervisory 
workers in private employment — ^received less than 
$1.60 in cash wages in February 1968. Most of 
these workers are in agriculture, retail trade, and 
the services, particularly domestic service. (See 
table 5.) Included are a good many workers newly 
covered by the FLSA — ^who must be paid at least 
$1.60 within 3 years, if they are in nonfarm jobs — 



as well as workers not covered by the act. 

While the FLSA provides the basic wage pro- 
tection in this country, 36 States, the Distdct of 
Columbia, and Puerto Bico have operative mini- 
mum wage laws or orders, some of which supple- 
ment the Federal minimum wage. It is estimated 
that as of early 1968, nearly 3.5 million workers 
not covered by the FLSA — ^mostly, in retail trade 
and service industries — ^were subject to State mini- 
mum wage requirements. Ih five States and Puerto 
Bico the minimum rate in effect in February 1968 
was$1.60 ormoreanhour. 

Nearly 8.3 million workers in private employ- 
ment are still unprotected by either Federal or 
State minimum wage requiroments, however. Of 
this group, some 2 million work in retail trade, 
2.2 million in domestic service, 1.3 million in other 
services, and about 900,000 in agriculture. 

These fields of employment — above all, domestic 
service and agriculture — are where the problem 
of low hourly wages is most widespread and most 
severe. More than 4 out of every 5 workers in do- 
mestic service, and nearly 1 out of every 5 in agri- 
culture, have money wages of under $1 an hour 
(though wages in kind may compensate in part 
for these eid^remely low rates). 

Information is not available, however, on the 
personal characteristics or the family respmisibili- 
ties of these workers. In order to evaluate the dg- 



nificance for them of low hourly wages, it would 
be derarable to know, for example, how many are 
youth still in school, retired or handicapped work- 
ers, or secondary wage earners, as well as the num- 
bers who must support not only themselves but 
also dependents on the basis of their meager wages. 

ANNUAL EARNINGS 

Trends In Eomingt 

Gains in real yearly earnings (money earnings 
adjusted for price changes) have been ^arp and 
unremitting in this country since before World 
War n. In little more than two and a half dec- 
ades, white male wage earners have increased their 
median annual wage income by 2^ times — ^from 
$2,600 in 1939 to $6,500 in 1966.* White womea. 
workers nearly doubl^ their incomes — from $1,580 
to $3,100 — during the same period. For nonwhite 
men the dollar gain was far less — from $1,050 to 
$3,850^-thpugh their relative pomtion improved 
substantially. And the same general findings apply 
to nonwhite women, whose average earnings went 
from $575 to $2,000. 

These long-term gains reflect the ending of 
the great depression of the 1930’s, the impact of 
World War II in stimulating employment, and 
postwar economic growth and ridng wage levels, 
Moreover, the trend in earnings has continued 
strongly upward in recent years, as shown by data 
for the 5-year period from 1961, when the current 
economic upturn began, to 1966, the latest year 
for which figures are available. 

American worters, both men and women, 
achieved agnificant increases in average eaniings 
in these 5 years — ^from $5,000 to $5,800 for men 
and from $1,900 to ^^50 for women. (See chart 
2.) These figures include worters in the labor force 
only part time or part year, as well as full-time 
workers. If the frmne of reference is shifted from 
all earners to male year-round, full-time workers 
only (nearly all of whom are household heads), 
the average earnings level is substantially higher, 
but the rate of gain in earnings remains about the 
same. Average earnings for this group advanced 
from $6,050 in 1961 to $6,850 in 1966. 

*A11 aimiial Income and earning* data In tbla diapter are in 
‘‘conatant" IMd dollar*— ibat 1*, price increases since the earlier 
years are accounted for by conre^ng the earnings figures to their 
lOfifi purchasing power. 



CHART 2 

Bamings of workers increased sharply 
between 1961 and 1966. 
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Of the 35.5 million men employed full time 
throughout 1966, 9 percent (3.2 million) earned 
less than $3,000. However, both the nun^r and 
proportion of steadily employed men with earn- 
ings as low as this were substantially less than in 
1961 — a sign of continuing progress in eliminating 
substandard earnings as a factor in poverty. 

Accompanying this decrease in the uu^denoe of 
low earnings was a decMed increase in the propor- 
tion of worters earning more than $10,000 a year. 
The persistent improvonent in both these dimen- 
sions of earnings is shown by the following figures 
for male yesur-round, full-time workers: 



^UnleM otherwlae •peclfied, the dlicuMlon that foUow* rdatc* - 
to total eaniings from all source* during the calendar year — 
wage and salary Income from all Job* a* well as all farm and mm- 
tarm sdf-employment Income. For a fiiU oplanatlon of the earn- 
ings data, see the report Incime in lUt oj Fsmilfe* and Penont 
in the United States (Washington: U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, December 28, 1987), Current Popu- 
lation Reports Series P-80, No. 53. 
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Uneent who eatml— 



Yttr Unitr $8,000 $WfiOO or our 

1956 16. 1 9. 7 

1961 13. 2 16. 0 

1966 - 8.9 20.1 

A different conclusion is arrived at, however, if 
progress is measured in terms of the distribution 
of earnings. In 1956, 1961, and also 1966, the high- 
est paid 20 percent of all male year-round, full- 
time workers received 40 percent of the aggregate 
earnings received by such workers, whereas the 
lowest paid 20 percent received only about 7 per- 
cent. Though earnings have risen in absolute terms 
for workers at both ends of the earnings scale, 
there has been no improvement in the relative 
share received by the lowest paid fifth of all male 
year-round, full-time workers. In fact, the dispar- 
ity between the lowest and highest paid groups 
has grown in dollars, though not in relative terms. 
(See table 6.) In other words, the gains have been 
proportionately distributed among workers at all 
earnings levels, so that there has been no lessening 
of the inequities in the distribution. 



Table 6. Earnings of Men Who Worked Year 
Round, Full Time, 1956, 1961, and 1966 ^ 



Item 


1956 


1961 


1966 


20 percent earned more than. 
20 percent earned lees than.. 
Ratio 


$7, 541 
3,388 
2.23 


$8,640 

3,819 

2.26 


$10, 002 
4,417 
2.26 





1 earnings for 19W and 18(U are adjusted for price changes to lOW. 



Problems in Defining Lew Eomings 

The large numbers of workers who still have 
substandard earnings — defined for the purposes of 
this analysis as an earned income below $3,000 a 
year — are the focus of concern in the rest of this 
earnings discussion. Workers employed year 
round at full-time jobs who still make less than 
$3,000 are the group mainly discussed. 

It should be clearly recognized that — ^while 
establishing a cutoff below which earnings might 
be designated as unacceptable, substandard, or in- 
adequate— this $3,000 definition does not allow for 
the fact that a fixed amount of purchasing power 
may not go as far toward providing a generally 
acceptable standard of living as it might have 



years ago. As a Nation, we are more affluent and 
our values with respect to the definition of ^^neces- 
sities” have changed. 

One indicator of the persistently changing con- 
cept of a comfortable level of living in this coun- 
try is provided by the City Worker’s Family 
Budget published by the Department of Labor. 
The third major revision of this budget published 
in 1966 differs significantly from earlier estimates. 
Expenditure patterns of a family seeking to main- 
tain a motierate level of living in 1966 refiect differ- 
ences in the quality and quantity of goods and 
services and include many items not previously 
considered. 

The estimated annual cost of a moderate living 
standard for a well-established family of four was 
$9,200 in urban areas of the United States as of 
autumn 1966, refiecting a 24-percent rise in living 
standards from 7 years earlier.'' The $3,000 low 
earnings figure used in this chapter represented 
only a third of the BLS moderate living standard 
in 1966, compared with about two-fifths in 1959. 
This change suggests a significant worsening of 
the relative position of the low earner in this 
country. 

Perspective on the relative situation of men who 
earn less than $3,000 can be gained also by com- 
parison with the median earnings for aU male 
year-round, full-time workers. In 1961, median 
earnings for steadily employed males were $6,050 
(in 1966 dollars) compared with $6,850 in 1966 
as noted above. Although the number of regularly 
employed men with substandard (i.e., below 
$3,000) earnings fell by 1 million over the 5-year 
period, workers who remained in this group fared 
worse relative to the average steadily employed 
American male in 1966 than they did in 1961. 

Although low earnings of family heads ore on 
important cause of poverty, it diould be noted that 
the $3,000 cutoff is not designed as a measure of 
poverty. It takes no account of supplanentary 
sources of income or of variable family needs. 
Bather, it refiects the progress made so far in es- 
tablishing a national standard regarding the mini- 
mum acceptable rewards for work, as expressed in 
the national minimum wage law. A worl^r paid 

Tkese estlmatet reflect the variation In priorittea and avail- 
able income from family to family aa well as the costs of the 
Items that comprise the budget. The mix of goods and services in- 
cluded In the total varies over time and from family to family. 
See City Worker’o Family Budget (Washington : U.S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1988), BLS Bulletin No. 
1570-1. 
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for 50 weeks of work, averaging 40 hours each, at 
$1.60 an hour (the general FLSA minimum stand- 
ard) would earn $3,200 for the year. In all likeli- 
hood, annual earnings of $3^200 in 1968 will have 
about the same purchasing power as $3,000 did in 
1966, due to the steady upward trend in prices. 

In this discussicm, the $3,000 cutoff is applied to 
idl workers regardless of family status, althou^ 
substandard earnings of family heads inevitably 
represent a more serious social problon and there- 
fore should perhaps receive highest priority in 
program planning. For this reason, the focus of 
the discussion is on male earners, nearly all of 
whom are fomily heads or, in a small proportion 
of cases, individuals living by themselves. 

It is important to keep in mind that the earnings 
figures do not represent take-home pay, since they 
reflect gross income before taxes or any other de- 
ductions. Neither do they reflect earnings in kind, 
nor the value of non-money benefits derived from 



community services or from the employer-employee 
relationship. Muiy American worlrers have re- 
ceived increasingly numerous and liberal fringe 
benefits — ^paid vacations and holidays, supple- 



CHART3 

Proportion of men with low earnings 
has dropped at all occupational levels. 

Percent of men employed year-round 
full time who earned under $3,000. 
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mental unemployment benefits, health insurance, 
and so forth. The available data do not permit tak- 
ing account of such benefits in any systematic way. 
In general, however, the workers with the lowest 
money earnings are those least likely to have sub- 
stantial fringe benefits. And thqr are all too often 
hampered in making effective use of their limi f ed 
incomes by obstacles such as inability to get credit 
or credit gouging, the high prices and low quality 
of goods frequently found in slum area stores, and 
lack of knowledge of good purchasing method. 

Beyond qiiKrt;ion, a man trying to support a 
family in an urbui area in the 1960’s has had and 
will continue to have a very difficult time manag- 
ing on money earnings under $3,000 a year. As- 
suming that a man ^ould be abl$ to support his 
fiimily by his own earnings— -without having to 
rely on the earnings of his wife or children or on 
other sources of income such as public assistance — 
it is relevant to point out that $3,000 in earned in- 
come is not enough to keep any urban family of 
four or more above the poverty level.” 



Choracterittics of Lew Earners 

Low cash earnings are most prevalent among 
farmers and farm laborers. Farmworkers ac- 
counted for about 3 out of every 10 low earners 
(annual earnings under $3,000) among male year- 
round, full-time workers in 1966. However, farm- 
ers and fiirmworkers often receive income in kind, 
which supplements their low money earnings to 
some small extent. 

The incidence of low earnings among **fii11y 
employed” f armworkors, although extremely high 
in 1966, represented a striking improvement since 
1961. The proportion maki^ less than $3,000 
dropped from 62 to47 percent during these 5 years. 

The extensive migration from farm to nonf arm 
areas helped to reduce the incidence of low earn- 
ings among farmworkers, because of the heavy 
representation of the lowest earners among the 
migrants. At the same time, there was definite 
improvement in the earnings of workers who re- 
mained on the farm and had full-time work all 
year.** Over the 5-year period, median earnings 

" See Who Wat Poor <t» l$t$ (Wuhiagton : U.8. Depertment 
of Health, Edaeatlon, and Welfare, Social Seenritj Administra- 
tion, December «, 1987), Research and Statistics Note No. 23, 
table 1. 

^Occupation, Industry, aud dass of worker (l.e., wage and 
salary worker or sdf-«nployed) rdaite to the longest Job hdd 
dnrlng.the calendar year. 
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Tabls 7. Pebcent or Teab-Round, Full-Time 
Employed Men Who Eabned LESii Than 
$3,000, BY Industby and Class or Wobkeb, 
1961 AND 1966 > 



Induitry and claw of wwkor 


19S1 


19M 


Total _ 


13. 2 


8.9 


AgrUviiItiim 


60t0 


45. 1 


Wage and aalarjr workeia 


57.8 


49.3 


Self-employed 


5&2 


43L5 


Nonagrieultural induatriee. 


&6 


6.6 


Wage and salary wmken 


7.1 


5.9 


Bfinini^ fonatry, daheriea 


5.5 


5.5 


Conatnietion 


11.5 


7.3 


Bfauufaeturing. 


4.2 


4.3 


Tranapwtation and publie utilities 


3.7 


3.7 


Wholesale and retail trade 


12L4 


9.4 


Finanee and service 


las 


&8 


Publie administration 


3.7 


2L5 


Self-employed 


1&6 


ia7 



*ror coB U MwMUty, Utt Mrabigi llfiim an adUaiUd to nSMt prieo 
Cbouiif iMtwMO un and IMA 



for fsmiersand fsrmmsiuigers wentupby $1^00; 
for farm laborers, by $350.^* 

It must be borne in mind that these data relate 
<mly to year-round, full-time w<xrimr8» and 
inteimittenqjr of muploymeut is a particularly 
severe and iweiralent problem among farmwork- 
ers. In 1966, only M percent of the men whose 
longest job was as a farm laborer or foreman 
worked full time the year round, compared with an 
average of 70 percent for all occupational groups. 
Comprdienave data on yearly — mingn un not 
yet available^ however, for either farm or "'«n- 
&rm woriiers employ^ only part of thi ^ /. 

In most nonfarm occupation groups also, the 
proportion of low earners declined ov&e the i»st 5 
years. But occupational differences in the incidence 

" It IspoMlMe to calealate rootUjr the iMative lalacaet the 
deeceeie la the Cm labor Coree (through oat^algratioB or ihlfta 
to aoBCarai aetlrlW^ as opposed to the drop la tte laddeaes of 
lew earalags br appljrlBg tte IMl laddeaee of low earalagi to 
tte IMS Csna labor force. If the IMl ladieaee of lew earalags 
stlU preralled la 19M, there woald hare bsea iJl ariUloa low 
oatMis la Itda eoaipared with the !.• adOlOB there were la 
leei. The dircr ea ce betweea these two greops of lew eara cr e 
acarijr iOO.000 werhere l a that part of the drop la lew earacre 
UMit eoald he attrlbated to the deeroase la the feU-tlaN^ pear* 
reaad turn labor force. The neielabM dlEweaeos b e twe ea the 
towearaara at the IMl rate aad the actaal aaaber of lew eara- 
erelal M l d d d M dSwerhwe— l e that parted the orereU IStt to 
l idd ii M iaa n hatgraMheattilbotedtethele rr iaBeMthelad- 
deaeoef lew earaiasi f eat p ee r f oa ad, tm-Um tua n mimn. 



of low esmings remsined sbont constant. (See 
charts.) 

All major industry groups made progress be- 
tween 1961 and 1966 in reducing their low-eamecs 
ratios. Particularly marked improvements were 
recorded for trade and snrvices. This was probably 
due in part to increased minimum wage covwage 
in trade and service establifhments. As of 1966, 
however, low earners still represented a conrider- 
id>]y larger proportion of the wage and salary 
work force in trade and services than in all non- 
agricultnral industries. (See table 7.) 

In general, the propoiiitm of low earners dif- 
fered rather moderately among the major nonfarm 
industry divisions, probably reflecting, for the 
most part, industry differences in the proportion 
of low-skilled workers employed. In agriculture, 
the proportion of low earners was much higher 
than in any other industry, both among self-em- 
ployed farmers (44 percent) and among wage and 
salary worimrs in full-time, year-round jobs on 
farms (49 percent) . The problems of under^ploy- 
ment and poverty are extreme for many farmers 
as well as farm laborers.” And they contribute 
heavily to the total problem of low earnings among 
American woikers. 

Nmnvhile Workan 

One-fourth of the nonwhite men who woiked 
the whole year were low earners, compared with 
7 percent of the whites. Almost universally— hk- 
enpation by occupation and industry by indus- 
try— steadily employed nonwhite men experienced 
a higher Incidence of low earnings than did whites. 

Differential earnings by occupational group 
were maiked. In every occupational eatery, non- 
white men had a much hi^ier incidence of low 
earnings than did white men. Furthermore^ the 
conoentrati(Mi of nonwhites in sudi low-paying oc- 
cupations as service jobs and unskilled labor ac- 
counts, in part, for the large overall discrepaniy 
in eamiiigs between white and nonwhite workers. 
For example, 15 percent of all nemwhite men em- 
ployed all year were nonhirm laborers, as opposed 
to 4 percent of the white men. (See table 8.) 

If nonwhite workera could move up the occu- 
pational ladder, their earnings position would of 

*1W A ibltbBT SiBt— Bf tbb jWMlM BgjTOTl ffiftyt — 
Tkt PmH$ Lttt B tk M (WbiM^b: THMIwr* EMfcMt AS- 
rtmrr (3mhbImIm m Bml T w it r, teCT). 
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course be improved. However) the ino(Mne gains 
would probably be smaller for them than for white 
men making similar occupational progress. It has 
been estimated (on the basis of 1966 occupational 
earnings) that the low>eamer rate for nonwhites 
would still be about three times that for whites, 
even with the differences in occupational distribu- 
tion eliminated at the major group level. 

Differential earnings between whites and non- 
whites were equally marked <hi an industry basis. 
The <mly nonagricultural industry where non- 
white wage and salary workers earning below 
$3,000 for the year constituted less than one-tenth 
of total n<mwhite employment was public admin- 
istration. Among white ncmagricultural wage and 
salary workers, however, the highest incidence of 
low earners was 7 percent— in trade and services. 
The differentials in low earnings between whites 
and nonwhites in the major industrial sectors are 
shown in table 9. It is clear that nonwhites ex- 
perience a share in substandard earnings that far 
outweighs their share in total «nployment in all 
major branches of private industry. 

These figures show that steps to reduce poverty 



for nonwhite people must go beyond providing 
jobs for the unemployed or those not in the work 
force, beyond eradicating involuntary part-year 
or part-time work, and even beyond providing 
jobs in higher skiU, higher paying occupaticms. 
Bi addition to them important measures, dis- 
criminatory pay scales and hiring practices must 
be eliminated, and the worker’s earnings potential 
must be upgraded through better training, promo- 
tion opportunities and more job security. 

Low Earnings Among Woman 

If $3,000 is considered to be a cutoff for sub- 
standard earnings— that is, an inadequate return 
for a whole year of full-time labor— wcunen who 
worked all year in 1966 were in a much less satis- 
factory position than men. More than 1 in 4 of tiie 
fully employed women received less than $3,000, 
compared with fewer than 1 in 10 of the men. Half 
of the women who worked all year received $3,950 
or less, while the median earnings level for the 
men was $6,850. 



Table 8. Occupational Distbibution of Yeab-Round, Full-Time Employed Men and Those 

Who Eabned Less Than $3,000, by Colob, 1966 



[PeitMit dtatribntlODl 



Occupation 


White 


Nonwhite 


Total 

employed 


Low 

eamem 


Total 

empl<qred 


Low 

eamen 


Total 


lOOLO 


loao 


loao 


loao 


White-collar worken 


44.9 


26.4 


21. 0 


lai 


ProfcMioBal and technical woritera 


l&O 


5.7 


7.2 


1.7 


Managers, otficials, and proprietors 


16.8 


1L2 


42 


2.9 


Clerical worken 


7.4 


5.2 


7.6 


40 


Sales worken .... 


S.7 


43 


2.0 


1.5 


Blue-collar worinn 


44. 1 


32.5 


56.2 


49.8 


Craftsmen and fmemen 


21.5 


9.7 


12.9 


7.7 


Operatives 


18L8 


16.4 


28.5 


245 


Nmifarm laboren 


a8 


6.4 


14 8 


17.6 


Service worken ; 


5.4 


7.8 


17.1 


22.8 


Farmworken — — 


5.6 


33L1 


&6 


17.2 
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Table d. Tbar-Round, Fuli/-Timb Employed Men Who Eabned Below $3,000, by Colob, pob 

Selected Industries, 1966 



[NurntMTs in tboMUdf] 



Industry 


Number of 
white low 
earners 


As a percent 
of all whites 
employed 


Number 
nonwhite 
low earners 


As a percent 
of all non- 
whites 
employed 


Constnistion 


111 


5 


53 


27 


Manufacturing 


348 


3 


160 


16 


Trade - 


300 


7 


160 


36 


Service industries 


322 


7 


147 


25 



# 






% 



Only about 12 pertent of the women who work 
continuondy throughout the year are family 
heads. It is sometimes argued, therefore, that low 
earnings may not produce as much hardship for 
wcHnen workers and their families as they do for 
men. However, the earnings of women who are 
secondary wage earners are often essential to keep 
their :foi^ies out of poverty. And for women who 
are family heads, their generally limited earnings 
may be a source of acute deprivation. 

Fortunately, women have shared somewhat in 
the recent improvements in earnings. The number 
of women year-round, full-time workers earning 
less than $3,000 declined very little between 1961 
and 1966 (from 3.7 to 3.6 million). But during the 
same period, the total number of women working 
full time all year rose by 3.7 million; so even a 
small decrease in the low-earner group represented 
a significant relative gain. The incidence of low 
earnings among women was reduced in all occu- 
pations except private household work, where the 
low-earner ratio rose slightly. 

The continued large numl^rs of womMi in low- 
paid service occupations are a major factor con- 
tributing to the high prr^rtion of women workers 
in the low-eamings cat^ory. However, increases 
in substandard wage rates will be mandatory over 
the next several years for some service workers 
outside private households, as well as many in 
trade and certain other fields, under the 1966 
amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act (as 
discussed earlier). The prohibition of wage and 
other discrimination in employment under the 
Equal Opportunity Act also applies to women and 
diould help progressively to open opportunities 
for them in better paying jobs. 



INFORMATIONAL NEEDS 

1. As suggested in the discussion of minim u m 
wage standards, more information is needed on the 
socioeconomic characteristics of low-wage work- 
ers — both those outside the scope of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and those covered by the law but 
paid no more than the minimum wage. Informa- 
tion on the age, sex, color, marital status, and num- 
ber of dependents of low-wage workers, as well 
as theh occupations and training, is essential to 
poli<y planning. Explorations are in process of 
the various possible ways of obtaining information 
for these workers. 

2. The lack of satisfactory earnings information 
for part-year and part-time workers has signifi- 
cantly limited the foregoing discussion of the ade- 
quacy of earnings. Some suggestions for meeting 
this need by expanded tabulations of existing sta- 
tistics are included in the following section on 
Strengthening the Sub-Employment Data. In ad- 
dition, regular collection of weekly earnings data is 
needed in conn,ection with the Current Population 
Survey, to provide a direct measure of earnings 
levels for aU workers which can be related to their 
personal and economic characteristics. 

3. Although fringe benefits are known to be an 
important earnings supplement for many workers, 
no comprehensive data are available as to their na- 
ture or extent or the characteri'^ics and money 
earnings of the workers who do and do not receive 
them. The feasibility of obtaining information on 
these benefits from household surveys and other 
sources, such as the present q^stem of payroll re- 
ports ^m employers, diould be explored. 
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The Concept of Sub-Employment 



An initial effort to estimate the total impact of 
joblessness and inadequate earnings on workers 
in urban slumS) through a combined sub>mnploy> 
ment rate, was reported on in last yearns Manpoicer 
Report. In 10 slum areas surveyed by the Depart- 
ment of Labor in October 1966, the average rate 
of sub-employment was found to be about one- 
third. In other words, 1 out of every 3 slum resi- 
dents who were already workers, or should and 
could become workers with suitable help, was 
either jobless or earning only substandard wages. 

This rough estimate represented a first ex- 
ploratory approach to overaU measurement of the 
problems of unemployment and hardship in some 
of the worst uid poorest city dums. The new series 
of urban employment surveys, to be launched by 
the Department in 1968, will cany forward this 
effort to stuly sub-employment in dum areas 
where the problem is most extreme. What is re- 
ported on here is an initial step toward develop- 
ment of a sub-employment measure on a national 
basis. 

The concept of sub-employment reflects the judg- 
ment that workers with low earnings may have 
problems of as much concern from the viewpoint 
of manpower polKy as those of many workers 
with substantial unemploymmit. The purpose of 
antdyzing low earnings in conjunction with un- 
employment is not to equate the two, since they 
represent very different problems that will yield 
to very different solutions. Bather, the ctmeept of 
sub-mployment is designed to provide a summary 
measure of the total problem of unemployment and 
low earnings, its compounded impact on the same 
disadvantaged groups, and its effects in preventing 
several million workers and their families from 
sharing in the Nation’s economic prosperity. 

In working toward a national sub-employment 
indicator, unemployment has been measured in 
terms of the worker’s experience during an entire 
calendar year, and the earnings data utilized are 
annual earnings for year-round, fuU-time onploy- 
ment (as discussed in the preceding sections on Un- 

*lt ihoold be pointed ont that the tools for creetlng a crude 
concept of sab.emplo]raient have been available for several years ; 
data on annual earnings of year-ronnd workers, and on the em- 
IdoyaMnt and nnenployment eiperlence of woriiers on a calendar 
jaar basis, have been available since 1966 for aen and since I960 
for woBMn. This Is the first tlsM, however, that the two sets of 
data have been breast together In a olagle, eoapiebeaslve 
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employment and Adequacy of Workers’ Earn- 
ings). Thus, the indicator measures sub-employ- 
ment on an ammal basis — ^a considerably different 
measure from the sub-employment rate in a specific 
week arrived at last year for ’workers in urban 
slums.'' 

The new sub-employment measure includes two 
clearly defined and distinct groups— workers un- 
employed 15 or more weeks during the year and 
those who made less than $3,000 for year-round, 
full-time work (taken as a proportion of the entire 
labor force with a \^k or more of work experi- 
ence during the year) . 

This measure is a very conservative one, focused 
on the most serious problems of unemplo 3 rment 
and low earnings. The use of annual income data 
for full-time, year-round workers omits many 
whose weekly or hourly rates are inadequate. Sim- 
ilarly, the exclusion of persems who had fewer than 
15 weeks of unemployment understates that prob- 
lem. Many workers with low earnings and no sav- 
ings can be severely affected by any unemployment, 
and those who have almost 15 weeks of un^ploy- 
ment are certain to be seriously affected. The pres- 
ent measure of sub-employment also excludes per- 
sons who work part time involuntarily in many 
weeks of the year as well as those who have looked 
for jobs for as long as 15 weeks and then become 
discouraged and stop looking. Furthermore, no al- 
lowance is made for the incmnplete coverage of the 



**Tbe nncmployment component of tbe 1967 rab*em][d 07 nient 
rate for slam areu represented tbe nnmbw of persons unem- 
ployed In a particular week of the year regardless of tbelr dura- 
tion of unemployment The measure described here Indudea all 
persons — and only those— -who were unemployed IS or more 
weeks during the year. Similarly, tbe earnings component of tbe 
1967 Index was based on weekly earnings below a spedfled mini- 
mum, whereas the' present measure Is an annual one. 

In addition, the 1967 Index Indnded tiie foUowlng components : 

1. Persons working only part time though th^ wanted 
f nU-tlme work ; 

2. Half the number of "nonparUclpauts’' among men aged 
20 to 64 (on the assumption that the other half are not 
potential workers, dtlefiy because of physical or mental 
disabilities or severe personal problms) ; and 

8. An estimate of the male "nndereonnt” group (based on 
the assumption that the number of men In tbe area should 
bear the same rdatlon to the number of women that exists 
In the population generally ; also that half of the unfonnd 
men are In the four groups of sub-employed people Just 
listed. See Utt Mtnpower Rtport, pp. 74-75. 

llSny of tbe persons In these categories are also Indnded this 
year, thon^ not specifically IdentUM. Wor example, some re- 
ported last year as Involuntary part-tlnm woriiers or as persons 
outslds the werii force who wanted to work may have had 15 
or more weeks of unemploymsnt during 1967. 
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population (the so-called census nndeicount) 
wMch is probably largest among the most disad- 
vantaged groups. 

The preceding sections on Joblessness and Un- 
deremployment and the Adequacy of Workers’ 
Earnings discuss the available evidence as to the 
importance of these (unitted groups. Although lim- 
itations of the data did not permit their inclusion 
in the sub-employment measure at this time, the 
new index provides a base on which a still more 
comprehensive measure can be built when the 
needed figures become available. 

RATES OF S'iB-EMPLOYMENT 

Sub-employment has declined idiarply since 1961. 
The 8id>-employment rate^ as presently measured, 
^ from 17 percent in 1961 to 10 percent in 1966. 

Low earners were by &r the larger of the two 
groups included in the index— 6.7 million, as com- 
pared with 2.4 million with 15 or more weeks of 



CHART 4 

Sub-employment rates declined sharply 
for both men and women between 
1961 and 1966. 
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unemployment in 1966. And although the number 
of low earners declined substantially between 1961 
and 1966 (by 16 percent), the improvement was 
not nearly as sharp as in the number with exten- 
sive unemployment (which decreased by more 
than 50 percent) . Plai^y, the problem of low earn- 
ings has beeii less responsive to the econrnnic up- 
turn than extmided unemployment and, so htr, has 
been lem affected by manpower and antipbverty 
programs. 

Slightly over half of the sub-employed were 
men despite the hict that their rate was considera- ' 
bly lower than that for women (9 percent, com- 
pared with 13 percent). Among both men and 
women, low earnings was a much more common 
problem than unemployment of 15 or more weeks; 
thedi^arity was greater for wmnen? (See chart 4.) 

The economic disadvantage suffered by non- 
white men is sharply portrayed by the sub-onploy- 
ment data. Their sub-employment rate was 22 per- 
cent, compared with 8 percent for white men. Cou- 
pled with an unemployment rate almost three 
times as high as for white men was an equally dis- 
proportionate low-eamings rate. (See chart 5.) 

That these figures are only a rough, broad-gage 
indication of the proportion of woi^rs with 
a substandard employmrat-eamings situation 
warrants additional onphasis. As more data be- 
come available and concepts are further refined, 
both modificatimi and supplementation of this 
measure should be possible— including measure- 
ment of the degree of econcnaie hardship suffered 
by workers unemployed for different lengths of 
time. 

STRENI^ENING THE DATA ON 
SUB-EMPLOYMENT 

In the further development of summary indica- 
tors of unmiplojmient and inadequate earnings, 
there should be conthiued emphasis cm experi- 
mentation, innovation, and flexibility. Strengthen- 
ing of data is needed in several major req>ects. 

Measures of unemployment and inadequate 
earnings for residents of urban slums and other 
poverty areas are the first requirement. As noted 
earlier, the Dq»artment of Labcr is planning anew 
series of surveys which will supply many of the 
needed data for urban slums. 






Second) the development of n satisfactory 
measure of sul>employment has been much ham- 
pered by the absence of interrelated information 
on the earnings as well as the income of people 
with different amounts of unemployment, and of 
those employed only part time or part year. Much 
valuable information on these poiints could be ob- 
tained by a major expansion of tiibulations relat- 
ing data already collected throuj^ the work-ex- 
perience and income surveys. 

Additional specific needs for improved informa- 
tion include the following: 

— ^Ibiformation should be tabulated on reasons 
for unemployment, for part-year and part- 
time work, and for nonparticipation in the 
work force. Such information would be of 
particular value in interpreting the proposed 
new tabulations relating work experience and 
income. 

— An expanded tabulation program focusing 
on the work experience of each family mem- 
ber and the relation of such work experience 
to his earnings, and to family income, would 
yield many important insights. 



CHARTS 

Sub>employmeiit rate is nearty three times 
as high for nonwhite as for white men. 
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Income Maintenance for Workers 



Income protection in the event of unemployment 
or disabling accident or injury is another area of 
urgent concern to the well-be^jig of workers and 
their dependents. And so is assurance of an 
adequate income after retirement.'” 

The magnitude of the unemployment ride is 
indicated by figures already cited: In 1966, more 
than 11 million workers had at least one period of 
joblessness (over 15 million in the less prosperous 
years of 1961 and 1962). About 1 million woikers 
were unemployed for 27 or more weeks. 

More than 2 millicm suffered work injuries, and 
14,500 died from these injuries. In addition, on an 
average day, an estimated 1% to 2 million work- 
ers are prevented from working as a result of 
nonoccupational disabling injuries or illnesses, 
w;hich are far more frequent than work-ccmnected 
disabilities. 

Risks of such magnitude d^and protective 
measures of cmnmensurate scope and depth. This 
has been recognized since the incepti<m of our 
social security system more than 30 years ago. Un- 
employment insurance and retirement benefits 
have l^n major elements in this system fnmi the 
beginning. Workers disabled ly work-connected 
accident d>r mjnry have for even longer— over 50 
years — looked chiefly to the State workmen’s 
compensation insurance programs for economic 
protection. 

Though all these ^sterns have limitations and 
loopholes, they have been the means of preventing 
or greatly reducing deprivation for many millicms 
of Americans. They have also been supplemented 
by a variety of public and private programs for 
particular groups of workers. Moreover, a start 
has been made in providing income maintenance 
for workers disabled by illness or injury not re- 
lated to their jobs. 

To describe and assess the nature, accomplish- 
ments, and limitations of this highly cmnplicated 
network of programs would be far beyond the 
scope and purpose of this section. All that is at- 
tempted hers is to review briefly the available 
information — smne of it cmnprdiensive, some 
fragmentary — on how many of the country’s 

*TUa la Uatftai to loeoia ■MiateBoact pra^nuas 

Mgaai to foSaeo laeo«o looo iwaltiag fkaa latHiaptit* of 
work, aai tkarafMo 4oaa aot iadaio pafeUe awlataaeo, aauipowar 
tialiUa» orpofartjr prograaM. 



workers receive inctune protection from the major 
programs and how adequate this protection is. 

UNEMPlOYMENT 

The majmr source of income maintenance pro- 
tection in case of unemployment is the State- 
Federal unemploymmit insurance (UI) system, 
designed to provide temporary assistance against 
part of the wage loss due to involuntary unemploy- 
ment. A separate Federal wage-insurance program 
affords protection to unemployed railroad 
workers; still other Fedraal programs offer pro- 
tectimi to civilian employees of the Government 
and to ex-servicemen. Supplementing these Gov- 
ernment programs, for relatively small groups of 
workers, are private measures— almost exdufflvely 
the result of collective bargaining. 

Public Unsmploymant bisurancu 

Cevarogs. Natiomdly, more than three- fou rths of 
all jobs in wage and salary employment are 
covered by public unemployment insurance sys- 
tems, including the programs for railroad worimrs. 
Federal civilian employees, and ex-servicemen, as 
well as the State-Federal UI qrston. 

Effective as these programs are ($82.2 millitm in 
benefits were paid to almost 5 million imemployed 
workers in 1967), their coverage has major limita- 
tions. Nearly one-fourth of the jobs held by wage 
and salary workers are excluded. Tliese noncov- 
ered jobs are chiefly in five major categories: (1) 
State and local government, (2) domestic service, 
(3) nonprofit organizations, (4) farms and the 
processing of agricultural products, and (5) very 
small firms. (See chart 6.) 

Since the State UI laws differ somewhat in their 
coverage provimons, the proportiim of wage and 
salary workers with UI protectim is hi^er in 
some States than others, partly because of the in- 
dustrial emnposition of the State’s ecmiomy. It is 
under 70 percent in four largely agricultural 
States (North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, and 
Nebrasim) and 100 percent in Ifowaii only. (See 
chart 7.) 
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CHART C 



One out of every four wage and salary workers 
is not covered by unemployment insurance.*^ 
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In addition, the public unemployment insur- 
ance programs are not designed and do not attempt 
to protect the self-employed, unpaid family 
workers, young workers searching for their first 
job, or reentrants into the labor force. Yet in 1967 
almost two-fifths of the unemployed were in these 
categories— a very sizable and vulnerable group 
of workers. 

Even for wage and salary workers in covered 
employment, protection is not guaranteed. No 
worker qualifies automatically for UI benefits. The 
unemployment insurance program, like all other 
social insurance or income maintenance programs, 
requires some minimum earnings or length of serv- 
ice, or both, before a worker is eligible for benefits. 
In 1967, 12 percent of the jobless workers who 
applied for benefits under the UI system had in- 
scificient work experience to qualify for them. And 
if the unemployed woikers who did not apply for 
benefits because they knew they would not qualify 
could be counted also, the proportion excluded be- 
cause of insuflkuent woriL experience would be 
mnchhii^. 



Adeqaocy of f enefif faymnti. The genei^y ac- 
cept^ aim of unemployment insurance is to re- 
store at least half of the gross weridy wages of 
most workers who would qualify for UI benefits. 

In general. State laws provide for weekly briie- 
fits equal to half the worker’s previous weekly 
wage, up to a specified maximum benefit amount. 
When the laws were first enacted, the maximums 
set were hi^ enough to achieve the 50-peroimt 
benefit objective for most workers. But since then, 
benefits have failed to keep pace with rising wages. 
In 1967 the national average weekly benefit 
($41.25) represented only 36 percent of the aver- 
age we^y wage in covered employment, com- 
pared with 42 percent in 1939. In dollar tenns, the 
gap between wages and benefits has widened 
greatly year after year. (See chart 8.) 

The growing inadequacy of average weekly 
benefits, relative to average wages, is explained by 
the legally established ceilings on weekly benefits. 
These lUMimum benefit amounts, in many cases 
fixed in dollar terms, have lagged further and fur- 
ther behind rising wages. Currently, the maximum 
baric weddy benefit r e presents half or more of the 
average weddy wage in covered onployment in 
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Proportion of workers covered by unemployment insurance 
varies greatly among States. 1/ 




i/ ExcludM •mploymwt in private housaholds; includas all Stete and Fadaial piorams, percantefas baswl 
on March 1967 amploymant adjustad for covaraft IncroaMS. 

2/ Included in national avaraga. 

Source: U.S. Dapartmant of Labor. 



only 19 States. In 1939, all but two States were in 
the 50-percent or more category. 

Workers in low-paid jobs, who qualify for a 
weekly benefit below the maximum, can usually 
get a benefit equal to half their weekly wages. But 
those at higher wage levels are prevented by the 
benefit ceiling from receiving a 50-percent wage- 
loss replacement. Thus, the proportion of TJI 
claimants at the benefit maximum is another sig- 
nificant measure of benefit adequacy. 

In 1967, 47 percent of all eli^ble claimants were 
concentrated at the maximum weekly benefit 
amount, compared to an estimated 26 percent in 
1939.'* This change can be interpreted in two ways. 
On the one hand, it reflects the rising occupational 
and wage levels of Americui workers. The propor- 
tion of workers who are in low-skill and low-pay- 
ing jobe— the kind of jobs in which periods o2 un- 
employment occur most frequently — has declined 
significantly. However, it is plain that, for a large 
and growing proportion of workers covered by the 

•la twiral. watUy fe«MSt Uadta aaiw tht raUfoai aaMi* 

lldf iaf l awn i ar p ijatna in nm fi-TTTT~ 1*““ 

Malt ftasnuaa. MWwtfcUwa la fwaat tmn alaaik aU raUfaai 
NatSdaftaa laiilliai fw tha Hi^aiaai 



UI program, unemployment can mean more than 
a 50-percent income drop (from their previous 
weekly wage level). 

Dvroflen of fieiieflf Poymeiift. Unemployment in- 
surance must provide income maintoiance protec- 
tion of sufficient duration to tide workers over 
temporary periods of unemployment between jobs 
if it is to meet its intended olqectives. Most States 
pay benefits up to a maximum of 26 weeks (more 
in a few States) in a 1-year period. In nearly all 
States, however, the maximum duration of benefits 
for which a worker may qualify varies with the 
length of his past employment, so that scmie claim- 
ants are entitled to less than even 10 weeks of 
benefits.** 

The adequacy of benefit duration can be meas- 
ured by the proportion of claimants who remain 
unemployed so l<mg that they exhaust their benefit 
rights, lb periods when the general level of unem- 
ploymoit is low, about one-fifth to one-fourth of 

•n« laUtMl mam§»ofWMmt laMuraan feaa ft waUttm 

iftratteft ftf M tefttkft ftfti kftft ft ipwlftl i m t M mi *•» 
taMlIa «• teftrtm vllh IftiW nffTtat Ift thft iftlNfti IftiftMrf tefeft 

MlMMIt tktlr MtnMl iMMets. 




all worters who receive benefits exhaust their en- 
titlement, whereas in recession |»eriods this propor- 
tion may rise to one-third. (See chart 9.) But even 
in high employment periods, significant propor- 
tions of workers hit by locational, technological, or 
other changes in the structure of employment use 
up their benefits before finding new jobs. 

For a great many of those who exhaust their 
benefit rights, the duration is limited to less than 
26 weeks. In 1966, for example, almost 55 percent 
of the claimants who exhausted their benefits re- 
ceived compensation for less than 26 weeks. Most 
of these workers have no further income protec- 
tion, regardless of how long it takes them to find 
new jobs or to be recalled to their previous ones. 

For millions of workers, then, the UI q^stem 
does not meet its original objectives. It often fails 
to restore even as much as half of the weekly earn- 
ings to those who lose their jobs, and even that 
inadequate payment often stops before the work- 
ers are again earning wages. 



Privcrt# Unemployment Benefit Programs 

Additional income protection for the unem- 
ployed is available to relatively small groups of 
workers under private programs. One type of pro- 
gram ftiiwa at supplementation of UI benefits. Oth- 
ers are demgned to maintain or extend wage pay- 
ments, or their equivalmt, during slack period 
and following a worker’s separation, regardless 
of substitute inccxne in the form of unemploymmit 
insurance benefits. In general, workers who are 
protected by private programs are likely to be 
mnployed in jobs also covered by the public UI 
system. So the effect of these programs is to pro- 
vide more adequate income maintenance for s<mie 
workers eligible for UI, rather than to help some 
of the millions without UI protection. 

Suppfemenfof Un^mploymMt Mans. Income 

security protection became an important issue in 
collective bargaining in the 1950’s, when a oon- 
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CHART 9 



Many more workers exhaust their unemplc^ment 
insurance benefits when unemployment rises. 

Millions 
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y Includts Alaska and Hawaii btginning in Januaiy 1960. 

y Includat stata, vstaians% ex'Sstvicemtn's. Fadtral civilianemployees', and railroad programs. 
y Excludos axhauations under ^ Railroad Unemployment Insurance program; includes exhaustions 
under Puerto Rico Unemploy rent Insurance program after Dec. 31, 1960. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor. 



certod drive by several unicHis led to the establish- 
ment of supplemental un^ployment benefit 
plans (SUB). Such plans are designed to supple- 
ment Imefits paid under the public unemployment 
compensation programs. Concurrent^ and integra- 
tion of SUB and State UI benefits are usual. 

Approximately 700 SUB plans throughout the 
Nation cover about 2.5 million workers (1 out of 
20 of those covered by public programs) — half of 
them in the automobile and steel industries.^^ The 
coverage of SUB plans, in terms of the numbers 
of workers protected, has been at a standstill in 
recent years. The scope of many such plans, how- 
ever, has been broadened to provide for benefits 
to partially unemployed workers, and severance 
pay and moving allowances to terminated workers. 

Benefits to the individual worker, including UI 
benefits, are designed to replace 60 to 70 percent 



•Dwstkjr B. Klttatr, "IvppkatBtanr UacaplojrMBt BcMCt 
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of earnings, and practically all plans provide 
weekly allowances for dependents in additicm to 
the regular weekly benefit amount. This means 
that these workers are, of course, much better off 
than the vast majority of workers who have to 
depend solely on the public UI i^stem. 

Employment and Wage Guarantoos and Mated 

Benellts. The establishment of employment or wage 
guarantees has been one of the goals sought by 
organized labor as a solution to the problem of in- 
come maintenance for workers. The basic differ- 
ence between such guarantees and SUB plans is 
that the former assure workers who start or are 
available for work a minimum of employment or 
payment of straight time weekly wages for a stated 
number of weeks, while SUB plans usually sup- 
plement UI benefits to laid-off workers. 

Employment and wage guarantees are provided 
for in <mly a few collective bargaining agreements. 
Only about 600^ workers were covert by sudb 
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gaaiantees in 1963, the jiatest date for which in- 
formation is available, for the most part the 
guarantee was for a week only, although in a few 
cases it extended to 1 year. However, the 1967 
agreements in the automobile indiurtry took a long 
step toward a guaranteed annual wage, through 
a provisicm extending the industry’s SUB plan. 
Beginning in December 1968, laid-off employees 
with 1 year of seniority will be entitled to 95 
percent of their normal pay for 31 weeks, while 
those with 7 years’ seniority will be entitled to 
this benefit for up to a year after layoff. 

Severance pay arrangements are known by many 
different names (e.g., terminati<m pay, dismissid 
pay, separation pay, and layoff allowance). Such 
payments represent compensation for job loss. 
Benefits are usually based on prior wages and 
length of employment. They are not contingent 
upon the worker remaining unemployed, nor are 
they affected his receipt of other incmne main- 
tenance benefits. 

As of 1963, approximately 2.3 million workers, 
chiefly in manuhicturing, were covered by sever- 
ance pay or layoff provisions in major collective 
bargaining contracts (those covering lOO/XM) or 
more workers). All these workers are presumably 
covered also unemployment insurance. How- 
ever, in some 20 States UI bmefits are doiied or 
reduced for recipients of severance pay. As yet, 
severance pay has not been an important source 
of income to workers, nor an important cost item 
to employers. 

Thus, a woiher who loses his job through no 
fault of his own, and who cannot locate another 
job quickly, is likely to find himself, so<mer or 
later, thrown on his own resources. Even minimal 
help is not forthcoming if he is in a job not covered 
UI or if he is only casually and intermittently 
employed in a covered job. 

SICKNESS AND DISABILITY COMPB6SATION 

Werfc-Connecled DitabilMes 

How great is the risk of disabling injury on the 
jobt This question can be answered in terms of 
what lies ahead for the oncoming generation of 
worlmrs. Unless substantial progrers is made in re- 
dudng work injuries, 1 out of evmry 100 young 
people currently entering the work force at age 
20 will die as the resi^lt of ft worir in jmy. Six more 



will suffer a permanent impairment, and 68 wiU 
experience one or more disabling injuries. Only 
25 out of the 100 can expect to complete their work- 
ing lives without a disabling work injury. 

The ^sabled worlmr must look chiefly to State 
workmen’s compensation programs for economic 
protection against short-term disability. The long- 
term disabled must rely most often on disability 
retirement under the Federal.Oid-Age, Survivors, 
Disability, and Health Insurance (OASDHI) 
program, since most State laws limit bmiefits for 
the permanently disabled to a specific period, leav- 
ing the worker still disabled and without income. 

The workmen’s compensation system is a net- 
woric of independent State programs. A separate 
program exists for Federal employees. The Fed- 
eral Government also administers programs relat- 
ing to certain segments of private industry em- 
ployment— notably, maritime and harbor workers 
and longshoremmi, and workers in the District of 
Columbia.** The various laws differ widriy in cov- 
erage, in benefit provisions, and in the insurance 
mechanism relied on to provide cash benefits and 
medical care for injured workers, and monetary 
payments to survivors of those killed on the job. 

Coverage. An estimated 53 to 54 million workers — 
more than 80 percent of all civilian wage and sal- 
ary workers in the 50 States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Federal Government— are covered 
by the workmen’s compensation system as a 
whole** (including both State and Fedwal pro- 
grams), ^e benefits received are a major source of 
support for the families of the approximately 
14,500 persons killed at work each 4ir, and for a 
large proportion of the 2.2 million workers who are 
injured on the job. But 1 out of every 5 wage and 
salary workers (some 12 million) and practically 
all those who are self-employed are without any 
public income protection in case of work injury — 
an omnipresent risk for many of these unprotected 

« Tht Mlenut Vedenl prograoic ax* thote adadnlateiad wider 
tbe Longehoremeii’a aad Harbor Workera* Ctempenaatlon Act. 
District oC ColOBiUa Woriaaca’s Ooiapensatlon Act; Defense Base 
Act, War Hasards Cowpenaatlon Act. Ooter Continental Shdf 
Lands Act, and the Nonapproprlated Tand Instmawntallttes Act 

llarltlaie workers are snbject to tbe Merchant Marine Act 
(IToncs Act), Wider whldi the prorlsloiis of the Vedwal Ew- 
plovers* Uabmtr Act are wade appUcshl* to s ea wen , This act 
gives an ewplojee an action In negligsnoe against his ewplojer 
and proTldes that the ewplo yer wap not plead the eopwon law 
defense of fdlow servant or aasniq^tlon of risk. It also sabstl- 
tntss the principle of cowparatlve negligence for the eowwon 
ls!w prlnc^ of eontrlbntorp nsg Ug i n e e. 

•Ihsoe Ignvas do not Indnd e ralliend weciten in iatewtat* 
osauMne and osaawn In tt* U.!. Merchant Marlas^ who nr* 
onrseed wMSar the IMsnl awilefsrs* L ia bili ty Ant 
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workers, including those in agriculture. 

The proportion of workers covered by work- 
men’s compensation has remained virtually un- 
changed since 1963. Jobs excluded from the work- 
men’s compensation system in many States are 
generally the same jobs as are excluded from un- 
employment insurance coverage— domestic service, 
agricultural and small firm employment, and em- 
ployment in nonprofit organizations. No State law 
covers all employment ; some restrict coverage, for 
example, to so-called “hazardous” occupations. 

As is true of UI insurance, coverage does not 
assure compensation. In 23 States, employers may 
elect not to come under the act, in which case the 
worker mr st sue to receive compensation. Coverage 
of occupational diseases is still much more limited 
than that of accidents. Only 32 States now cover 
all occupational diseases, with the remaining 
States providing either no coverage or coverage 
for only certain specified diseases. Even in States 
where occupational illnesses are covered, benefits 
are usually less generous for such illnesses than for 
injury or disability resulting from accidents. 

The possibility of latent illness and the com- 
plexities involved in determining causal relation- 



i^ips in many occupational disease cases are fac- 
tors that must be considered in assuring adequate 
coveroyge and conipensation benefits to disabled 
workers. For example, a study of the incidence of 
lung cancer among underground uranium miners 
(to date over 100 deaths due to lung cancer have 
h:en reported) has demonstrated that there is an 
association between exposure to radiation hazards 
and the c<mtraction of lung cancer in the higher 
exposure groups,** While rdiable estimates of the 
number of future lung cancer cases are not now 
possible, the Federal Badiation Council has con- 
cluded that a significant number of additional 
cases can be expected. 

Adequacy of fitntftf Paymonft. Most workmen’s 
compensation laws provide for replacement of 
from three-fifths to two-thirds of a disabled work- 
er’s lost wages. (Under the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act, the weekly benefit for a worker 
with dependents is 75 percent; for those without 

s*Of the principal uranium States — ^New Mexico, Wyoming, 
Colorado, and Utah — only one, Colorado, had recognized lung 
cancer as an occupational disease among uranium miners prior 
to 1967, when Utah also acted to control uranium hazards. 



CHART 10 



Ratio of maximum weekly benefits for temporary total disability 
to average weekly wages varied widely among States in 1966. 




Souice: U.S. Department of Labor. 
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dependents, 66% percent.) However, because of 
cMlings on the amount and duration of benefits 
and the waiting periods required before benefits 
start, the proportion of wage loss actually compen- 
sated is much less. Nationally, maximum weekly 
benefits averaged only 48 percent of average 
weekly wages in 1966 and varied among the 
States. (See chart 10.) The ma'^’^u^^a '*auged 
from $35 in Louitiana and Mississippi to $150 in 
Ansona, with a national average of $55. 

There has been a persistent decline in the 
adequacy of the income protection offered under 
workmen’s compensation. Measured in 1965-66 
dollars, maximum benefits in 15 States were lower 
in 1966 than they were in 1940, with percentage 
declines ran^ng from 27.7 in Louisiana to 85.9 in 
Hawaii. In all but five States the 1966 maximum 
weekly benefit amount was less than 60 percent of 
the statewide average wetidy wage. 

In more practical terms, a disabled' worker who 
has a family of four to support and who receives 
the maximum weekly benefit amount under work- 
men’s compensation would, in 35 States, fall con- 
siderably short of the income required to keep 
his family out of poverty (as measured by the 
Social Security Administration’s definitions). 

For work injuries that result in death (about 
14,500) or permanent disability (about 90,000) 
benefits are even less adequate.^ Under workmen’s 
compensation laws in many States, benefits for the 
permanently disabled— or for survivors of workers 
killed in work-connected accidents— are limited 
to a specific period, or a specific dollar amount. 
After these benefits expire, permanently disabled 
workers or the survivors of workers killed on the 
job are left without income unless they are eligible 
for benefits under OASDHI or private plans. 

Proposed Legislation on Oeeupational Safely and 
Health, As the President emphasized in his mes- 
sage on Manpower to the Congress in January 
1968 : “The gap in worker protection is wide and 
glaring — and it must be closed by a strong and 
forceful new law.” Accordingly, the President sub- 
mitted to the Congress the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act of 1968. As he said : 



Average weekly wage as reported under the State unemploy- 
ment insurance programs. 

“Alfred M. Skolnik, “Twenty-Five Years of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Statistics,’’ Social Security Bulletin, October 1966, pp. 
3-26. 



Here, in broad outline, is what this measure will do. 

For more than 50 million workers involved in interstate 
commerce it will : 

— Strengthen the authority and resources of the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare to conduct 
an extensive program of research. This will provide 
the needed information on which new standards can 
be developed. 

— ^Empower the Secretary of Labor to set and enforce 
those standards. 

— Impose strong sanctions, civil and criminal, on those 

who endanger the health and the American 

working man. 

For American workers in intra-state commerce, it will 
provide, for the first time. Federal help to the States to 
start and strengthen their own health and safety 
programs. 



Although short-term nonoccupational disability 
is far more prevalent than work-connected disa- 
bility, protection against income loss for this risk 
is much less widespread. In considering protection 
against nonoccupational disability loss, one must 
make a distinction between short-term disabilities 
arid the first 6 months of long-term disabilities, on 
the one hand, and the remainder of long-term disa- 
bilities, on the other. Some workers with short- 
term disabilities have protection under Federal or 
State law ; others are protected under private in- 
surance and sick leave plans. Workers with long- 
term nonoccupational disabilities must rely 
mainly, after the first 6 months, on the OASDHI 
system as their only source of income maintenance 
(other than public assistance) . 

About three-fifths of all wage and salary work- 
ers in private industry have some protection 
against loss of earnings because of short-term non- 
occupational disability, but for many this protec- 
tion is extremely limited. And the remaining 
millions of workers are thrown wholly on their 
own resources when disability* occurs. 

Four States (California, New Jersey, New 
York, and Rhode Island) have compulsory, public 
temporai'y disability insurance programs that 
cover most of their private wage and salary work- 
ers. Generally excluded are the same groups of 
workers that are outside the public UI program — 
farm and domestic workers, those in small firms, 
and employees of government and nonprofit or- 
ganizations. Workers in the railroad industry are 



Nonoccupationol Disabilities 
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protecte<^ under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Program. 

Outside of these compulsory programs, only 
about half of all private wage and salary workers 
can count on any replacement of income loss 
caused by nonoccupational disability. Of the 21 
million who did have some other form of short- 
term disability protection in 1966, some 17 million 
were covered primarily by commercial group in- 
surance purchased by employers. Others weie pro- 
tected by union and joint union-managonent 
programs, employers’ self-insured plans, and mu- 
tual aid plans. Insurance plans ordinarily provide 
wage-loss replacement geared to some percentage 
of- the worker’s recent wages, with the maximum 
duration of benefits usually limited to between 13 
and 26 weeks. 

Sick leave plans usually provide for continua- 
tion of wages for a specified period, sometimes 
varying with length of service. Sick leave repre- 
sented 55 percent of all sickness benefits in 1966, 
and over two-thirds of that went to government 
workers. 

It is not now possible to determine either the 
amount of income loss or the adequacy of income 
loss protection for workers with long-term disabili- 
ties. At the end of 1967, almost 1.2 million disabled 
workers under age 65 were drawing benefits under 
the OASDHI system for either occupational or 
nonoccupational disability. Many other disabled 
workers are ineligible for benefits either because 
their disability does not meet the strict statutory 
definitions of disability or because tley cannot 
meet the work experience requirements. 

RETIREMENT PROTECTION 

The major public provision for maintenance of 
income for retired workers, as well as for protec- 
tion to families deprived of their main source of 
income because of death of the breadwinner, is the 
OASDHI program. 

The OASDHI program today approaches uni- 
versal coverage of retired workers. Excluded are 
four major categories : (1) Workers covered under 
Federal civilian employee retirement qrstems, (2) 
household workers and farmworkers whose earn- 
ings or emplo 3 mient fail to meet certain minimum 
requirements, (3) railroad workers covered under 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and (4) persons with 



extremely low net earnings from self-employment. 

At the end of 1967, about 12 million retired 
workers aged 62 and over were drawing benefits 
under OASDHI. Their average monthly benefits 
were about $85. At one extreme, for men who 
waited until age 65 to retire, benefits averaged 
nearly $100. At the other extreme, women whose 
benefits were reduced for early retirement re- 
ceived an average just above ^5. Benefits are 
based OR the worker’s av^ge monthly takings 
over a period of years, and additional l^nefits are 
provided for a wife and dependent diild. At the 
benefit levels in effect in 1966 and l967, almost all 
retired workers without financial resources other 
than OASDHI benefits were living in poverty (as 
defined by the Social Security Administration). 

Amendments to the Social Security Act, which 
went into effect in February 1968, increased bene- 
fits by at least 13 percent. Minimum monthly pay- 
ments increased 25 percent, from $44 to $55. The 
top of the range for a man retiring in 1968 is $156, 
compared to the previous $138. The average 
monthly benefit for a man and wife now on the 
rolls increased from $145 to $165. However, most 
retired (or disabled) workers with a wife and two 
children, who are totally dependent on OASDHI, 
are still at or below the poverty level. 

Fortunately, many retired workers have other 
resources, however limited. About 25 million em- 
ployees in private nonfarm jobs — or almost half 
the private wage and salary labor force — are build- 
ing up retirement protection supplementary to 
OASDHI.” About 3 million persons were receiv- 
ing private pensions in 1963, compared with some 
12 million who were drawing retired workers’ ben- 
efits under OASDHI. How many retirees were 
thus provided an adequate income, and how many 
were left below or near the poverty line despite 
both public and private retirement coverage, are 
questions not answerable at present. 

Civilian employees of the Federal Government 
(about 2.7 million in 1967) have a separate retire- 
ment system which, in the case of employees with 
long service, provides much more adequate retire- 
ment income than OASDHI. In addition to being 
covered by OASDHI, career personnel in the 
Armed Forces are also covered by a separate pro- 

” Walter M. Kolodrubeta, “Growth of Employee-Benefit Plans 
1950-65,” Social SecuHty BulleUn» AprU 1967, pp. 10-27. 
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gram financed entirely by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

General or special retirement systems adminis- 
tered by State and local governments are in effect 
for nearly 3 out of every 4 State and local gov- 
ernment employees. Almost all those who are full- 
time government employees now have retirement 
protection through special systems, the Federal 
OASDHI system, or both. Studies by the Social 
Security Administration show that employees cov- 
ered by both a State retirement system and 
OASDHI generally have more overall {^Ov^ction 
than private industry employees covered by 
OASDHI and a private pension plan." 

SOME IMPLICATIONS AND DATA NEEDS 

Though assessment of existing income mainte- 
nance programs is hampered by informational 
gaps, it is plain that present measures to main- 
tain income during unemployment, inability to 
work because of accident or illness, or old age are 
inadequate for most workers. The great majority 
of employees have some protection, varying widely 
in extent, but many are still without any income 
protection when jobless or unable to work. And 
the workers with the most inadequate protection 
or none at all are usually those most in need of 
help — ^the unskilled, the low paid, and those with 
long and repeated spells of unemployment. 

Despite improvements in unemployment insur- 
ance and workmen’s compensation programs with 
regard to duration of benefits, reduciion of 
waiting period requirements, and extension of 
coverage and types of protection, the programs 
iiave not kept abreast of changing economic con- 
< iitions in one very important respect— the ratio 
<[>f maximum benefits to average weekly wages and 
ip the cost of living. In both programs, statutory 
changes in benefit levels have lagged behind rising 
ivages and living costs, so that in this regard the 
programs are even less adequate than they were at 
their inception. Today, a worker and his family, 
dependent solely on either program, would in a 
majority of cases drop below a poverty sub- 
sistence level, even if he received the maximum 
payment allowable under State laws. 



* Joseph Krislov, State and Local Oovemmdnt Retirement Sys- 
teme in 198S (Washington : U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Oflice of Re- 
search and Statistics, 1966), Research Report No. 15, p. 82. 



To overcome these grave deficiencies will require 
major strengthening of the country’s income main- 
tenance programs. Improved data on the adequacy 
of private as well as public benefit payments and 
their relation to the well-being of workers are a 
lesser need, but they would be of great assistance 
as a guide in the essential expansion and improve- 
ment of programs. 

While information on the coverage of the UI 
program and on benefit payments under it appears 
sufficient, the basic concept timt UI will replace 50 
percent of lost wages calls for scrutiny. How ade- 
quately does replacement of only half of lost earn- 
ings meet the needs of unemployed workers and 
their families? How do these workers survive on 
half their earnings? Do they have savings? Do 
they go on welfare? Answers to such questions are 
not available, but are essential if the program is to 
be assessed realistically. 

Information on private benefit plans is ex- 
tremely limited. Such plans are increasing at a 
very rapid rate, and their importance in the entire 
system of income maintenance for private wage 
and salary workers calls for extended study. The 
available information does not permit determina- 
tion of the extent to which such plans supplement 
UI payments or take the place of UI for workers 
not covered by the public UI system. Nor is it pos- 
sible to determine the relation^ip between private 
benefit plans and OASDHI payments to long-term 
disabled and retired workers. Such studies as are 
available of private benefit plans deal largely with 
the provisions of major collective bargaining con- 
tracts and give little indication of actual coverage 
or performance under these contracts. 

Because of the need to develop a greater overall 
public awareness and undersfanding of workmen’s 
compensation — ^its strengths and inequities and its 
relationships to other types of social insurance— a 
comprehensive review of the program should be 
undertaken. A national center for the collection 
and distribution of comparative workmen’s com- 
pensation statistics could assemble much needed 
data, including for each State such items as the 
number of workers covered, the number and 
amount of benefit payments by type of disability, 
and the promptness of payments. Information on 
what happens to the families of workers who are 
killed or permanently disabled by work-connected 
injury or illness would also help in judging the 
adequacy of the program. 
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Traditionally, manpower problems have been 
defined and measured mainly in the economic 
terms of employment, unemployment, and in- 
come. The gradual refinement of these e co- 
nomic measures has sharpened the objectives of 
policy and program planning. Still largdy absent 
in the evaluation of manpower problems, however, 
is an adequate assessment of the dimHi- 

sions of work and employment that affect worker 
well-being. 

This broad, more qualitative orientation re- 
quires attention not only to how well the economic 
^stem absorbs individuals into employment and 
meets their financial needs, but also to the ade- 
quacy with which it satisfies quite different kinds 
of needs — physical, psychological, and social. 
These dimensions of employment are not easily de- 
fined or measured, but they are essential to a full 
understanding of the conditions of work and how 
satisfactory these are to workers. 

Although no precise definition of the quality of 
employment will be attempted at this early stage, 
some essential features of the concept may be 
noted. 

1. It is concerned primarily with the ^tent to 
which employment satisfies the needs of the indivi- 
dual, rather than those of the employer and the 
economy generally. This is not to say that conflict 
between these different interests is inevitable; ob- 
viously there are many points of convergence. But 
the furtherance of worker interests and worker 
satisfactions stands as a Intimate social goal in 
its own right. 

2. It requires that work and employment be 
viewed and evaluated in the total scheme of life, 
rather than in the isolation of the work environ- 
ment. An individual’s experiences as a worker ob- 
viously have varied and complex interrelation- 
ships with his roles as family member, social parti- 
cipant, and political decisionmaker. And the avail- 
able data suggest that, while generally positive, 
the impact of employment experience on nonwork 
life can, under some circumstances, have pro- 
nounced n^ative effects. Thus, the quality of em- 
ployment has a major effect on the quality of 
American life in general. 

3. It has two major dimensions which, although 
interdependent, require separate consideration. 



The first relates to the deleterious effects of work 
experience. The ways in which various forms and 
conditions of work adversely affect the physical 
health of employees have long been recognized. 
Statistics on the incidence of occupational injuries 
and illnesses testify to this negative aspect of em- 
ployment. But even here, the data are incomplete. 
Fir greater attention must be giv^ to the wtfs m 
which employment contributes to metUal, as well 
as physical, ill health.** 

The second dimension is the extent to which the 
quality of employment is, and c*!n increasingly be- 
come, a truly positive and developmental experi- 
ence. The goals and functions of emplo 3 nnent 
should go beyond the avoidance of poverty, inse- 
curity, and illness, and purposively and progres- 
sively advance worker well-being — ^in keeping 
with the continuously rising aspirations and ex- 
pectations throughout our society. 

The discussion and data that follow represent 
only a preliminary stage in the assessment of the 
quality of employment as thus outlined. In this 
initial effort, its evaluation is tentatively ap- 
proached from two important, though highly dif- 
ferent, points of view. First, there is a discussion 
of the p^chological impact of work — of the qual- 
ity of employment defined largely in terms of 
worker feelings and attitudes. And second, prog- 
ress in developing labor standards protections is 
briefly considered. Broadly interpreted, these 
standards reflect society’s judgments regarding 
aspects of employment that are so crucial or so 
potentially damaging to workers as to require 
voluntarily agreed-upon or legal protections. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPAa OF WORK 

No existing measure serves as a fully satisfac- 
tory index of the far-reaching p^chological and 
social consequences of employment. The concept of 
job satisfaction, however, is a logical starting point 
in the development of sudi an index. In approach- 



»Tbe impetus for a doser examination of tbe mental health 
effects of employment may come partly from Workmen’s Compen- 
sation decisions. In what is tenerally regarded as the landmark 
case, the Supreme Court of Michigan hdd that a worker’s emo- 
tional disability was caused by the cumulatiTe effects of his 
employment and was compensable .under Michigan law [Carter 
T. Oeneral liotort, 106 N.W. 2d (Mich.) 108]. 
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ing the extensive body of existing data on job at- 
titudes, one might begin by asking what kinds of 
summary judgments can be made about the psy- 
cholo^cal condition of American workers gen- 
erally. Does the evidence suggest that gains in 
economic well-being have been matched by equally 
satisfactory advances in psychological well-being? 
Or do the data point to an opposite conclusion, 
with large numbers of people finding little mean- 
ing and satisfaction in work ? 

Hegrettably^ existing data eanndt yet provide 
answers to questions such as these for the working 
population as a whole. Investigations of job satis- 
faction have thus far been limited, with few ex- 
ceptions, to fairly narrow studies of restricted 
samples of occupational and industry groups at 
single points in time, conducted by individual re- 
searchers or private organizations.®® The Federal 
Government has begun only recently to extend its 
range of concern to the assessment of work atti- 
tudes. Consequently, present conclusions about 
work attitudes must be based largely on summaries 
of small-scale investigations.®^ 

There are, of course, no absolute standards of 
judgment that can be used to assess the psycholog- 
ical condition of the labor force — or, indeed, of any 
group — and thus no basis for declarations that a 
given level of job satisfaction is good or bad, 
acceptable or unacceptable. What is justified, and 
indeed crucial, in assessing the quality of work 
are judgments of a comparative nature. 

If satisfaction in work is generally agreed to be 
a positive value in our society, evidence of its im- 
provement or deterioration over time is of obvious 
significance. The piecemeal character of job satis- 
faction research makes detection of trends in this 
area very difficult. So far as is known, only one 
effort has been made to chart the course of satisfac- 
tion and dissatisfaction over the years,®® and un- 
fortunately its limitations are great. 

A fairly notable decrease in job dissatisfaction 
since 194fi-47 seems to be indicated by this one 



*0 Illustrative oi! the kind of research that promises to help flU 
the void Is a “Study of the Impact of Changes In Machine Tech- 
nology on a CroiSB-Sectlon of the Labor Force” (Ann Arbor, 
Mich. : University of Michigan, for the U.S. Department of Labor, 
Manpower Administration, In process) ; also, a “Longitudinal 
Study of Labor Force Behavior” (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State 
University, for the U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Admin- 
istration, In proc«!SS). 

“See, for example, Frederick Herzberg and others. Job Atti- 
tudes: Review of Research and Opinion (Pittsburgh : Psychologi- 
cal Service of Pittsburgh, 1957) ; also, Victor H. Vroom, Work 
and Motivation (New York : John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1964). 

“See the annual reports on Job satisfaction research In the 
Personnel and Guidance Journal. 
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CHART 11 

Frequency of job dissatisfaction appears 
to have declined over the past 
two decadesy 

Median percent of dissatisfied workers 
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Note: Each median percent represents an average compiled from 
studies on job dissatisfaction conducted by various researchers 
within a year or other time period. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, based on data from Personnel and 
Guidance Journal. 1946-1965. 



study — a compilation of the findings of independ- 
ent research studies. From a post-World War II 
high of 21 percent, the median pjercent dissatisfied 
gradually diminished to 12 percent in 1953 and has 
since remained at about 12 to 13 percent. (See 
chart 11.) 

The serious technical limitations of these data 
should be borne in mind, however. What indeed 
seems to have been an impressive long-run change 
for the better in level of job satisfaction may also 
reflect differences in the makeup of respondent 
groups, in research design, and in techniques of 
measurement. Furthermore, a persistent sampling 
bias is possible, since surveys of employee attitudes 
are most likely to be conducted in organizations 
with enlightened managements and where there is 
no detectable evidence of serious discontent. Tlius, 
cautious interpretation of the findings is in order. 

The danger of excessively broad generalizations 
about levels of job satisfaction should be empha- 
sized also. Overall judgments about the pqrcho- 
logical state of the work force tend to obscure crit- 
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ical differences among various occupational and 
other population subgroups. As will be illustrated 
later in this section, in a work force as heteroge- 
neous as that of the United States, work attitudes 
and job satisfaction can be as varied as the tasks 
performed and the conditions under which they 
are carried out. 

Occupational Difforoncot in Job SoHffaclion 

The high^ an individual’s pomtion in the occu- 
pational hierarchy, the more likely he is to exper- 
ience satisfaction in his employment. Regarding 
this not-unexpected conclusion, the findings of job 
satisfaction studies have been consistent and gen- 
erally unequivocal. Satisfaction is greater among 
white-collar than blue-collar workers as a whole, 
and typically is found to be highest among pro- 
fessionals and businessmen and lowest among un- 
skilled laborers.*’ 



**Thls general relationship between satisfaction and occupa- 
tional level Is confirmed both by Independent studies of limited 
occupational samples and by the few broad-gage, ipultloccupa- 
tlonal studies thus far undertaken. See Herzberg and others, op. 
clt. ; Robert Blauner, “Work Satisfaction and Industrial Trends 
In Modern Society," Labor and Trade Vnioniem, ed. Walter 
Galenson and Seymour Martin Llpset (New York : John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1960) , pp. 339-360 ; Harold Wllensky, “Varieties 
of Work Experience," Man in a World at Work, ed. Henry Borow 
(Boston : Houghton-Mlfflln, 1964) , pp. 125-154. 

Gerald Gurln, Joseph Veroff, and Sheila Feld, Americane View 
Their Mental Health (New York : Basic Books, Inc., 1960). 



In a recent national survey,” for example, the 
highest proportion (42 percent) of vei^ satisfied 
workers was in the professional-technical classifi- 
cation and the lowest (13 percent) in the unskilled 
laborer group. (See table 10.) Surprisingly, how- 
ever, the clerical workers surveyed expressed some- 
what less satisfaction with their employment than 
did semiskilled manual workers. And to a lesser ex- 
tent, the same was true of sales workers. Moreover, 
expressions of ambivalent feelings or dissatisfac- 
tion by these two white-collar groups were almost 
identmal in frequency to those (ff unskilled work- 
erSi 

These findings may ell reflect the changing 
character of both blue- and white-collar employ- 
ment. They also suggest that the viewpoint of 
many clerical and sales workers toward their jobs 
is becoming more akin to that of so-called blue- 
collar workers than to that of professional and 
managerial personnel. 

The relatively high level of satisfaction ex- 
pressed by fanners is another notable finding of 
this survey. Instead of the discontent that might 
have been anticipated in view of the downward 
trend of agricultural employment, somewhat the 
opposite was found. Two possible interpreta- 
tions may be relevant. First, a selection factor is 
probably at work, since many of the persons most 
dissatisfied with farming are likely to have mi- 
grated to urban areas. Second, in view of the tie- 



Table 10. Relationship Between Occupational Status and Job Satisfaction for Employed 

Men 



(Percent distribution] 



Level of job satisfaction 


Profes- 

sionals, 

technicians 


Managers, 

proprietors 


Clerical 

workers 


Sales 

workers 


Skilled 

workers 


Semi- 

skilled 

workers 


Unskilled 

workers 


Farmers 


Total; Number 


119 


127 


46 


55 


202 


152 


84 


77 


Percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Very satisfied 


42 


38 


22 


24 


22 


27 


13 


22 


Satisfied 


41 


42 


39 


44 


54 


48 


52 


58 


Neutral 


1 


6 


9 


5 


6 


9 


6 


4 


Ambivalent 


10 


6 


13 


9 


10 


9 


13 


9 


Dissatisfied 


3 


6 


17 


16 


7 


6 


16 


7 




3 


2 




2 


1 


1 

























ported In Gerald Gurln, Joseph Veroff, and Sbella Feld, Amerteans View 
Their Mental Heatth (New York: Basic Books, Inc., IWO), p. 162. 



Note: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SoUBCX: Based on data from a representative cross section of adults, 21 
years of age or older, living in private bousebolds in tbe United States, re- 
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Table 11. Proportion op Factory Workers Desiring Different Occotations,* by Industry 



ladustiy 



Total. 



— 

Ekwmilla and plaamg. 

Oil refining 

Automobiles 

Iron and steel 

Maehinery 

Furniture 

Apparel.. 

Chemicals 

Nonferrous metals 

Textiles 

Pood 

Stone, clay, and glass 

Transportation equipment. 

Paper - 

Printing 



Percent of total 



Number 


Yes 


No 


Don’t know 
or “depend^’ 


2,933 


59 


32 


0 


129 


71 


20 


Q 


66 


71 


24 


6 


51 


71 


27 


2 


180 


69 


23 


8 


407 


65 


25 


10 


203 


65 


20 


6 


250 


64 


29 


7 


265 


63 


35 


2 


78 


58 


29 


13 


88 


55 


36 


9 


409 


54 


37 


9 


296 


51 


34 


15 


108 


48 


25 


27 


93 


48 


48 


3 


102 


37 


49 


14 


107 


36 


50 


13 



• Dttk m based an reeponsea to the qnestlon: **H you could go back to the 
age oflSand rtartllfeoTeragaln, would you choose a different trade or occupa* 
tlonl” Aithnnyh thls Is not phrased as a direct qnestlon about level of Job 
satlslSctton, responses can clearly be interpreted u espresslons of contentment 
with present occupational status. 



Non: Detail may not add to totSla due to rounding. 
louBCS: Robert Blauner, AlieiuUion and Freedom (Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Frees, lOM), p. 202. 



ins between farm work and farm life, the favorable 
attitudes of respondents may reflect a broad pref- 
erence not merely for farm employment but also 
for the general life style it involves. 

Although efforts to measure relative levels of job 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction have usually fo- 
cused on occupational groups, job attitudes may be 
analyzed also in relation to the broader industrial 
context in which the job is performed. A recently 
publi^ed study of worker alienation*® shows 
striking contrasts in subjective reactions to em- 
ployment in different types of industrial settings. 
One of the sources drawn upon in this study was 
a Roper survey*® of the j(fl> attitudes of factory 
workers in 16 manufacturing industries. (See 
table 11.) 



• Robert Blauner, Alienation and Freedom (Chicago : The Uni* 
verslty of Chicago Press, 1984) . The concept of allenatlou is by no 
means Identical to that of job satisfaction, but like satisfaction 
(or, more appropriately, dissatisfaction) It bas utility in 
snmmarlring subjective reactions to work. 

** Reported In Fortune, May and June 1987. 



The fact that roughly 3 out of every 5 workere 
surveyed wished they “had it to do over again” is 
in itself an impressive finding, but even more re» 
vealing are the exceedingly wide differences in 
attitude among workers in the various industries. 
The proportion of workers desiring different occu- 
pations was lowest (36 percent) in the printii^ 
industry, and double that figure (71 percent) in 
the leather, sawmill, and oil refining industries. In 
the other 12 industries covered, the percentages 
of respondents expressing regrets about their occu- 
pations were distributed fairly evenly between 
these two extremes. 

Although these survey data are now more than 
two decades old, they are no less useful in illustrat- 
ing the differential impact of a variety of em- 
ployment experiences. At the same time, it must 
be recognized that what was true in 1947 cannot 
be extrapolated to 1968. The need, then, is clearly 
for more up-to-date information of this general 
type. 
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Foctors In Job Satisfaction 

The relative importance of different factors in 
job satisfaction and dissatisfaction is found to vary 
also by occupational group. What individuals per- 
ceive as satisfying or dissatisfying is necessarily 
determined by their values, needs and motives, and 
expectations, as well as by the objective features 
of their working envmHunent. Consequently, dif- 
ferent groups may have quite different reactions 
to the same set of job circumstances. 

This is ISu^ftted by a recent study of the wcu^ 
motivations of members of an urban population." 
When asked to rate six employment factors in 
order of im portance, the workers gave responses 
that reveal marked differences among occupational 
groups. (See table 12.) 

By and large, workers in white-collar categories 
attached greater significance to the intrinsic fac- 
tors related to the work itself, while blue-collar 
workers placed comparatively greater stress on 
factors pertaining to the context in which work 
is performed — extrinsic factors. Once again, how- 
ever, there were unanticipated findings with re- 
spect to occupational differences. The factors most 
often selected by the lower level white-collar 

” Richard Centers and Daphne E. Bugental, “Intrinsic and Ex- 
trinsic Job Motivations Among Different Segments of the Work- 
ing Population,” Journal of Applied Pspchology, June 1966, pp. 
103->197. 



groups (clerical and sales) more nearly resemble 
the choices of ^lled blue-collar workers than 
those of the higher level white-collar workers. The 
long-standing tendency to use “collar-color” as the 
most fundamental criterion dividing workers in 
the occupational structure is challenged by these 
findings. The relevance of this broad dichotomy to 
present-day employment is doubtful. The meaning 
of jobs, in terms of both tasks performed and their 
significance to workers, can no longer be easily in- 
fi^^ed m riie h agi« of trmditicmal occupational 
Ittbelsr. 

Gompensaticm is clearly revealed as one of the 
chief factors in worker motivation. All groups ex- 
cept the professional-managerial classification at- 
tached the greatest importance to pay. On the 
other hand, the security factor ranked last among 
the six listed, except in the case of semiskilled and 
unskilled workers. But even for these groups, se- 
curity was judged much less important than pay, 
and no more important than interesting work and 
the congeniality of coworkers. 

This kind of data requires cautious interpreta- 
tion. The differences in importance allotted to var- 
ious aspects of employment conceivably reflect 
basic psychological differences stemming from 
distinctive conditions of life. Self-expression, for 
example, may be given greater emphasis in the cul- 
ture of the middle-class white-collar worker than 



Table 12. Importance op Different Job Factors to Employed Adults 



Occupation 


Number 


Percent specifying 
intrinsic factors 


Percent specifying 
extrinsic factors 


Interesting 

work 


Use of 
skiU, 
talent 


Feeling of 
satisfaction 


Pay 


Security 


Coworkers 


Total white-collar 


400 


65 


57 


58 


62 


23 


35 


Professional and managerial 


217 


68 


64 


68 


59 


16 


25 


Clerical and sales 


183 


62 


48 


46 


66 


31 


46 


Total blue-collar 


233 


55 


42 


42 


73 


42 


46 


SkiUed 


98 


61 


51 


46 


70 


33 


40 


Semiskilled and unskilled 


135 


50 


35 


39 


74 


49 


52 



Non: Percentages far each oocupatlonfd group add to 300 percent because 
respondents sdected factors first, second, and third in Importance. Detail 
may not add to totals due to rounding. 

Souicx: Baaed on responses of a idected cross section of employed adults 



(excluding self-employed) In Greater Los Angdes, reported In Richard 
Centers and Daphne E. Bugental, “Intrinsic and Extrinsic Job Motivations 
Among Different Segments of the Working Population,” Journal ofAppliti 
Pryehoton, June lOW, p. 196. 
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in that oi the industrial worker.®* On the other 
hand, the relative importance assigned to different 
work dimensions may be more reflective of the ex- 
tent to which worker needs and expectations are 
satisfied or unsatisfied at the time of questioning. 
If wages, for example, are not sufficient to provide 
an adequate level of physical and material com- 
fort, self-expression would probably tend to have 
relatively little incentive value. Man may not live 
by bread alone, but the lack of it can surely pre- 
vent focusing upcsi l^s ta ng i ble features of life 
and work,;®* 

Although there is no evidence of a fixed ordering 
of work factors as determinants of work satisfac- 
tion within any given occupational group," there 
does appear to be some relationship among the var- 
ious employment dimensions.^' This interrelated- 
ness may arise from an individual’s tendency to re- 
spond similarly to different aspects of his job, or it 
may be that an occupational role that affords one 
kind of satisfaction provides other kinds of gratifi- 
cation as well. A job that calls for the exercise of 
considerable skill or talent, for example, is also 
likely to provide high wages, good measure of 
job security, and more than minimally adequate 
working conditions. 

It seems clear from the wide divergences shown 
by different groups and within each group that any 
factor of employment may serve to gratify or frus- 
trate worker needs and desires and that no single 
dimension of employment can be regarded as the 
vital one. However, more evidence is needed to 
show how each of the several facets of work ex- 
perience contributes to both the piositive and nega- 
tive attitudes of members of different occupational 

*• Some evidence bearing on cultural differences In work values 
Is to be found In a recent study of “underprivileged” workers. 
When participants In an MDTA program were asked to rank 16 
motivational factors In terms of Importance, a few notable differ- 
ences between Negro and white subsamples were obtained. On 
the whole, however, the two rank orderings were quite similar. 
See Joseph E. Champagne and Donald C. King, “Job Satisfaction 
Among Underprivileged Workers,” Peraonnel and Ouidance Jour- 
nal, January 1967, pp. 429-434. 

*• The concept of need-hierarchy, which holds that the relative 
unfulflllment of more basic needs precludes preoccupation with 
so-called “higher order” needs. Is relevant here. See Abraham 
Maslow, “A Theory of Human Motivation,” Pavchological Review, 
July 1943, pp. 379-396. 

<0 Indeed, It has been theorized that satisfaction and dissatis- 
faction are not on a single continuum and that the factors con- 
tributing to one are not the same as those contributing to the 
other. See Frederick Herzberg, Bernard Mausner, and Barbara 
Snyderman, The Motivation to Work (New York : John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1959). However, evidence bearing on this “motivation- 
hygiene theory” Is by no means clear cut. See, for example, Robert 
House and Lawrence Wlgdor, “Herzberg’s Dual-Factor Theory of 
Job Satisfaction and Motivation : A Review of the Evidence and 
a Criticism,” Personnel Psychology, Winter 1967, pp. 369-389. 

« Vroom, op. clt. 



groups, with a view to determining the signifi(»m<» 
of these factors in broad social and economic 
terms. 

A recent investigation of shift work " illustrates 
what is probably a more fruitful approach to anal- 
ysis of the factors affecting particular groups of 
workers. This study revealed that "odd-hour” 
work schedules can have a pronou».ced effect not 
only on the job satisfaction of workers but also on 
many other facets of their general well-being — 
physical, psychological, and social. The problems 
these workers face in adapting to a society where 
social, recreational, and cultural activities are 
geared largely to daytime working schedules are 
obviously serious and widespread. Although there 
are no available data that permit the plotting of 
trends in the prevalence of shift work, it seems 
likely that such factors as changes in technology 
and the growth of service occupations point to the 
scheduling of work as a problem of growing con- 
cern. 

When the factor of ability or skill usage is 
singled out for special consideration, the useful- 
ness of examining each of the specific features of 
employment becomes clear. In a recent examina- 
tion of the factors underlying differences in job 
satisfaction, opportunity for the use of skills was 
found to be the factor most successfully differ- 
entiating groups at different levels of overall satis- 
faction.^® Almost 80 percent of the low-satisfac- 
tion group but only 40 percent of the high-satis- 
faction group expressed negative feelings about 
opportunities to use their skills. Similarly, when 
the mental health of a group of industrial work- 
ers was the subject of a research inquiry, feelings 
about the use of skills was found to be the factor 
most closely related to differences in this meas- 
ure of general well-being." 

While this finding has great significance in it- 
self, its meaning is brought out even more fully 
in the context of present concern about under- 
utilization of workers. In the absence of any ob- 
jective way of ass^ing the extent to which work- 
ers’ abilities a:o underused or misused in their 
jobs, it seems quite reasonable to make at least 
tentative judgments about this on the basis of the 
workers’ own subjective estimates. For that mat- 

« Paul Mott and others. Shift Work: The Social, Psychological, 
and Physical Consequences (Ann Arbor, Mich. ; The University of 
Michigan Press, 1965). 

43 Norman M. Bradburn and David Caplovltz, Reports on 
Happiness (Chicago; Aldine Publishing Co., 1965). 

** Arthur Kornhauser, Mental Health of the Industrial Worker 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1965). 
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Table 13 . Percent op Workers Who Have High Mental Health, ' For Specified Age and 

Occupational Groups 



Occupational level 


Percent of young workers with 
high mental health 


Percent of middle-aged workers 
with high mental health 


Above average 
satisfaction 


Below average 
satisfaction 


Above average 
satisfaction 


Below average 
satisfaction 


Skilled 


} 68 


36 


60 


40 


TTiffh semiskilled- ......... 


48 


24 


Ordinarv semiskilled ......... 


52 


14 


35 


43 


*Renet.itive semiskilled 


43 


0 


38 


18 













> “High” mental health represents the upper one-third of rdl workers on a 
general measure based on six component indexes. 

Source: Based on data from sample of 296 manual workers employed by 



automotive manufacturing plants in metropolitan Detroit reported in Arthur 
Komhauser, Mental Heatth of the Induetrial Worker (New York: John WUey 
and Sons; Inc. 1965), p. 87. 



ter, if the major focus of manpower concern is 
on worker well-being, the subjective estimate may 
well be the most relevant one. 

A still more basic question that might be asked 
is: How do work and nonwork activities compare 
as sources of worker satisfaction? Although few 
studies of worker satisfaction have sought infor- 
mation bearing on this question, the findings of a 
recent survey of government employees point 
strongly to the centrality of employment in the 
total life context.^® On the average, both blue- 
and white-collar respondents considered their jobs 
far more important to feelings of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction than three other major facets of 
life (recreation, education, and church) . 

Job Satisfaction and Overall Well-Being 

If the quality of work is to be a useful concept, 
its development must involve recognition that 
work and employment experience cannot be as- 
sessed adequately apart from other life experi- 
ences. Although job feelings may be a focal point, 
it is clear that the broader significance of worker 
attitudes and job satisfaction will be revealed only 
as their interrelationships with other personal and 
social factors are traced. However, there are as 
yet few data dealing with the relationships be- 
tween work and nonwork attitudes — ^between sat- 
isfaction with employment conditions and satis- 

" Frank Frledlander, "Importance of Work Versus Nonwork 
Among Socially and Occupationally Stratified Groups,” Journal 
of Applied Pepchologp, December 1966, pp. 437-441. 



faction with other facets of life.*® This dearth 
of information refiects the fact that job attitude 
research has been, for the most part, <»nducted 
by or within business enterprises, usually with the 
object of contributing to personnel efficiency. But 
there are fortunately a few notable exceptions. 

Striking relationships between job satisfaction 
and mental health are shown, for example, by the 
study of Detroit industrial workers.*^ (See table 
13.) Within each occupational (skill) level sam- 
pled, and among both younger and older workers, 
those who expressed above-average job satisfac- 
tion were also judged to have higher levels of men- 
tal health. Thus, 62 percent of the young, semi- 
skilled workers who were above average in job 
satisfaction had high mental health, as compared 
with 14 percent of those below average in job 
satisfaction. 

The close tie-ins between occupational or socio- 
economic level, job satisfaction, and mental health 
are further illustrated by the findings of a large- 
scale inquiry into the relationships between mental 
disorder and the social environment of an urban 
community.*® Among workers of high socioeco- 
nomic status (SES), more than 75 percent indi- 



^ See Komhauser, op. cit. Komhauser found positire, thougb 
moderate, relationships between Job satisfaction and satisfactions 
with family and home, leisure time, and community. Although 
the direction and degree of relationships do not permit firm con- 
clusions about Job feelings determining feelings in other spheres 
of life, they do cast serious doubt on the validity of a contention 
that those who lack satisfaction in work can somehow com- 
pensate for this lack in nonwork activities. 

Komhauser, op. cit. 

Thomas S. Langner and Stanley T. Michael, lAfe and 

Mental Health (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1963). 
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Gated very much satisfaction with their occupa*- 
tions, compared with just 43 percent of the low 
socioeconomic group. Conversely, at the lower end 
of the satisfaction scale, more than two and one- 
half times as large a proportion of low SES as 
of high SES respondents liked their work not so 
much or not at all. (See table 14.) 

But the differences in mental health among peo- 
ple at different levels of occupational satisfaction 
are the most significant findings of this study. 
In general, the lower the level of job satisfaction, 
the greater the mental health risk." Those who are 
least able to experience gratification in employ- 
ment are also apt to face difficulty in achieving a 
satisfactory state of mental health. 

The relationship between job satisfaction and 
‘‘happiness” appears as direct as that between such 
satisfaction and mental health, according to a sur- 
vey in four communities.”^ Bespondents scoring 
high on a job satisfaction index were far more like- 
ly to describe themselves as “very happy” than 
those scoring low on the index (56 percent and 13 
percent, respectively). This relationship holds 

^Although not all differences were found to be stsitlstlcaUy 
significant, the trends were, with limited exception, consistent and 
in the “right” direction. To be noted also is the tendency for 
differences in mental health ratings to be reduced as satisfaction 
is controlled. 

" Bradburn and CapIoTlts, op. dt. 



true not only at the extremes of the satisfaction 
scale, but in the middle group as well. (See table 
15.) 

Job satisfaction also appeared to be directly re- 
lated to and influenced by broader socioeconomic 
conditions in each of the four communities (two 
depressed, one improving, and one prosperous). 
Men in the lower socioeconomic group were more 
dissatisfied with their jobs in the prosperous com- 
munities than those in the same low group in the 
comparatively depressed communities. Depriva- 
tion is relative as well as absolute — the same condi- 
tions of emplo 3 mient may have considerably differ- 
ent meaning, depending on the available bases for 
comparison. In other words, low wages may not be 
as great a cause for dissatisfaction in a depressed 
community, where unemployment is substantial 
and wages generally low, as are the same low wages 
in an area where there is greater affiuence visible 
nearby — ^as, for example, in central city ghettos 
surrounded by affiuent suburbs. 

Taken together, these data indicate convincingly 
that job feelings, reflecting the gratifications and 
deprivations of the work situation, bear a pro- 
nounced relationship to broader p^chological 
well-being. Job satisfaction measures will clearly 
serve as a good beginning point in the develop- 



Table 14. Job Satisfaction and Mental Health Rating^ of Men and Never-Married Women 

AT Different Socioeconomic Levels * 



Level of job 
satisfaction 


Total 


Socioeconomic status 


Low 


Middle 


High 


Job satis- 
faction dis- 
tribution 


Mental 

health 

rating 


Job satis- 
faction dis- 
tribution 


Mental 

health 

rating 


Job satis- 
faction dis- 
tribution 


Mental 

health 

rating 


Job satis- 
faction dis- 
tribution 


Mental 

health 

Irating 


Tot&l! Niimbep 


914.0 




272.0 




322.0 




320.0 




Percent-- 


100.0 




100.0 




100.0 




100.0 




Very much. 


57.5 


0.45 


43.0 


0.58 


51.6 


0.46 


75.6 


0.39 


Fairly much 


27.9 


.59 


36.0 


.57 


32.9 


.50 


15.9 


.49 


Not so much 


8.1 


.52 


12.5 


.63 


8.4 


.58 


4.1 


.52 


Not at all 


3.9 


.67 


4.1 


.68 


5.9 


.65 


1.9 


.71 


Don’t know, no answer 


2.6 




4.4 




1.2 




2.5 




.Ur# wAA If iwllw W a AAV COAAOvWA — — 

















> The huger the reting, the wone the mental hedth of the group. The 
averago rating is by definition .60. 

* Baaed on ooeupation, education, income, and rent. 

Nora: Detail may not add to totala due to ronnding. 



Souxck: Baaed on data from a random aample of indlTldnala, agad 30 to 
60,adected from dwelling unita in midtown Himhattan, reported in Thomaa 
S. Langner and Stanley T. Michad, I4fi SlreuandMmM HetUk (New York: 
The Free Freaa of Glencoe, 1006), p. 300. 
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Table 15 . Job Satisfaction and Level op 
Happiness of Employed Men 

(PeiMnt distribotlon] 



Level of 
happiness * 


Job satisfaction index * 


Low 


Medium 


High 


Total: Number 


127 


153 


72 


Percent 


100 


100 


100 


Very happy 


13 


36 


56 


Pretty happy 


70 


59 


42 


Not too happy 


16 


5 


1 



1 uinren to the qncetion: "Tddnf all things together, how 

would you isy things are these days— would you say yon ere Tety happy, 
pretty happy, or not too luq>pyT’' 

I Tniiw wmiWiiifig satisfaction with different aqMCto of work. The basis for 
dividing respondents into the three groups is not specified. 

Non: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 

Soum: Basad on data from a sample of employed men, aged 25 to 49, in 
four Illinois communities, reported in Norman M. Bradbum and David 
Cwlorlts, BtpotU on Happineu (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1955), 
p. S7. 

ment of more general measures of the quality of 
employment. 

Development Needs 

Although the information now available clearly 
permits tentative (K>nclusionSy it does not justify 
confident judgments about the pi^cdiological im- 
pact of work on broad ipopidation groups or on 
changes in job satisfaction over time. Few agen- 
cies outside the Federal Gk>vemment can engage 
in the broad survey activities needed to produce 
reliable and comprehensive data. Existing data- 
gathering i^stems might well be reviewed now to 
determine what modifications are required to elicit, 
on a continuing basis, comprehenave data on the 
attitudes of workers toward their occupational 
situation generally and toward specific facets of 
their onployment. Such data would be of inesti- 
mable value in gaging the character mid magnitude 
of changes in the quality of work for the labor 
force as a whole and its principal subgroups. 

In addition to fairly broad and direct measures 
of the psychological impact of employment ob- 
tainable through labor force surveys, far more 
complete information about specific conditions of 
employment is much needed. Comprehensive data 



about such factors as the number and scheduling 
of working hours, vacation and holiday provisions, 
retirement arrangements, and participation in 
training and other developmental activities can 
help in evaluating the individual and social signifi- 
cance of different conditions of employment. 

Indicative of the value of f <x)using on particular 
features of employment is the study of shift work 
already cited.'^^ By both confirming and extending 
the findings of earlier investigations, this research 
seems to justify some fairly confident conclusions 
about the negative effects of different shift ar- 
rangements. Unfortunately, however, the absence 
of comprehensive data on the prevalence and inci- 
dence of various patterns of working hours pre- 
cludes an adequate assessment of the pervasiveness 
of ^ift-related problems. With the collection of 
comparable information on this and other signifi- 
cant aspects of working conditions, it ^ould be 
possible to develop a reasonably comprehensive 
set of measures of the overall context of work. 

If meaningful and generally acceptable indexes 
of the quality of employment are to be developed, 
however, the current limited efforts to refine con- 
cepts and measures, and to expand research on the 
complex interrelationships among the characteris- 
tics of the individual, his job, and his environment 
must be greatly intensified. Efforts to date have 
served the more limited objectives of employers 
and academic scholars better than the much 
broader and more stringent requirements of na- 
tional planning. 

Largely for this reason, a wide range of basic 
questions now needs to be translated into research. 
There is, for example, far too little information 
available to make firm judgments about differences 
in the meaning of work for various s^ments of 
the population, particularly ghetto residents and 
others who have had only limited emplo3rment op- 
portunity. Nor is there yet a sufficient factual basis 
for conclusions about the work values and expec- 
tations of youth entering the labor force and how 
they are subsequently molded by employment ex- 
periences. Besearch on such questions is beginning, 
but for the present, at least, they are largely im- 
ponderable. A much broader data-gathering effort 
will be required to provide the amount and types 
of information in this area essential to effective 
policy and program planning. 

In the long run, it is hoped that ways also can be 
found to overcome the national propen»ty to de* 

n Mott and othen, op. cit. 
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fine as problems and regard as progress only those 
conditions that lend themselves to quantitative 
measurement. The goodness of life of individuals, 
and the planning designed to improve life, must 
encompass dimensions not amenable to precise 
measurement. 



LABOR STANDARDS PROTECTION 

Longstanding recognition that work can, under 
certain conditions, have negative consequences for 
the worker has led, over the years, to the develop- 
ment and application of a variety of protective 
labor standards designed to cope with specific em- 
ployment hazards. T^ese standards — ^whether de- 
fined by laws, collective bargaining agreements, 
or simply generally accepted practice by employ- 
ers — have protect^ the welfare of individual 
workers, and have also been an essential compo- 
nent of the Nation’s broad effort to enhance the 
well-being of its workers and their dependents. 

The protections afforded workers who suffer 
low wages and loss of income because of unem- 
ployment, illness, or accident have been discussed 
earlier in this chapter. Other hazards a worker 
may meet include unreasonably long hours or un- 
safe working conditions, nonpayment of wages, 
lack of compensation and medical care in case of 
illness or injury, work at too early an age, unsat- 
isfactory employer-employee relationships, ex- 
ploitation by private employment agencies, or dis- 
crimination because of race, age, sex, or other 
conditions. 

The development of labor standards, as a pro- 
tection against these hazards, has been a continu- 
ous rather than a static process. Their evolution 
has reflected changes in technology and other fac- 
tors in the working environment and also an im- 
proved understanding of how working conditions 
affect the worker^ 

Both the Federal and State governments have 
established labor standards by law and adminis- 
trative regulation. Federal legislation applies 
equally to workers within the coverage of the law, 
throughout the Nation. Under iState legislation, 
however, there are inevitable differences in pro- 
visions from one part of the country to another, 
affecting both workers and employers. Employ- 
ment conditions and problems vary greatly 
among the States — ^notably between those highly 
industrialized and those still largely agricultural. 



In some States labor unions have organized large 
proportions of the workers, with consequent im- 
provement in working conditions. In others, such 
organizations are weak, and their efforts to im- 
prove working conditions have been less effectual. 

This section attempts to assess the extent of 
protection workers may count upon under State 
laws, by no means an eai^ task. Evaluation of 
labor legislation does not lend itself readily to 
quantification. Differing premises and judgments 
are bound to enter into appraisal of the quality of 
laws. Nevertheless, some consensus has devel- 
oped as to what constitutes desirable legislation in 
various areas of public concern. The basic recom- 
mended standards reflect both State and Federal 
experience. They represent the result of extensive 
consultation and exchange of expert judgment at 
both the technical and policymaking levels. 

The need for positive, cooperative action by em- 
ployers to improve the quality of employment must 
be emphasized also. More ^stematic exchanges of 
experience and a new kind of cooperative search- 
ing for good solutions to labor standards problems 
are needed — forward steps which ordinarily can- 
not and should not involve legislative prescription. 

The Labor Standards Index 

While recognizing the limitations of any effort 
to attach a numerical value to the status of labor 
laws, the Department of Labor has undertaken 
an experimental effort to develop a Labor Stand- 
ards Index that measures the extent to which State 
laws approximate the recommended standards.*” 
The index measures only the provisions of the 
laws, not performance. Federal legislation is not 
included. Several major areas of Federal legisla- 
tion have, however, l^en discussed in earlier sec- 
tions of this chapter (unemployment insurance, 
OASDHI, and the minimum wage standards of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act). 

The Labor Standards Index covers eight maj6r 
areas in which States have adopted protective 
legislation. As of 1965, several States still lacked 
le^slation in some of the areas. Fifteen States, for 
example, had no minimum wage laws; 13 did not 

» The index was constructed for eight sdected subject fields, by 
assigning weights to major provisions of the relevant standards 
and providing partial credit (against a maximum score of 100) 
based on the extent to which a given legislative provision met the 
recommended standard. The index included a S.tate*by*State score 
for ea;h of the eight labor standards, a national score for each 
standard, and a composite index for the combined standards in the 
50 States. 
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provide protection against discrimination because 
of race, color, religion, or national origin; 28 did 
not protect older workers against discrimination 
because of age. And varying numbers of States 
had failed to meet the basic standards in other 
areas. 

The average scale for all States on the Labor 
Standards Index was 53 when the index was con- 
structed in 1965— indicating a gap of nearly 50 per- 
cent between the laws then in effect and the rec- 
ommended standards. The variation was wide, 
ranging from a score of only 15 for one State 
to a high of 90 for another. A comparison of the 
national average ratings for each of the eight labor 
standards areas also showed great differences. (See 
table 16.) 

The regional variation was similarly wide. Of 
the 25 States with scores below the average, only 
one was in the Northeast, whereas seven were in 
the North Central region, 13 in the South, and 
four in the West. 

For the most part the low-ranking States were 
either those not yet highly industrialized or those 
in which industrialization is only now proceeding 
at a fairly rapid rate. With the recognized advan- 
tages of industrialization comes realization of the 
worker needs it brings with it and growing public 
support for meeting these needs through improved 
labor laws and standards. Progress in this area 
has therefore traditionally followed upon indus- 
trial development. It may be assumed that labor 
and other support for improved standards in 



Table 16. Average Rating ox Labor Standards 
Index, bt Labor Standards Area, 1965 



Labor standards area 


Number of 
States* 
with laws 
in specified 
areas 


Average 
rating of 
all States 
on index 


Occupational safety and health... 


50 


64 


Chad labor 


50 


59 


Workmen's compensation 


50 


54 


Wage payment and wage coUec- 
tion 


47 


61 


Private employment agencies 


46 


64 


Fair employment practice 


37 


54 


Minimum wage 


35 


40 


Antiage discrimination 


22 


26 



* Eidades the District of Colambie. 



newly industrializing States will help these States 
catch up with those where industrialization oc- 
curred earlier. 

What the lack of protection means to individual 
workers cannot be measured, but it is possible to 
indicate how many have the least protection. 
Nearly 40 percent of the country’s nonagricultural 
workers were employed in the States that fell 
below the average rating (53) on the index. The 
following tabulation shows the distribution of 
workers among States with high and low ratings: 



Ealing of State on Lohor 


Number 


Percent diHribtUion of 


Standardi Index 


ofStatee 


nonagrkuUural emptoyment 


Total 


50 


100 


Less than 25 


2 


2 


25 to 49 


20 


28 


50 to 74 


19 


34 


75 and over 


9 


36 



The States with the greatest deficiencies in their 
labor laws also tend to be those where workers are 
most disadvantaged in other ways. Of the 23 States 
where the incidence of family poverty was greater 
than the national average in 1959 (the latest date 
for which such information is available) , 20 ranked 
among the lowest on the Labor Standards Index. It 
is significant also that States with below average 
scores on the index were also below average in 
union member^ip. 

Since the Labor Standards Index was con- 
structed in 1965, several States have adopted new 
legislation in one or another of the eight areas in- 
cluded in the index. An even greater number have 
passed amendments to their labor standards 
legislation. 

A full evaluation of the new legislation and 
amendments has not been possible as yet When 
the progress made by many States in updating 
their laws is refiected in the index, this will un- 
doubtedly raise the average score somewhat, and 
also bring a few States formerly at the low end of 
the scale into the middle or upper range. However, 
many of the States that have improved their laws 
already had high LSI scores in 1965. Relative dif- 
ferences in labor standards protection among the 
States probably remain much as they were 3 years 
ago. 

Needed Improvements in the Index 

The Labor Standards Index is admittedly a 
rough measure of legislative adequacy. It has cer- 
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tain i^oitcomings which can be eliminated by fur- 
ther refinement Perhaps the most serious is the 
fact that it does not incorporate weighting for the 
relative importance of different kinds of labor 
laws, and so fails to indicate where action is most 
needed. 

Since labor standards are in constant change, re- 
flecting changing conditions, the flrst and most 
urgent need is to reassess constantly not only the 
index itself, but also ti^e whole basis of the index, 
to make sure that both are up to date. Changing 
technology, growing recognition of workers’ needs, 
and increased understanding of the psychological 
as well as the physical factors in weU-being de- 
mand constant, watchful care. In addition to serv- 
ing as a measurement of the current situation, the 
index has great possibility as an indicator of fu- 
ture program direction. 

The index should look beyond the laws. More 



knowledge of actual working conditions is essen- 
tial to the development of an adequate indicator 
of progress toward social and individual well- 
being. What are the most important labor stand- 
ards? How are social, economic, and other Changes 
affecting them? Do presently accepted labor stand- 
ards adequately reflect current thinking? What are 
the actual consequences for workers of inadequate 
labor standards protection? 

The LSI as presently constructed does not meas- 
ure the impact of labor laws for the workers con- 
cerned. A law, however good, if not enforced or if 
poorly administered, has little or no protective 
effect. In the final analysis, the adequacy of labor 
standards legislation must be measured by the ex- 
tent to which it meets the current needs of the 
workers it was designed to help. Assessment of ad- 
ministration is an essential component of an im- 
proved index. 
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Equality of Opportunity 



Equality of opportunity is a goal which must 
be sought in every ai^ect of our national life. It is 
one which has b^n denied all too often by dis- 
crimination on the basis of race, color, sex, age, 
religion, national origin, lack of education, or even 
locality. This section, however, is concerned only 
with equality of opportunity for ethnic minority 
groups — in jobs, earnings, and the chance for ad- 
vancement and 13. satisfying work life. 

The legal framework for rapid implementation 
of equal opportimify, presumed the birthright of 
every American, was set by the Civil Bights Act of 
1964 and related legislation. Together with court 
decisions and executive orders, and supported by 
the civil rights movement, these laws gave hope of 
rapid improvement in the social and economic 
situation of ethnic minorities, including Mexican 
Americans, Puerto Bicans, and American Indians, 
as well as Negroes. 

The complexity and the interaction of the var- 
ious manifestations of discrimination and segrega- 
tion have become increasingly apparent, however, 
as elOPorts to implement the Civil Bights Act have 
proceeded. It is now clear that occupational ad- 
vancement may be handicapped as much by dis- 
crimination in education and training earlier in the 
worker’s life as by bias in hiring and promotion, 
and that the available jobs are often geograph- 
icaUy inaccessible to the poor in both central city 
ghettos and rural areas. It has become evident, too, 
that discrimination and segregation can raise p^- 
chological barriers that need to be resolved before 
minority manpower can compete for jobs on an 
equal basis. 

Thus, in measuring progress toward equal eco- 
nomic opportunity, indicators such as employment 
and unemployment are not enough. One must look 
also to educational tr^ds and patterns of segrega- 
tion in education and housing, and to changes in 
income levels. Bising income not only gives evi- 
dence of progress toward a better life but also re- 
flects the ability of minority families to give their 
children the education and training needed for 
full participation in employment opportunities. 

Furthermore, progress toward equality of op- 
portunity cannot be assessed merely in terms of 
advances made by the minority groups. The gap in 
economic status between them and the white ma- 



jority must be closed. This is a crucial objective, 
but not an easy one to reach in view of the rapid 
economic advances made by the majority. 

NEGROES 

The Negro population has made substantial 
gains in employment, education, and income dur- 
ing the 1960’s measured in ab^lute terms. The 
relative Negro-white gap has narrowed in some 
areas but broadened in others.®* 

In interpreting this record, it is important to 
keep in mind certain demogrliphic handicaps to 
more rapid upward movement. In 1966, more than 
half the Negro population, double the proportion 
of whites, lived in the South, where educational at- 
tainment and average incomes are generally lower 
than in other regions. And although Negroes have 
been mig rating from the rural South, much of this 
movement has been into major industrial cities, 
where they have had difficult adjustment prob- 
lems, partly because of the shrinking employment 
opportunities in unskilled manual jobs. 

Employment and Unemployment 

The n umb er of employed nonwhite workers®* 
rose from 6.9 million to 8.0 million between 1960 
and 1967, an increase of 16 percent. During the 
same period, employment of white workers rose 
by only 13 percent. (See table 17.) 

Unemployment rates for nonwhite workers, as 
for whites, have dropped ^ce the early 1960’s. 
Nevertheless, unemployment rates for nonwhites 
are still slightly more than twice those for whites 
(7.4 compared with 3.4 percent in 1967). 

No inroads have been made into the extremely 
serious problem of nonwhite teenage joblesmess. 
(See chart 12.) While the unemployment rate for 

"See also the chapter on Trends In Employment and Unem- 
ployment for a discussion of recent deTelopments in the employ- 
ment situation of nonwbite persons. For a more extensive dis- 
cussion, see Bocloi ond Ecotiotnie ConMtiot%$ of Negroeo in the 
United Btatee (Washington : U.S. D^artment of Labor. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, and U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census, October 1067), BLS Report No. 332 and Current 
Population Reports, Series P-23, No. 24. This report has been 
drawn upon to a considerable extent in the present discussion. 

Only limited data for Negroes are avaUable. However, statis- 
tics for nonwbites generaUy reBect the conditions of Negroes, 
who represent 92 percent all nonwbites. 
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Table 17. Employed and Unemployed Persons, 
BY Color, 1960-67 



INumbers in thousands] 



Year 


Employed 


Unemployed 


Nonwhite 


White 


Nonwhite 


White 


1960 


6,927 


58, 850 


787 


3,063 


1961 


6,832 


58, 912 


970 


3,742 


1962 


7,004 


59, 698 


859 


3,052 


1963 


7, 140 


60, 622 


864 


3,208 


1964 


7,383 


61, 922 


786 


2,999 


1965 


7,643 


63,445 


676 


2,691 


1966 


7,875 


65, 019 


621 


2,253 


1967 


8,011 


66, 361 


638 


2,338 


Change, 










1960-67: 










Number.. 


1, 084 


7,511 


-149 


-725 


Percent... 


16 


13 


-19 


-24 



white teenagers dropped as the economic climate 
improved, among nonwhite teenagers the rate in 
1967 was actually higher than in 1960. One out of 
every four nonwhite teenagers was unemployed in 
1967, almost 2l^ times the proportion for white 
teenagers, whereas in 1960 the ratio was less than 
2 to 1. Furthermore, the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps and other recent programs have probably 
had more impact on unemployment among non- 
white teenagers. In the absence of these programs 
the situation might well have been far worse. 

Among older nonwhite workers, however, the 
rate of joblessness has been reduced significantly. 
For married nonwhite men 20 years old and over, 
unemployment rates declined especially fast. Al- 
though the nonwhite rate is twice that for married 
white men, the differential is narrower than in 
1S>62 (when it was 2i/^ times the rate for whites). 
(See chart 13.) 

Occupotionol Changes 

Substantial gains have been recorded also in the 
occupational distribution of adult nonwhite work- 
ers. In the high-skill, high-status, high-paying oc- 
cupations, the percentage increase of nonwhite 
workers has exc€ 3 ded that of white workers, with 



most of the gains — aided by sustained economic 
growth and a tightening job market>--occurring in 
the last few years. Thus, the occupational gap is 
narrowing although slowly. (See table 18.) 

The increase of nonwhite jobholders in profes- 
sional and clerical occupations was particularly 
significant, as was also their increase in sldlled 
occupations. Nonwhite employment gains in these 
occupations and in operative jobs in steel, auto- 
mobiles, and other durable goods manufacturing 
industries where pay rates are high, accounted 
for 900,000 of the 1 million added jobs for non- 
whites that developed from 1960 through 1966. 
However, the numbers and proportions of non- 
whites in these occupations were so small at the be- 
ginning of the decade that, despite these major ad- 
vances, almost 45 percent of the nonwhite men 
and 60 percent of the nonwhite women were em- 
ployed in service, laborer, and farm jobs in 1966— 
more than double the proportions for white 
workers. 

Not measurable statistically, but important in 
their implications for the future, are the break- 
throughs Negroes have made into many white- 
collar occupations previously closed to them, the 
opening up of more apprenticeship opportunities, 
the upgrading of Negroes employed in the Federal 
Government (which has been much more rapid 
than for whites), and similar manifestations of 
progress toward equality of occupational opportu- 
nity. 

While it is difficult to determine the extent to 
which job discrimination is responsible for the 
unequal occupational distribution of Negroes, or 
to measure trends in job discrimination, the up- 
ward movement of Negroes into the better paying 
occupations would seem to reflect a lessening of 
discrimination as well as the better educational 
preparation of young Negroes now entering the 
labor force. 

An analysis of compliance reports by the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, covering 
essentially employers of 100 or more workers, re- 
veals significant industry differences in the extent 
of minority employment. These data underrepre- 
sent agriculture, small business services, govern- 
ment, and nonprofit organizations, and overrepre- 
sent manufacturing generally, as well as certain 
specific manufacturing industries. They do, never- 
theless, provide insight into minority employment 
at the present time ; they will also provide a meas- 
ure of change in the years to come. 
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According to the Commission’s 1966 data, Ne- 
groes are generally concentrated in industries 
where a large proportion of the jobs are in low- 
wa,?e occupations. As higher paying jobs increase 
in an industry, the probability of Negro employ- 
ment in it is lowered. This phenomenon is more 
marked for Negro men than for women. But for 
both, employm^t relative to that of Anglos is 
many times greater in low-wage than high-wage 
industries.®® (See table 19.) 

When the occupational position of Negroes m 
the industries studied is compared with that of 
white workers having the same amount of educa- 
^ tion, considerable discrimination is indicated. The 

’’’’Data were gathered for the ethnic minorities. Dhe term 
“Anglos” was used to distinguish whites who were members of 
other than Spanish surname groups. 






overall occupational position of Negro men was 
estimated to be 23 percent below that of whites, 
with differences in educational attainment account- 
ing for a third of this difference (or perhaps as 
much as half if allowance is made for qualitative 
differences in education) . The remaining difference 
is largely attributable to anti-Negro bias. 

It appears that, in the industries studied, occu- 
pational discrimination against Negro men in- 
creases in direct relation to the concentration of 
Negroes in the industry, to the ratio of well-paid 
occupations in the industry, to the level of educa- 
tion of the Negroes involved, and to the propor- 
tion of the industry’s employment found in the 
South. 

For Negro women the discrimination is more 
limited, and they are not penalized as their educa- 
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CHART 12 

Excessive unemployment rates for nonwhite teenagers show no improvement. 



Unemployment rates 
40.0 



35.0 







Nonwhite teenagers, 
(16.19) t»th sexes 






***** Nonwhite adults. 



Female (20 years and over) 




Source: U-S. Department of Labor. 
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CHART 13 

Although the uDemploymeut rate for 
nonwhites declined by more than half 
between 1962 and 1967rit was still 
twice as high as for whites. 

Unemployment rate of married men, 

20 years old and over 

10.0 




1/ Represents date for first 9 months. 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor. 



tional level rises. This apparently lesser discrimi- 
nation is due essentially to the much more limited 
range of occupations for women in industry, with 
underrepresentation of Negro women concentrated 
in derical occupations. 

The heavy overrepresentation of Negro males 
in the low-wage industries indicates that, even if 
they were given equal opportunity to rise, promo- 
tion would promise only limited financial rewards. 
What is required to solve the problem is not only 
opportunity for occupational upgrading for Negro 
men in the industries where they are, but also 
greatly increased opportunities for entrance into 
industries with more high-paid, skilled jobs. 



Potential Werkon Net In the Leber Force 



for being outside the labor force (as indicated 
earlier in this chapter). Nonwhite men are less 
likely to be in the work force than are white 
men-— except in age groups under 24 where the 
longer school attendance of white youth out- 
weighs other factors affecting labor force partici- 
pation. Between 1960 and 1967 the proportion of 
nonwhite men 25 to 64 years of age not in the 
labor force rose from 78 to 91 per 1,000 people; 
among white men, the increase was less — ^from 47 
to 55. 



Family Income 

Average income remains much lower for Negro 
than for white families, despite some narrowing 
of the differential.*^* Negro median family income 
represented only 58 percent of the median for 
white families in 1966 compared with 54 percent 
in 1964." 

Most encouraging was the marked reduction in 
the percentage of nonwhite families living in pov- 
erty. The nonwhite proportion below the poverty 
level, however, was more than three times that for 
white families, just as it had been in 1960. 

Another significant change was the relatively 
greater proportion of nonwhite families moving 
into the $7,000 and over income class. In 1960 al- 
most 21/^ times as large a proportion of white as 
nonwhite families were at this income level. But 
in 1966 the proportion was slightly less than dou- 
ble. (Bee diait 14.) This indication of progress is 
tempered, however, by the fact that only 12 per- 
cent of the nonwhite families in this category had 
incomes of $10,000 or over, in contrast to 30 per- 
cent of the white families. 



Education 

Prospects for raising the level of Negro life are 
related to progress in their educational achieve- 
ment, and substantial gains have been made in this 
direction. For young men 25 to 29 years of age the 
gap in years of school completed between non- 
whites and whites has been reduced from 2 years 
in 1960 to a half year in 1966. It is also notable 



The proportion of men in the working ages who 
neither work nor look for work is another indica- 
tor of inequality of opportunity, since discourage- 
ment in finding jobs is an important reason 



**For a dlscuBsloQ of the disparity In earnings between non- 
white and white workers that underlies these Income differences, 
see the discussion of Adequacy of Workers’ Earnings earlier In 
this chapter. 

■^Figures for Negro family Income, as separate from all non- 
white, are available only from 1064. 
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that, between 1960 and 1965, the proportion of 
Negro men 25 to 34 who graduated from college 
almost doubled ; for Negro women the relative gain 
was smaller but significant. Today, moreover, 
young Negro men are obtaining more schooling 
than Negro women, a reversal of the pattern that 
had long persisted among Negroes and an indica- 
tion of the growing opportunity for the educated 
Negro male. 

Educational attainment, as measured by years of 
schooling, gives no indication, however, of whether 
differences in the quality of education, as meas- 
ured by achievement tests, are being reduced. The 
Coleman Beport,^” based on a 1965 national survey, 
shows that at the 12th grade, the average Negro 
youth is performing at a ninth-grade level, whereas 
the average white youth is performing v/ell above 
the 12th grade level. The gap in achievement level, 
apparent early, broadens between the sixth and 
12th grades. Comparable data for 1960 are not 
available, and it is thus impossible to gage the 
progress achieved through the aid to poor school 
districts provided under the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act and other remedial 
programs. 

"James S. Coleman, Equality of Educational Opportunity 
(Wasblnfton : U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Office of Eiducatlon, 1966), p. 21. 



Progress ami Xetrogresslen 

A picture of both progress and retrogression 
emerges from these figures. The growing pro- 
portion of Negro families with moderate incomes 
or better, the larger number of Negro males grad- 
uating from college, and the growth in representa- 
tion of Negroes in professional, technical, and other 
white-collar occupations augur well for the tal- 
ented group that has been able to upgrade itself 
and take advantage of available opportunities. 

But at the other end of the scale are the rural 
poor and the slumdwellers. Some advance for them 
is evidenced by the reduction in the proportion of 
families with incomes of less than $3,000. But many 
slum readents appear to be in a deteriorating eco- 
nomic position. 

A 1965 census survey of Cleveland, for example, 
points both to advances for some of the Negro pop- 
ulation and to retrogression for others. Thus, 
Negroes living in sections of the city outside low- 
income neighborhoods doubled in number between 
1960 and 1965. And the poverty ratio among them 
declined more than three times as much as for 
whites outside these neighborhoods. 

However, in the lowest income neighborhood — 
the so-called ‘‘crisis ghetto,” which is predomi- 
nantly Negro— conditions deteriorated sharply. 
Population declined somewhat, but the number of 
people living in poverty rose, as the number of 



Table 18. Employed Persons by Occupation and Color, 1967, and Percent Change, 1960-67 



[Nnmbers in tbonstnds] 



Occupation 


Number, 1967 


Percent change, 1960-67 * 


Nonwhite 


White 


Nonwhite 


White 


Total 


8,011 


66,361 


15.6 


12.8 


Frofescional, technical, and managerial workers. 


801 


16, 574 


58.0 


17.8 


Clerical workers.. 


899 


11,435 


78.7 


23.6 


Sales workers 


138 


4,387 


39.4 


4.6 


Craftsmen and foremen 


617 


9,229 


48.7 


12.9 


Operatives — 


1,882 


12, 002 


33.4 


14.3 


Service workers, except private household 


1, 519 


6,037 


25.4 


27.2 


Private household workers 


835 


934 


-15.8 


-13.9 


Nonfarm laborers 


899 


2,635 


-5.4 


4.1 


Farmers and farmworkers 


423 


3,130 


-49.6 


-27.1 



>T1m date for I960 ONd to omnimto the p«ntnt chango for tba pariod Non: DetaUmaynotaddtototab daatoronndiof. 

lMO-67 win aitimatad for panoni 16 yaaia and OTir by odor. 
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Table 19. Employment op Minority Groups and Anglos, by Occupation and Sss, 1966 * 



[Numbers in thousands; percent distribution] 









Men 










Women 






Occupation 


Negro 


Oriental 


Ameri- 

can 

Indian ^ 


Spanish 
Ameri- 
can ’ 


Ani^o 


Negro 


Oriental 


Ameri- 

can 

Indian > 


Spanish 

Ameri- 

can* 


Anglo 


Total: Number- _ 


1,472 


86 


39 


453 


15,962 


648 


46 


17 


202 


7,228 


Percent 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Professional and tech- 






















nical workers... 


2.0 


29.3 


6.6 


4.7 


13.9 


6.1 


18.2 


5.6 


3.6 


7.4 


Managers, officials, 
and proprietors 


1.0 


7.0 


6.5 


2.5 


12.0 


.7 


1.9 


2.2 


.8 


2.6 


Cilerical workers. 


2.7 


8.3 


3.9 


5.1 


7.1 


17.5 


41.1 


21.7 


24.1 


40.8 


Sales workers 


1.3 


4.8 


4.7 


3.0 


7.4 


4.0 


5.9 


12.5 


6.9 


9.3 


Craftsmen.. 


7.9 


13.6 


19.3 


13.9 


20.4 


2.4 


2.3 


5.1 


4.8 


2.8 


Operatives. 


37.2 


14.0 


29.9 


32.1 


25.5 


24.9 


11.4 


24.2 


29.8 


21.7 


Service workers 


18.1 


12.1 


6.7 


12.2 


5.4 


30.3 


12.2 


16.9 


12.4 


9.1 


Laborers 


29.8 


10.9 


22.3 


26.4 


8.4 


14.1 


7.0 


11.8 


17.6 


6.4 


Percent of total popu- 
lation (including 
An^os) employed 


8.2 


.5 


.2 


2.5 


88.6 


7.9 


.6 


.2 


2.5 


88.9 



1 The data were collected from employers with 100 or more workers. Note: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 

* Nonresenration Indians. Soubce: Equal Employment Opportunity Commission Compliance 

• Includes both Puerto Ricans and Mexican Americans. Reports. 



low'income families headed by women increased. 
For such families median real income dropped 15 
percent, while in the rest of the city it was moving 
upward. The unemployment rate for men was 15 
percent and for women, 17 percent — ^in both cases, 
substantially higher than in 1960. The 1965 census 
of the Watts area of South Los Angeles yielded 
very similar findings. Some of the deterioration in 
the low-income neighborhoods probably stemmed 
from out-migration of people who could afford 
to move and in-migration of poorer ones. 

OTHER ETHNIC MINORITY GROUPS 

The main ethnic minority groups in the United 
States, in iiddition to Negroes, are Mexican Amer- 
icans, Puerto Bicans, and American Indians. All 
are economically disadvantaged, though their diffi- 
culties differ in both kind and degree. 

These groups suffer from limited education and 
language barriers. High unemployment and low 



incomes are a reflection of their inability to ad- 
vance into fields of work which might offer hope 
for improved economic conditions. Discrimination 
is another factor inhibiting their advancement. 

Mexicon Americans 

The Mexican Americans in the United States 
live almost entirely in the Southwest (Arizona, 
California, Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas), 
with about 80 percent concentrated in Texas and 
California. The Mexican American population in 
the Southwest increased from 3.5 million in 1960,°^ 
to an estimated 4.6 million in 1967, and will reach 



‘TersoiM of Spanish Surname” Is the title used by the Gen* 
BUS Bureau to denote all persons of Spanish or Mexican origin 
in the Southwest. Since most of the Spanish surname population 
of the Southwest are persons of Mexican descent, the designation 
of “Mexican Americans” is used here to refer to this population 
group. It includes natives of native parentage, natives of foreign 
parentfige, and immigrants. (The section on Mexican Americans 
in the 1964 Manpower Report of the Preeident limited its discus- 
sion to Mexican Americans born in Mexico and the natives bom 
of immigrant parents.) 
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5 million by 1970.*® About 85 percent of the pop- 
ulation were bom in the United States, and the 
vast majority lives in cities. 

Mexican Americans ^are many of the difficul- 
ties of other minority groups. Language and physi- 
cal characteristics set them apart from the rest of 
the population. They tend to live in segregated 
communities and have little education and an 
above-average rate of unemployment. And they 
are employed for the most part in low-status, low- 
paying jobs. The competition of Mexicans who 
move back and forth across the border compounds 
economic difficulties for those in the border States. 

Despite the large numbers of Mexican Ameri- 
cans in the United States, there are no data of 
national scope subsequent to 1960, by which their 
economic and soml situation can be measured. If 
the trends evident between 1950 and 1960 have 
continued — namely, the movement from rural to 
urban locations and from lower income to higher 
income areas (particularly to California) — ^the 
standard of living of Mexican Americans as a 
group should be rising in absolute terms. There are 
indications, too, that the native-born members of 
the group are raising their educational sights and 
that, to some extent, the young people are moving 
into better occupations. But no definitive judg- 
ment can be made as to whether the educational, 
occupational, and income gap between Mexican 
Americans and Anglos has narrowed substantially. 

Educotlon, Among the minorities, only the In- 
dian has poorer educational preparation than the 
Mexican American. In 1960, the median years of 
school completed by Mexican American men aged 
25 and over in the Southwestern States ranged 
from 4.8 in Texas to 8.5 in California. In all these 
States, the figure was at least 3^^ years below that 
for Anglo men. 

The gap in schooling between Mexican Ameri- 
cans and Anglos is narrower among younger men 
who have completed their education more recently. 
In 1960, the difference in educational attainment 
for those aged 14 to 24 was only 2 years in the 
Southwest generally, and little more than a year 
in California. However, the proportion of Mexi- 
can American young people completing high 
school is small and the proportion completing col- 
lege even smaller. 

**From an onpobllshed estimate prepared by tbe U.S. Depart- 
meat of Labor, Bnreau of Labor Statistics. 
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Occvpoffenof DiiMbution. Mexican American 
men are found primarily in manual occupations. 
To the extent that they hold white-collar jobs, 
these tend to be in small establiriiments in retail 
trade. Those few in the professional and technical 
occupational category are mostly in technical jobs. 
About 30 percent of the men were farm and non- 
farm laborers, and 40 percent worked in craft and 
operative jobs in 1960. 

Mexican American women have made far 
greater inroads into white-collar employment than 
have men. Almost two-fifths of the women living 
in cities were employed in white-collar occupa- 
tions — a much analler proportion than among 
Anglos but notably greater than for nonwhites. 

The survey by the Equal Opportunity Commis- 
sion referred to earlier provides 1966 data on the 
occupational distribution of Mexican American 
employees of firms with 100 or more workers in 
the Los Angeles-Long Beach and San Francisco- 
Oakland areas. These data show a continued con- 
centration of Mexican American workers at the 
lower end of the occupational scale, with over half 
employed as operatives or laborers and only one- 
fifth in white-collar jobs — mostly clerical and 
sales. Mexican Americans, like Negroes, are con- 
centrated in industries in- which low-wage jobs 
predominate. However, this disadvantage is much 
less pronounced than it is for Negroes. 

fneemo. De^ite minimal schooling, Mexican 
American adult men had higher incomes in 1960 
than men in other minorities in the Southwestern 
States-— with the notable exception of the J apanese 
in California, whose relatively high earnings re- 
flect their high educational level, which exceeded 
even that of the Anglos. 

Olcse to 90 percent of the income gap between 
Mexican American and Anglo men in California 
is associated with differences in level of education, 
and the situation is much the same in other States. 
The remainmg relatively small inemne gap may 
be attributed to wage and occupational discrim- 
ination, as well as to differences in quality of 
educarion. 

Sa$f lea Angeles Survy. More recent insights 
into the economic situation of Mexican Americans 
in California slum areas are provided by a special 
1965 census survey of East Los Angeles — a low- 
income area in which some three-fourths of the 
population (35,000) are Mexican Americans. In 
general, the findings support the view that, for 



those who do not escape from the riums, there has 
been little, if any, improvement in the qualify of 
life. 

The Mexican American population of East Los 
Angeles rose by 7,400 between 1960 and 1965. This 
was the net resiilt of an increase of more than 9,000 
in the foreign-bom population and a reduction of 
some 2,000 in the native-born population— prob- 
ably reflecting the movement of the more prosper- 
ous families into better neighborhoods. 

Unemployment rates in the area showed some 
improvement over the 5-year period — declining 
from 9.2 to 7.8 percent for Mexican American men, 
and from 8.1 to 7.1 percent for women. These 1965 
rates were still well above the 6 percent unemploy- 
ment rate for the Los Angeles-Long Beach area 
as a whole, but considerably below those in the 
predominantly Negro South Los Angeles district. 

The occupations of Mexican American men 
showed thfl same concentration in manual jobs in 
1965 as in 1960, with the largest proportion in op- 
erative and kindred jobs (42 percent) and only 
iTiiniina.1 representation in white-collar employ- 
ment. 

Developments in the educational rituation of the 
Mexican American population in East Los An- 
geles were both favorable and unfavorable. The 
proportion of the school-age population enrolled 
in school rose from 52 to 60 percent between 1960 
and 1965. Enrollments in high school and in col- 
lege also increased. However, among Mexican 
Americans aged 25 or over, median school years 
completed declined slightly— from 8.1 to 7.7. Fac- 
tors which may have contributed to this decline 
were the greater proportion of men aged 60 and 
over in the population in 1965, as compart with 
the earlier daite, and the increased proportion that 
were Mexican l^m. 

The median income of the Mexican American 
famili^ in East Los Angeles remained about the 
same between 1959 and 1964 ($5,089 as compared 
to $5,052). These figures make no allowance, how- 
ever, for the riiarp rise in living costs during this 
period. 

Puerto Ricans 

Puerto Bicans are American citizens, predomi- 
nantly of the white race, but they riiare with other 
minority groups the problems of low educational 
attainment and language barriers, the difficulties 
of finding work in the higher status, higher pay- 
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ing jobs, and unemployment rates much above the 
national average. 

The overriding difficulty in an attempt to assess 
the present social and economic situation of Puerto 
Bicans is the almost complete lack of da ta. Special 
studies yield limited information. The little infor- 
mation available on Puerto Bicans in New York 
City — ^where two-thirds of the migrants and their 
children are concentrated — vindicates little if any 
progress in the present decade.^^ 

Since 1960, Puerto Bicans have made up a stead- 
ily growing proportion of the New York City 
population — ^from 8 percent in 1960 to an esti- 
mated 11 percent in 1966.*^ Migration to mainland 
United States is decreasing, however, and is ex- 
pected to level off at approximately 10,000 an- 
nually, from a rate more than twice that high 10 
years ago.^’ 

The New York Puerto Bican population was 
estimated at 841,000 in 1966. It is a young popula- 
tion. A large proportion are teenagers — ^with all 
the problems of their age group in finding em- 
ployment, further complicated by lack of language 
facility, poor education, and discrimination. 

Empfoymenf and Unemploymenf. While the num- 
ber of Puerto Bicans at work in New York City 
was greater in 1967 than in 1960, their unemploy- 
ment rate remained higher than for the labor force 
as a whole. In Septonl^r 1967, roughly 12 percent 
of the unemployed in the State of New York were 
Puerto Bicans.®* 

Indicative of the extreme problem of teenage 
unemployment among Puerto Bicans are the find- 
ings of a sample survey in the Bronx, N.Y., in the 
spring of 1966. Of all unemployed Puerto Bicans, 
24 percent were 14 to 19 years old, and another 19 
percent were between 20 and 24 years of age. For 
Negroes in the Bronx, the comparable figures 
were 10 and 16 percent, respectively.®® 



*>-The Putfto Biean Community Dovttopmtnt Project (New 
York : Pnerto Rican Fomm, Inc., 1064), p. 30. 

■■Baaed on New York City Popnlation Health Surrey, 1065. 
The snrreys axe baaed on a probability sample of about 5,400 
houaeholds a year, and thus conclusions are subject to many 
limitations. 

■■d. Summary in Facte and Figuree, Progrees in Puerto Jtfeo- 
Puerto Biean Migration (San Juan, P.B. : Commonwealth of 
Pnerto Rico, Department of Labor, Migration Dlrlslon, 1065), 
1064-1065 BdlUon. 

** Report of the State Employment Senrlce, New York Depart- 
ment of Labor. Based on number of persons who applied for, were 
recelrlng, and/or had recelred all beneOts of unemployment com- 
pensation and were stUl unemployed. 

*■ "A Profile of the Bronx Econo^” (New York : Institute of 
Urban Studies, Fordham Unlrerslty, n.d.). Household Snirey, 
mimeographed. 



Occupoflonof DtiMbutton, Puerto Bicans are em- 
ployed predominantly in the lower paying jobs. 
In metropolitan New York in 1960, 71 percent of 
all employed Puerto Bican men were service 
worters, laborers, and operatives and kindred 
workers, compared with only 31 percent of other 
white men and 61 percent of all nonwhite men. 
A recent study in New York City ®® emphasizes 
that, w’hile the percentage of nonwhite men in 
white-collar occupations is increasing, no such 
trend is apparent for Puerto Bicans. Between 
1960 and 1966 the proportion of Puerto Bican men 
employed in white-collar occupations remained 
at about 17 percent. Puerto Bican women, in con- 
trast, made sizable gains in white-collar employ- 
ment during the 6 years. 

It is relevant also that the Gomidiance Beports 
of the Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion show almost identical occupational distribu- 
tions of Puerto Bican and Negro men in the New 
York Gty establishments covered. 

Education. There has been no marked improve- 
ment in recent years in the educational level of the 
Puerto Bican group as a whole. More than 50 per- 
cent of both men and women 25 years and older 
have had less than 8 years of formal education. 
Only about 13 percent are high school graduates.®' 

There are, however, some indications of upward 
educational movement among the Puerto Bicans. 
Children, in general, are better educated than their 
parents. This is inmilar to the experience of earlier 
immigrant groups, but the educational growth ap- 
pears to be taking place at a i^ower rate for Puerto 
Bicans. 

Of the Puerto Bicans 20 to 34 years of age 
living in New York City in 1963, about 37 
percent had some high school education, and about 
21 percent were high school graduates. In contrast, 
only 14 percent of the 35- to 49-year-old group 
had some high sch(x>l education, and an equal 
proportion were high school graduates. Among 
Puerto Bicans aged 50 to 64, the proportion with 
these levels of education was 10 percent in each 
case. 

But the dtuation, even for the young, is not en- 
couraging. Ninety percent of the New York City 

**M. J. Wantman, “ChangiM In White-Collar Xknployment of 
Nonwhlte antf Pnerto Rican Residents of New York City, (1960- 
1965)^’ (New Yoife : The City Unlrerslty of New York, Center for 
Social Research, n.d.). Population Health Surrey, Research Memo, 
random, mimeographed. 

■■A report on the Srst cltywlde Puerto Rican Community Con- 
ference, called by Mayor John V. Undsay, In 1966. 
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Puerto Bican high school graduates in 1966 re- 
ceived only a general diploma, which is little more 
tlinn a certificate of attendance. Although ^there 
appeared to be some increase in the proportion of 
Puerto Bican young people in academic and voca- 
tional high schools in 1967, there is no significant 
change in their high dropout rate. Almost two- 
thirds of the children are retarded in reading. This 
is not surprising since, of some 227,000 Puerto 
Bicans in New York City schools in 1967, about 
100,000 did not speak English.®* 

Income. Poverty is significantly greater among 
Puerto Bicans than among any other identifiable 
racial or ethnic group in New York City. This is 
in part a consequence of the low educational at- 
tainment of the Puerto Bican population, and the 
low-skilled, low-status jobs at which they work. 

The 1966 Bronx survey showed that 30 per- 
cent of all Puerto Bican households were below 
the $3,000 income level, as compared with 29 per- 
cent of Negro households and 18 percent of non- 
Puerto Bican white households. An additional 45 
percent of Puerto Bican households reported in- 
comes between $3,000 and $5,000, while compara- 
ble rates for Negroes and for other whites were 33 
and 18 percent, respectivdy. 



American Indians 

American Indians were reported in the 1960 cen- 
sus as numbering 552,000, including all native peo- 
ples of Alaska. Since that time the total has grown 
to well over 600,000. Of this number, somewhat 
more than 400,000 are reported by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs of the U.S. Department of Interior 
to be residents of Indian reservations. This reser- 
vation population has never been accurately iden- 
tified either by number or by characteristics. 

Despite the lack of available data, it is clear 
that Indians living on reservations are among the 
most disadvantaged minorities in the country. 
Many suffer from serious handicaps of poor health, 
deficient education, unfamiliarity with Engli^, 
lack of marketable skills, high unemployment, 
and low income. 

These conclusions are based on scattered infor- 

**BdcMe, Board of Education of the City of New York, 
Norember 3, 1967. 
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mation limited, for the most part, to reservation 
reservation-community Indians. Further com- 
plicating appraisal of the situation is the steady 
a.Tul increamngly planned departure of many of 
the abler members of the Indian c omm u n i t ies. It is 
estimated that net out-migration from the reser- 



vations is now approaching 10,000 each year, large- 
ly offsetting the high rate of natural population 
growth. Among this number are hundreds of fam- 
ilies whose working members have benefited from 
vocational training or direct job placement serv- 
ices of the Bureau Of Indian Affairs. 



Empfeymenf and Unemployment. The Indian labor 
force-defined as all Indians of employable age 
neither in school nor prevented from working by 
retirfflnent, ill health, or child-care obligations— is 
estimated at 130,000, some 10 percent greater than 
in 1962. About 82,500 of them were at work in 1967, 
but how many were fully employed is not known. 
Fragmentary information indicates that some oc- 
cupational upgrading is taking place, that fewer 
Tniliii.na are working at farm jobs and more at 
skilled and semiskilled jobs, and that year-round 
employment is increasing— trends evident since 
1950. These advances are minimal, however, when 
compared with those of the labor force generally. 

Since 1962 the Bureau of Indian Affairs has ex- 
panded its program to promote the location of 
manufacturing industries on the reservations. In 
1960, nine plants providing a total of 599 jobs were 
built on or near reservations. By September 1967, 
the number of plants had risen to 113, employing 
5,510 Indians. This development is accompanied 
by on-the-job training. For persons seeking em- 
ployment away from the reservation, there is a 
program of institutional training and job place- 
ment that has expanded steadily in recent years. 

The usual definition of unemployment is not a 
satisfactory measure of joblessness on the reserva- 
tions, because so few job opportunities are avail- 
able there. Accordingly, the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs reports as unemployed all members of the 
reservation labor force (as defined above) who are 
not at work. The Bureau’s semiannual reservation 
reports show a significant favorable trend. From 
about 49 percent in 1962, the unemplojhnent rate 
declined to 41 percent in 1966 and, by 1967, to 37 
percent. This reduction of 12 percentage points, 
when applied to the 1967 labor force of 132,000, 






indicates that 15,000 more Indians were at work 
last year than would have had jobs if the 1962 un* 
employment rate had continued unchanged. This 
improvement appears to have resulted from recent 
emphasis on Indian employment opportunities 
near the reservations and development of reserva- 
tion-based industries, both greatly strengthened by 
long-sustained national prosperity. 

Income. Three-fourths of the reservation fam- 
ilies had cai^ incomes of less than $3,000 in 1966, 
according to estimates by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Yet Indian fancies are larger, on the 
average, than those of any other ethnic group. No 
other ethnic group approaches so high a propor- 
tion of families living in poverty. However, these 
comparisons make no allowance for substantial 
Federal services available to Indians. 

Education and Training. There are signs of con- 
tinuing improvement in education of American 
Indians. School enrollment has been growing 
steadily. The majority of the children now attend 
public schools, rather than special Indian schools. 
Moreover, the educaticm available is showing qual- 
itative improvement, as teaching is improved and 
extracurricular activities are expanded with jBnan- 
cial aid under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. 

The number of Indians attending college also 
bag rilown some growth. In 1966, over 4,000 In- 
dians were enrolled in universities and colleges — 
1,500 more than in 1957, with half the gain taking 
place rince 1964. In 1966, 120 Indians graduated 
from 4-year colleges and universities, more than 
twice as many as in 1961. 

In an effort to reach the hard-core unemployed, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs has established sev- 
eral residential employment-training centers. Pro- 
grams initiated under the Economic Opportunity 
Act are expanding educational, training, and 
work-training opportunities for Indians. Pro- 
grams under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act also have had an impact on training 
of reservation Indians, for whom a number of spe- 
cific projects have been designed. The Federal- 
State Employment Service is also strengthening 
its services to Indians, as recommended' by the first 
National Conference on Manpower Problems of 
Indians, held in February 1967. 



INF^iMATSpNAL NEEDS 

The attempt to evaluate, either quantitatively or 
qualitatively, the present situation of minority 
groups, especially the smaller ones, is beset with 
difficulties stemming in large part from the lack of 
comprehensive, current data. 

In the past few years, measures of manpower 
and social trends — ^population, family composi- 
tion, health, education, mobility, employment and 
unemployment, occupations, income, housing, 
voter registration — ^have been greatly expanded 
for all nonwhites as a group and particularly for 
Negroes. The problems to which these overall 
measures point warrant much more intensive 
study, however. The stubborn problem of Negro 
teenage unemployment is one of these; the rea- 
t '^ns for the growing proportion of Negro men 
neither working nor looking for wprk is another; 
the relative lack of mobility toward white-collar 
jobs and high-level positions within employing 
firms is a third. The Labor Department has 
launched a number of studies into these and 
related Negro problems. Periodic investigation of 
many of these problem areas is essential to the 
development of programs and policies designed to 
correct the social ills involved. 

For other minorities, the lack of data is much 
more pronounced. While the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs gathers statistics regularly on the Indian and 
E^mo populations under its jurisdiction, they 
differ in concept, scope, and technique from those 
collected for Americans generally. The Bureau is 
currently planning to include recent out-migrants 
from reservations in their statistical surveys so 
that a more complete appraisal of Indian progress 
can be made. Information on employment, occupa- 
tions, and earnings of Indians is in particular need 
of improvement. 

For the Mexican Americans and Puerto Bicans, 
the absence of data is also striking. The problems 
involved in obtaining more adequate and current 
information for these groups deserve intensive 
exploration. 

Tn depth investigation is needed also to indi- 
cate solutions to problems already evident. It is 
important to find out, for example, why the posi- 
tion of Puerto Bicans in New York shows no visi- 
ble improvement, despite the slowing dowii of im- 
migration, and what accounts for the pronounced 
and continuing educational lag among Mexican 
Americans. 
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Manpower Requirements and Resources 



In the manpower problem areas so far discussed, 
the record of the past several years has been one 
of major achievements but also of continuing 
grave deficiencies in meeting workers’ employ- 
ment needs. The central aim of manpower policy 
in all these areas has been to promote the welfare 
of workers and potential workers, and the prog- 
ress made in each of them has been and ^ould be 
assessed primarily from this viewpoint. 

The second broad objective of manpower pol- 
icy — meeting the manpower requirements of our 
economy and society — ^has also demanded in- 
creased attention and program action. The sus- 
tained economic expansion of the past 7 years has 
generated greatly increased manpower require- 
ments, brought employment to record levels, and 
sharply reduced the overall rate of unemployment. 
During the first few years of the expansion, en- 
larged employment needs could generally be met 
by hiring unemployed workers. But beginning in 
late 1935, a tightening of the manpower demand- 
and-supply situation was reported. The country 
thus faced a highly paradoxical manpower situa- 
tion— with skill shortages reported in many occu- 
pations and local areas, while large numbers of 
workers remained idle or underutilized. 

As the President said in his 19^ Manpower 
Report: 

There is no overall labor shortage. But the unemployed 
and underemployed are not fully matched with the Jobs 
available. 

Specific shortages of labor can blow up the expansion of 
the economy. They can put pressure on costs and prices. 

We are determined to do whatever is necessary to keep 
the economy expanding and avoid infiationary bottle- 
necks. 

The President then outlined plans to head off 
manpower shortages through program action. 
Among the steps he called for was inclusion in 
the Department’s employment reports of ^^the full- 
est possible information on existing or threatening 
labor shortage situations.” 

The new program for identifying and report- 
ing on labor shortages accordingly undertaken has 
utilized a variety of statistical indicators, most of 
them providing indirect rather than direct evi- 
dence of the labor supply-and-donand situation. 
Direct evidence of labor shortages could come 
from statistics on current job opportunities, but so 



far such statistics are available only frmn experi- 
mental surveys in a few labor areas. Data on un- 
filled job openings registered with local Employ- 
ment Service offices — at present the major source 
of direct information on skill Portages — ^give a 
much better picture of labor needs in some indus- 
tries and occupations than in others. 

Indirect evidence on labor scarcities, however, 
can be gleaned from several series of economic 
statistics, including the unemployment rates and 
hours of work. By itself, no one of these series 
would be a reliable measure of manpower imbal- 
ances. But together, they can provide a composite 
picture of a tightening or loosening job market 
and give warning of labor shortages as well as 
unused manpower resources. 

That the current manpower situation reflects 
mismatches between requirements and supply, 
rather than any general eidiaustion of labor re- 
serves, is underlined by all the available evidence. 
The extreme type of general labor shortage, in- 
volving depletion of labor supply to the point 
where employment increases are impossible, has 
occurred only once in this country’s recent his- 
tory — during World War II. The labor diortages 
of the past several years have been sometimes tem- 
porary, sometimes chronic, but always limited te 
specific occupations, industries, or localities. 

Limited labor shortages of these kinds are 
easiest to define and classify when they can be 
related to unfiUed job openings. However, the con- 
cept must be stretched to include also unmet needs 
for the self-employed (for example, physicians) 
and positions that have had to be filled with less 
qualified applicants (as has sometimes happened, 
for example, in teaching) , difficult as the problems 
of definition beccune in both situati<ms. One goal 
in further research on current job opportunities 
and labor shortages will be to clarify these elusive 
definitional problems. At the same time, research 
will be directed toward developing more precise 
measures of Portages and guiding needed adjust- 
ments in both manpower demand and supply. 

CURRENT JOB OPPORTUNITIES 

Information on current job opportunities is po- 
tentially the most effective measure of labor short- 
ages. If detailed and comprehensive data were 
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available on job opportunities, these would con- 
stitute sensitive indicators of the changing state 
of local job markets. Together with unemploy- 
ment statistics and other data, they could be a 
powerful aid in detecting occupational and geo- 
graphic imbalances in manpower demand and 
supply. Job opportunity statistics could thus help 
to guide economic policy aimed at minimizing 
fluctuations in employment. And they could be 
particularly valuable as a guide in planning man- 
power programs aimed at more efficient matching 
of workers and jobs. 

For reasons such as these, the Department of 
Labor recently intensified its research program to 
test the feasibility of collecting job opportunity 
data.** Pilot studies have demonstrated that a via- 
ble survey yielding reasonably accurate current in- 
formation could be instituted. The results also rein- 
force the presumptions just indicated regarding the 
contributions this information can make in ap- 
praising the job market situation and guiding 
manpower policy and programs. 

Before discussing a few key findings of these 
experimental surveys, a major caution concerning 
their interpretation is in order. This survey pro- 
gram is so new and the techniques so experimental 
that it is difficult to distinguish altogether be- 
tween substantive findings, atypical variation, and 
sampling error. The results should be regarded not 
as exact measures but as approximations around 
which the precise answers would tend to cluster. 
More definitive conclusions will be possible when 
the surveys are repeated on a regular basis and 
the results studied over time in relation to other 
economic measures. 

The job market tightened sharply between 1965 
and 1966 in many local areas, according to the De- 
partment’s surveys. The job opportunity rate (the 
number of unfilled opportunities as a percent of 
the total number of filled and unfilled jobs in the 
area) was found to be higher in April 1966 than 
the year before in 10 of the 13 areas surveyed in 
both years. (See chart 15.) In six areas, the rate 
rose by at least 50 percent, and in three of these 
by more than 80 percent. 

To explore the reasons for current job oppor- 
tunities and, in particular, to determine whether 
a ^ven opening in reality denotes a labor short- 



** For a farther discussion of the need for a count of Job vacan* 
cles and recommendations for a research program on this subject, 
see Meoiurinff Emplotfment and Unemploiftnent (Washington: 
President’s Committee to Appraise Employment and Unemploy* 
ment Statistics, 1062), pp. 100-202. 
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Job opportunity rates rose sharply 
between April 1965 and April 1966 
in most areas 'surveyed 
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age, it is essential to know how long the job has 
remained unfilled, the nature and size of the oc- 
cupation, the seasonal pattern of employment, 
the turnover rate, wages, and other factors affect- 
ing both labor demand and labor supply. Even in 
periods of business recession, job opportunities 
occur frequently as people change jobs or leave the 
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work force and employers seek new workers to re- 
place those who leave. If the openings are filled 
quickly, they cannot be interpreted as indicative of 
labor shortages. But when openings are of long 
duration and hence in the “hard-to-fill” category, 
they are likely to reflect either a lack of workers 
with the required skills or such problems as sub- 
standard wages, poor working conditions, inacces- 
sible plant locations, or unrealistic hiring 
specifications. 

Approximately half of all opportunities re- 
ported in the 1966 surveys had remained unfilled 
at least a month and were classed as hard to fill. 
The long-term opportunity rate was higher in 1966 
than the year before in half the areas covered and 
declined in only a few of them. 

The extremely wide range of occupations for 
which current job opportunities were reported is 
another significant finding. There were un- 
filled openings, both long-term and short-term, 
at every occupational level from unskilled jobs to 
professional positions. The relative numbers of 
openings in the various occupational categories 
differed greatly among areas, however, reflecting 
the areas’ differing industrial character, as well as 
the local manpower supply-and-demand balance. 

In general, the proportion of long-term oppor- 
tunities was highest in the professional, man- 
agerial, and skilled groups (nearly 55 percent, on 
the average, in the areas surveyed in April 1966). 
And in certain professions and skilled occupations 
the proportion of opportunities that were in the 
hard-to-fill category was even greater. For ex- 
ample, 9 out of every 10 of the openings for trained 
nurses and of those for tool and die makers had 
been unfilled for 30 days or longer — testifying to 
the severe personnel shortages in these occupations. 

To test whether substandard wages were a sig- 
nificant factor in the job opportunity situation, 
wage rates were obtained in connection with the 
opportunity information. In general, the wages 
listed were in line with entry rates for the same 
occupations, as determined from local Employ- 
ment Service records. But a sizable minority of the 
opportunities (about 15 to 20 percent, according to 
very limited data from the 1966 surveys) offered 
wages below the usual entry rates. 

Information about the proportion of hard-to-fill 
job opportunities traceable to these substandard 
wage offers and the occupations in which they 
were concentrated has not been provided by the 
initial surveys. Since this information is basic to 



the interpretation of job opportunity data and to 
an understanding of labor shortage problems, they 
are among the items that need to be explored in 
depth in further job opportunity research. 

OTHER JOB MARKET INDICATORS 

The tightening of the manpower supply-and- 
demand situation in 1965-66 extended beyond the 
areas covered by the vacancy surveys to the econ- 
omy generally. This is made plain by the num- 
bers of unfilled job openings listed with Employ- 
ment Service offices throughout the country, the 
average weekly hours and quit rates of factory 
workers, and the national unemployment rate. 
(See chart 16.) These indicators also show easing 
of the job market during early 1967 (as discussed 
in detail in the chapter on Trends in Employment 
and Unemployment) . But they give mutually con- 
firming evidence that manpower demand at the 
end of 1967 was still much above the levels of the 
early 1960’s— ^d labor scarcities are likely to be 
a continuing problem in a good many occupations 
and local areas. 

Employment Service Unfilled Openings 

Li the absence of up-to-date, nationwide statis- 
tics on current job opportunities, the rinfilled job 
openings on file with public Employment Service 
offices are the best available direct measure of man- 
power demand and supply. Only about a third of 
all job opportunities are listed with the Employ- 
ment Service, however. And some industries and 
occupational groups — ^many of the professions, 
for example — ^make little if any use of public em- 
ployment offices. Nevertheless, major changes in 
the numbers or types of openings listed with local 
offices often provide clues to overall shifts in de- 
mand for workers. 

An increase of over 50 percent in unfilled job 
openings listed with the Employment Service 
took place between June 1965 and April 1966, testi- 
fying to the growing job market stringency. (See 
chart 16.) The rise in unfilled openings during 
these 10 months (from 280,000 to 430,000, accord- 
ing to seasonally adjusted data) was greater than 
had occurred during all the previous 4 years of 
steady economic expansion. 




The decline in unfilled openings after Septem- 
ber 1966 was an equally clear signal of a loosen- 
ing job market in many sections of the country. 
But in most months of 1967 the number of unfilled 
job openings on file at local offices exceeded all rec- 
ords for the same month for years prior to 1966, 
indicating continued demand for qualified work- 
ers in a wide range of occupations. 

The scarcity of professional, technical, and man- 
agerial personnel is reflected in the high propor- 
tion of job openings in these occupations that have 
remained unfilled as long as 30 days or more. 
There was some easing of shortage problems even 
in professional and related occupations during 
1967, but the great majority of job openings in 
these occupations remained in the hard-to-fill cate- 
gory, as shown by the following figures for 77 
major metropolitan areas : 



Peremt of EmptogmetU Senke Job openingi unfitted SO datii or longer 
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Hours of Work 

Changes in hours of work are one of the most 
sensitive, early indicators of changing labor de- 
mand. Under certain circumstances, increases in 
working hours also can be a signal of emerging 
labor shortages. 

When experienced workers are not available, 
employers often respond to an increase in prod- 
uct demand by len^hening hours of work. And 
conversely, when demand is slack, they generally 
reduce working hours before laying off workers. 
This practice has been accentuate in recent years 
by the rising costs of hiring and training new 
workers, the expansion of severance pay and other 
fringe benefit provisions, and the consequent im- 
portance of holding down employee turnover rates. 
Some industries, such as automobile manufactur- 
ing, regularly schedule large amomits of overtime 
to meet peak production demands. 

During the most recent period of intense de- 
mand for labor, in 1965 and early 1966, average 
hours worked rose sharply (though not nearly to 
the level reached during World War II, when the 
average factory workweek exceeded 45 hours for 
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many months). In early 1966, working time in 
manufacturing reached a postwar high of 41% 
hours per week. Then, after midyear, hours of 
work edged downward irregularly. In early 1967, 
with the easing of demand and of labor shortage 
problems, average hours fell to less than 40% per 
week, but tunied upward after mid-year. 

Quit Rotes 

The proportion of workers quitting their jobs 
provides still another test of the job market. Tradi- 
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tionally, quit rates have risen when employment 
opportunities are improving. They have tra<iition- 
ally fallen when new positions are hard to find 
and workers are therefore lees likely to quit. 

Quit rates in manufacturing industries rose 
from an average of 19 per 1,000 workers per month 
in 1965 to 26 per 1,000 in 1966. The latter figure 
was fairly close to the rate during the Korean 
war (29 per 1,000 in 1951) but still well below the 
record figure of 63 per 1,000 reached in 1943, dur- 
ing the World War II labor shortage. The rate 
remained high throughout 1966, 'but it slackened 
to an average of 23 per 1,000 for the year 1967. 

The highest quit rates are not found in indus- 
tries (such as machinery and construction) with 
shortages of skilled workers. On the contrary, they 
are encountered in industries with relatively low 
pay levels, unattractive working conditions, sea- 
sonal employment, and a low-skilled labor force. 
These industries historically have found it difficult 
to attract and retain workers in periods of rapid 
economic growth and abundant job opportunities. 
In 1966, for example, the furniture, leather, lum- 
ber, textile, and apparel industries had the highest 
quit rates of any major branches of manufactur- 
ing. There is little doubt that many service and 
other nonmanufacturing businesses with low wage 
scales had similar problems of employee turnover, 
although statistics are not available for these 
industries. 

Unemployment Rotes 

Unemployment rates for the work force gen- 
erally, and for different occupational groups and 
geographic areas, add another dimension of in- 
sight into the labor demand-and-supply situation. 
During the past 3 years, the changes in unemploy- 
ment rates have confirmed the evidence of other 
job market indicators as to the tightening and 
then loosening job market. 

That no general shortage of labor has occurred 
during the economic upturn of the past 7 years is 
substantiated by the unemployment rates, as well 
as much other evidence. The lowest figure to 
which the national unemployment rate dropped 
during any quarter in this period was 3.7 percent 
(in the last quarter of 1966 and the first of 1967, 
on a seasonally adjusted basis). Compared with 



the average unemployment rate of 4.5 percrat in 
1965 and of over 5 percent in preceding years, this 
figure represented a great gain. But even with 
unemployment down to 3.7 percent of the total 
work force, the rate of joblessness remained very 
high among specific groups of workers (youth, 
nonwhites, the unskilled) and in particular local 
areas. And the national average rate was still well 
above the frictional minimum associated with nor- 



CHART 17 

Unemployment rates are lowest for 
professional and managerial workers- 
highest for nonfarm laborers. 



Unemployment rate 





Note: Quaiteily averages, seasonally adjusted. 
Source: U.S. O^artment of Ludoi. 
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mal labor turnover and seasonal fluctuations in 
employment.^® 

This country has continued to have large num- 
bers of unutilized workers. But manifold and dif- 
ficult problems of mismatching of workers and 
jobs will have to be overcome, before these po- 
tential manpower reserves can 1 m fully utilized, as 
is suggested by the differential rates of unemploy- 
ment in different occupations and local areas. 

In professional, technical, and managerial occu- 
pations, the rate of unemployment has been about 
1.2 percent for the past 2^ years. (See chart 17.) 
This low level of imemployment is undoubted evi- 
dence of wideq[>read personnel shortages in many 
professional and related occupations. 

The unemployment rates for craftsmen and for 
clerical workers have also been relatively low 
(under 8 percent in most months of 1966 and 
1967). For operatives and service workers, they 
have been much higher, however. And nonfarm 
laborers have had far the highest unemployment 
rates of all (7 percent or higher even in 1966, and 
close to 8 percent in mid-1967). The fact that lack 
of skill debars many workers from qualifying lor 
the available jobs is all too apparent. 

Wide differences in unemployment rates exist 
also among local labor areas — ^pointing to serious 
geographic mismatching of workers and jobs. 
Bfany local areas have had very low unemployment 
rates at the same time that others had surplus 
labor. (See table 20.) 

The number of areas with high levels of unem- 
ployment has decreased sharply over the past 3 
years. Nevertheless, 9 of the 150 major labor areas 
had substantial unemployment throughout 1967, 
and n^rly 500 smaller areas were classified as 
having substantial or persistent unemployment at 
the end of the year. 

Even within local areas there are manpower im- 
balances to which the area unemployment data 
provide no clue. Occupational mismatching of 
workers and jobs has plagued many communitj^, 
as wdl as the country generally (according to re- 
ports from local employment offices and other 
sources). Furthermore, in many large metropoli- 

^ AccoTdlnc to a recent eetlmatet a minimum lerd below wblcb 
unemployment could probably not be reduced (except under 
conditions of full mobilization) mlgbt be reached In tbe range 
of a 2- to 2.5-percent overall unemployment rate. See Arthur 
H. Boss, “Techniques for Identifying Labour Shortages and 
niustratlons of Tbdinlques for Meeting Short-Bun and Seasonal 
Labour Shortages,” paper presented at International Conference 
on Employment Stabilization In a Growth Economy at Munich, 
October 1967 (Paris: Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Develi^ment), p. 8. 



Table 20. Unbmplotmbnt Classifications of 
150 Major Labor Areas, Quarterly Aver- 
ages, 1965-67* 
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> Areas ate clanlfied as having low unemployment when the unemployment 
rate is 1.6 to 2.0 percent; as moderate when It is 3.0 to 8.0 percent; and as sub- 
stantial when the rate is generally 0 percent or more. See “Explanation of 
Area Classifieatlims” In Area Trendt in EmptoymetU and Unemfiotment 
(Washington: U.S. Department of Labor, Mimpower Administration), any 
recent issue. 

tan areas, residents of central city ghettos are iso- 
lated from the general job market and unable to 
take advantage of expanding job opportunities in 
the suburbs.’^ 

INFORMATIONAL NEEDS 

Tills brief review of the statistical evidence re- 
garded as the most effective now available for as- 
sessing the manpower supply-and-demand situ- 
ation makes two things clear. It is possible to 
draw well-confirmed conclunons about the over- 
all tightness of the job market and the changing 
extent of labor shortages from these statistics, 
and to obtain some insights into the most critical 

npor a diicuurlon of this problem, see the chiq^ter on Geo- 
graphic lectors In Employment and Manpower Development. 
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problems. But it is usually impossible, on the 
basis of preset information, to pinpoint and 
measure labor shortages in particular local areas 
or particular occupations. The planning of train- 
ing programs and other measures to relieve man- 
power imbalances is thus gi'eatly hampered. 

If up-to-date information on job opportunities 
were available for. different labor areas, this 
would help greatly in improving the efficiency of 
job market operations and in making man- 
power programs more effective at the community 
level, where they are actually implemented. Much 
progress on the difficult problems of definition and 
interpretation involved in job opportunity data 
has already been made through the Department of 
Labor’s experimental surveys, and experience with 
more extensive surveys should lead to further re- 
finements and improvments, like those made over 
many years in the imemployment statistics. 

Efforts to solve labor Portages cannot stop with 
ex post facto evaluation and action, however. “The 
time to deal with manpower shortages is before 
they develop,” as the President said in his 1966 
Manpower Report. 

An awareness of the importance of planning 
ahead has brought about increased activity in 
manpower forecasting. The projections of man- 
power requirements and supply developed by the 
Department of Labor have been extended to sev- 
eral hundred occupations and industries from a 
much smaller number a few years ago. Special 
studies of prospective manpower needs and the 
increase in training rates required to meet them 
also have been made in the health occupations 
and a few other important fields known to have 
severe recruitment problems. This research needs 
to be expanded and further refined, and the re- 
sults must be widely applied in the planning of 
professional, technical, and vocational education 
and oh-the-job training. 

The development of current employment statis- 
tics by occupation is another area where further 
progress is needed. Such statistics are not now 

”Tbese proJectlonB wlU be presented In “Tomorrow’s Man- 
power Needs — ^National Manpower Projections and a Gnlde to 
Tbelr Use as a Tool In Developing State and Area Manpower 
Projections,” to be published by the U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, In 1808. 

nSee Health Manpower, 1966-tS—A Btuip of Requiremente 
and Supply (Washington : U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, June 1967), Report No. 323. 



available in the detail essential to establish a sound 
factual basis for projecting manpower require- 
ments or for dealing with many manpower 
problems. Current information on the numbers 
employed in different occupations is also required 
to indicate the changing supply of manpower in 
key occupations and as a base line for determining 
the significance of data on job opportunities. 

Employment data are available annually for en- 
gineering, scientific, and technical occupations and 
a few others, based on industry surveys. And the 
Department of Labor has begun a program aimed 
at collection of more comprehensive o(»upational 
employment data on a regular basis. This program 
needs to be improved upon and greatly expanded, 
to cover all significant occupations. 

Another great gap in the arsenal of manpower 
information relates to private industry training 
programs and their contributions to meeting skill 
requirements. The Department of Labor is de- 
veloping a new survey of formal training pro- 
grams in industry, which is scheduled to be 
launched during 1968. But this will not cover 
the vast and difficult area of informal training, 
through which most workers acquire their occu- 
pational skills (according to a limited 1962 sur- 
vey, which is still the major source of information 
on the subject) . 

A Task Force on Occupational Training has 
been established by the Secretary of Labor and 
the Secretary of Commerce. As directed by the 
President in his 1967 Ma/npower Report^ this task 
force “. . . will survey training programs operated 
by private industry, and will recommend ways 
that the Federal Government can promote and 
assist private training programs.” 

While focusing on the measures needed to 
strengthen occupational training, the task force 
will also direct its attention to the gaps in informa- 
tion as to how workers have acquired and should 
acquire their skills. This country will faxse an 
enormous training task in the next several years 
to meet the demand for craftsmen and other highly 
trained workers indicated by the Department’s 
projections of manpower requirements. A com- 
prehensive system of reporting on occupational 
training would aid greatly in appraising achieve- 
ments and needs and in coordinating Federal 
training programs with private industry’s much 
larger training activities. 
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Toward the Development of Manpower Indicators 



How &r have we come in this exploratory ef- 
fort toward improved quantitative assessment of 
manpower problems and progress? In all the prob- 
lem areas considered, some approach to quantifica- 
tion of recent gains and continuing deficiencies — 
to identification and measurement of the most 
urgent current problems — ^has been possible. In a 
few areas, fairly sophisticated indicators are at 
hand. But in others, all that is now available are 
limited and often fragmentary statistical indica- 
tions — rather than indicators, in any formal sense 
of the term — of where we stand and the direction 
in which we are moving in relation to desired 
objectives. In some important areas, work has 
scarcely begun. 

The development of a comprehensive set of man- 
power measures or indicators will depend on 
progrei^ in filling the data gaps pointed out in 
all sections of the chapter. This is no small as- 
signment. In measuring manpower problems, over- 
all national estimates can be as inadequate as frag- 
mentary data for particular groups. In every area 
of worker well-being, it is essential to avoid broad 
graeralizations that can mask crucial differences, 
for example, between Negroes and whites, slum 
dwellers and suburbanites, men and women, youth 
and adults. And assessments of labor shortages and 
manpower requirements have little meaning unless 
focused on particular occupations, industries, and 
local areas. 

Manpower indicators must not be limited to por- 
traying what is happening to the work force gen- 
erally or the Nation as a whole. They must be avail- 
able for the kinds of population subgroups just 
suggested, and also for individual cities and even 
large dum neighborhoods. To a steadily increasing 
extent, manpower program decisions are being 
made at the level of the city and the neighborhood. 
And new ventures to improve the well-being of 
workers and their families are likely to depend 
heavily on the ability of local people to formulate 
plans of implementation. If this is to be done ef- 
fectively, measures of progress toward objectives 
must be available for the geographic unit where 
responsibility for progress is lodged, and where 
the means are available for taking corrective steps 
when a reading of the indicators suggests that this 
is necessary. 



Intelligent action at the national level also re- 
quires geographic and other detail in indicators. 
Resources need to be concentrated where the prob- 
lems are concentrated, so that greater evomess of 
opportunity can be achieved among cities and re- 
gions. Urgent problems need to be spotted where 
and when they occur, so that they can be con- 
tained. And as already suggested, developments 
affecting even a major segment of society may be 
lost in figures for the Nation as a whole. 

Progress toward a ^tem of manpower indica- 
tors is rendered the more difficult by this need for 
detailed measures for population subgroups and 
local areas, as well as for the country generally. 
It is complicated even more by the wide range of 
problem areas that must be taken into account. 
But the development of a set of indicators is, 
nevertheless, to be sought as a long-tem goal. 

What is encompassed in looking ahead toward 
manpower indicators is the need for ^stematic 
measurement over time — ^for a comprehensive, con- 
tinuing, and yet dynamic set of measures, which 
will make possible analysis of trends and Ganges 
over the years in all major manpower problem 
areas and also of the interrelationships among 
these areas and of their relationships to other 
economic and social developments. 

INDICATORS OF EMKGING PROBLEMS 

The completion of a detailed set of descriptive 
indicators in all areas touched on in this chapter 
would be only one step — ^however long and still far 
from accomplishment — ^in the creation of measures 
to aid in the attainment of manpower objectives. 
Despite all the inherent difficulties and hazards of 
looking ahead at events to come, it should be pos- 
sible, within a limited area, to pinpoint difficult 
problems as they emerge and even to achieve some 
forewarning of them from knowledge of how 
events affect one another. If the antecedents of a 
problem can be identified, this can help in antici- 
pating the problem itself. 

To some extent, this approach has already been 
used. From the postwar upsurge in birth rates, for 
example, fairly exact predictions were made of the 
impending rise in school enrollments and in the 
numbers of teachers and classrooms that would be 
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needed. Population figures, by age group, wd data 
on rising standards of medical care have been used 
to predict the growing demand for medical and 
nurdng personnel. Rising agricultural productiv- 
ity — owing to the introduction of the cottonpick- 
ing machine and the manifold other advances in 
farm technology— led to predictions of continued 
displacemoit of &rmworkers. The consequences of 
their displacemmt in terms of increased over- 
crowding and poverty in city slums were also fore- 
seen by a few analysts, although not widely 
recognized. 

A few illustrative suggestions follow as to the 
kinds of innovative indexes that might, with care- 
ful analysis, give warning of impending problems 
or of u worsening or improvement in existing ones : 

— People reaching years of age in jobs that 

are disappearing. It is known that once dis- 
placed, older workers have great difficulty be- 
coming reemployed, especially if they are 
trained in an obsolescoit occupation and have 
limited education. If the indicator shows a 
bunching of people in this situation, special re- 
training programs and other measures could 
be undertaken in advance to protect them 
against prolonged unemployment. 

— The skill requirement of jobs. If an indica- 
tor were available that measured the real skill 
requirements of jobs, rather than merely for- 
mal hiring standards, training programs could 
be planned more efficiently. Such an indicator 
would be particularly helpful in foreseeing 
the problems facing young workers, especially 
school dropouts, and in efforts to develop jdl> 
opportunities for the disadvantaged. 

— The minimum age at which employ&rs hire. 
Practically nothing is known about the mini- 
mum ages employers specify in hiring and 
the relation these may have to the high rates 
of youth unemployment. If an indicator 
shows that the customary minimum age is 
being advanced, trouble can be expected as 
school leavers find they are not old enough 
to enter employment. Special efforts to en- 
courage modifications of employers’ mini- 
mum-age specifications or, fitiling that, spe- 
cial transitional arrangements might be called 
for, to bridge the gap between school and 
work for many youth. 



— Trmdt in, the educaiional achievement of 
shim youth. If such an indicator diows a de- 
twioration in the educational achievement of 
youthi going to slum schools, an increase in 
the employment problems of these youth can 
be expected. To prevent this, it might be neces- 
sary to find new avenues to remedial educa- 
tion and also to intensify efforts to improve 
the qualify of slum schools. 

— Satisfodstion of slum re^dents with their 
jobs. An indicator showing a sharp decrease 
in job satisfaction in the slums might be 
viewed with concern as a predictor of intensi- 
fying unrest. 

The most disadvantaged groups in our society — 
for example, ex-prisoners and the physically and 
mentally handicapped — are lost sight of altogether 
in present economic and social statistics. And in- 
formation for the smaller, also highly disadvan- 
taged, ethnic minority groups— Mexican Ameri- 
cans, Puerto Ricans, American Indians — ^is ex- 
tremely inadequate (as emphasized earlier in this 
chapter). For each of these groups, indicators 
should be developed showing the relative differ- 
ences between them and the population generally 
in unemployment, labor force participation, oc- 
cupations, earnings, and educational attainment. 
These in^cators would tiiow from year to year 
whether and where the gaps between these groups 
and the population norms are widening or narrow- 
ing and would thus help greatly to stimulate and 
guide program action. 

The existence of opportunities for meaningful 
participation in activities other than paid employ- 
ment is another area where possible indicators 
might be explored. The increase in leisure time, 
the lengthening of the average lifespan, and the 
tr^d toward earlier retirement all point to the 
importance, both for the individual and for so- 
ciety, of widening opportunities for service on a 
nonpaid barns. A recent survey of volunteer work 
provides some summary data on this subject.^^ But 
no measures are yet available of the contribution 
volunteers are making in meeting social needs, nor 
of the potentials for further service in this area, 
nor of the numbers of people in different life situa- 
tions who might welcome such opportunities for 
social involvement. 



« “A Snrrey of ViAnnteer Work, 1965," to be pnbllebed by the 
U.S. Department of Labor in 1968. 
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RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER AREAS OF 
SOCIAL CONCERN 



CHART 18 



State prison incarcerations and 
national unemployment rates have 
parallel trends. 

Incarcerations |»r National 

100,000 population unemployment rate 




1952 1959 1965 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor. Data on incarcerations from 
U.S. Department of Justice. 



If indicators were available for all areas of 
social concern — ^not only manpower but also edu- 
cation, health, family stability, crime, and so 
forth — it should become possible to trace an inter- 
connected. series of happenings throughout the 
fabric of society. This kind of analysis would not 
only throw light on the interrelationships between 
different social problons but also aid in id^tifying 
critical points of intervention, where remedial ac- 
tion might be most effective. 

The relationship between unemployment and 
family stability described in the Department of 
Labor publication. The Negro Family^ The Caee 
for National Action^ provides one example of the 
value of considering manpower and other social 
data together. In that study it was found that as 
unemploym^t increases, family separation rates 
also increase; and when unemployment recedes, so 
do separations. WMle such a statistical relation- 
ship leaves the dynamics of the situation unex- 
plained, it gives reason for some optimism that the 
provision of jobs could be a major factor in en- 
abling families to stay together. 

For further illustration, the rate at which peo- 
ple are incarcerated in State prisons is compared 
with the national unemployment rate in chart 18. 
It can be seen that the two indicators have almost 
identical movements.^” 

Almost as impressive a relationship was ob- 
tained in a study comparing changes in the rate of 
unemployment and the suicide rate for 45- to 54- 
year-old males over a 30-year period.’* With each 
upward or downward movem^t of the unemploy- 
ment percentage, the suicide rate changed with re- 
markable similarity. Finally, an only recently re- 
ported study of the epidemiology of mental illness 
established a close correlation between unemploy- 
ment levels in the State of New York and the rate 
of admissions to mental hospitals.” 

’■Ifany problemB exist In trying to construct a satisfactory 
Index of crime. The one used here relates only to persons tried, 
found guilty, and turned over to State prisons. Many crimes are 
not reported; others are not solved; and stUl others result In 
confinement In penal InstltutionB other than State prisons. 

Brian MacMahon, Samud Johnson, and Thomas Pugh, “Rela- 
tion Suldde Bates to Social OondlUons,’* PuVUo Health Be- 
parte, AprU 1083, pp. 285-293. 

” M. Harvey Brenner, “Economic Change and Mental Hospital- 
isation : New York State, 1010-1960,’’ Boeial Peyehiatry, Decem- 
ber 1067, pp. '180^188. 



When reiationrilips such as these are foimd by 
placing indicators side by side, intensive investi- 
gation is warranted to uncover the nature of the 
relationship. For example, if the availability of 
jobs should turn out to be a critical factor in yearly 
variations in the felony rate, this would be a find- 
ing warranting wide attention. 

The availabilily of carefully constructed indi- 
cators in various social areas, which are now being 
developed under the leadership of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, should aid 
greatly in uncovering such basic relationships. 

CONCLUSION 

Despite all the informational gaps and data 
needs that have been pointed out, the statistics 
now available m this country are probably more 
sophisticated and also more comprehensive than 
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those of any other nation. However, many of our 
present statistical series were developed because 
a pressing problem had overtaken the country. 

The measurement of manpower trends must not 
only keep pace with the development of problenis ; 
it should precede them, so that they can be antici- 
pated and prepared for. Advances in the social 
sciences and statistics provide, at least potentially, 
the knowledge and technical capacity required for 
this leadtime. And the opportunity thus presented 
should not be passed by. 

The improvements and supplementation of man- 
power statistics suggested in this chapter form a 
tentative agenda for the government agencies and 
private organizations involved in this field of fact- 
finding and research. Decisions on priorities for 
action will be influenced not only by judgments as 
to the degree of need for a particular type of data 
but also by questions of technical feasibility, rela- 



tive costs, and budgetary resources. The Depart- 
ment of Labor, working through internal and ex- 
ternal research committees, will take the lead in 
determining priorities among these informational 
needs, in formulating plans to meet them, and in 
actually developing new and improved manpower 
indicators. It is hoped that, at the same time, pri- 
vate researchers and research organizations will 
make large contributions in many areas. 

Progress toward the development of manpower 
indicators will require not merely data gathering 
but also extensive research on conceptual and tech- 
nical problems and on the interpretation and re- 
finement of the indicators developed. To test the 
validity and utility of existing measures, to evolve 
more effective ones, and to identify areas Where 
new measures are needed will be continuing re- 
search challenges if a system of manpower indica- 
tors is to become a fruitful reality. 
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OF THE DISADVANTAGED 



BARRIERS TO EMPLOYMENT 
OF THE DISADVANTAGED 



The disadvantaged workers still jobless or 
underemployed in this period of economic pros- 
perity — who, in the President’s words, are . . 
blocked from productive employment barriers 
rooted in poverty: lack of health, lack of educa- 
tion, lack of training, lack of motivation” ’ — are 
now the chief concern of manpower policgr. If 
programs are to be shaped effectively to these 
workers’ specific needs, deeper understanding of 
their problems and the obst^les to their employ- 
ment is essential. 

This chapter therefore eiqplores the sociological, 
cultural, psychological, and eccmomic barriers to 
employment of the disadvantaged in big city 
dums.^ The introductory section sketches the 
major statistical dimenmons of joblessness and 
underemployment in urban poverty areas. The 
chapter is concerned in the main, however, not 
with measurement and descriptitm of these prob- 
lems but with ezploraticm of their deep-rooted 
personal and environmental causes. 

In this analysis, the barriers to employment are 
divided into those stemming from social-psycho- 
logical characteristics and those access and institu- 



tional barriers which bar slum residents from 
otherwise available jobs. Since the special economic 
world that has devdoped in slum areas greatly 
infiuences the residents’ attitudes toward regular 
jobs, this ‘irregular economy” is analyzed briefly. 
And there is an illustrative discussicm of one im- 
portant group of the poor and underemployed — 
the mothers receiving assistance under the Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children (AFDG) 
program. The emphasis in this discussion is on the 
complex mterrelationdiips between employment 
and welfare for these women, and the possible im- 
plications of the findings for the new Work Incen- 
tive Program aimed at quipping more AFDG 
mothers for regular jobs. 

In conclusion, some important objectives in job 
creation and other manpower policies that bear di- 
rectly on the barriers to employment of the dis- 
advantaged are reviewed. Suggestions are also 
made as to the strategies and program improve- 
ments that would strengthen present efforts to 
overcome these barriers and enable the hard-core 
unemployed and marginal worters to obtain and 
hold steady, decently paid jobs. 



The Sub-Employed 



The present measures of unemployment — inadequate for assessing the economic situation of 

limited, broadly, to persons who have no work at disadvantaged worters in urban slums, and also 

all and are actively seeking a job — are particularly rural areas. A broader, more useful concept for 



The President’s messace on Manpower, January 2S, 1888, p. 8. 
■For a discnsslon of the equally urgent problons of the mral 
poor, see the chapter on Qeographle Factors In Bmployment and 



Manpower DeTMopment; also Tho People L$Jt BeJUnd (Washing- 
ton: Presldent’a National Advisory Commission on Bnral Pov- 
erty, September 1887). 



analysis of the problems of these groups— that of 
sub-employment — ^was introduced in 1967 and 
developed further in the preceding chapter. 

The concept of sub-employment broadens the 
traditional notions of attachment to the labor 
force and availability for work, and it introduces 
the issue of the quality of employment as repre- 
sented by the level of wages. This is especially im- 
portant for the development of manpower policy 
in poverty areas. The employed poor— with earn- 
ings below the poverty line even for full-time 
work — ^now represent a larger problem, at least in 
terms of numbers, than the unemployed. Yet they 
are a group which has so far received compara- 
tively little attention. 

Separate consideration of the different kinds of 
people included among the sub-employed is also 
essential. The sub-employed are a diverse group, 
with varied problems requiring different remedial 
approaches. No one policy will deal effectively 
with the employment problems of all the sub- 
employed, nor with all aspects of their problems. 

Some of the sub-employed are unable to get or 
keep a job because of social-p^chological char- 
acteristics or low motivation. But such difficulties 
must not be considered as characteristic of all the 
sub-employed. Nor can social-p^chological bar- 
riers to employment be analyzed apart from the 
context of available opportunities. 

Two obvious but crucial questions are : What are 
the reasons for the continuing high sub-empl<^- 
ment among Negroes and other minority groups in 
large cities? What can 'be done to decrease it fur- 
ther? Efforts to answer these questions are seri- 
ously hampered by the inadequacy of present 
information. Some leads can be obtained, however, 
by pulling together the scattered and fragmentary 
evidence at hand. This section gives some high- 
lights of the available data on the numbers and 
characteristics of the sub-employed in urban areas, 
as a bacb^ound for considering the barriers to 
their employment. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND SUB-EMPLOYMENT 
IN POVERTY AREAS 

While unemployment is only a partial index of 
the deprivation of slumdwellers, it is concentrated 
among the same groups that suffer from low earn- 
ings and other forms of sub-employment. The dif- 



ferences in unemployment rates between people in 
and outside poverty areas illustrate the gap in 
economic conditions between slum residents and 
the American people as a whole. 

Half a million persons were unemployed in 
the poverty areas of large Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas (SMSA’s) in March 1966, repre- 
senting 7.5 percent of the poverty area work force. 
This unemployment rate was nearly double the 
national average rate at that time (4.0 percent) .• 
One out of every 4 teenage workers (14 to 19 years 
old) in the poverty areas, and nearly 1 out of 10 
nonwhites of all ages, were unemployed. Among 
nonwhite teenagers, nearly a third of the boys and 
nearly half of the girls were jobless. Furthermore, 
the geographic concentration of nonwhite unem- 
ployment was great ; about 60 percent of the jobless 
non whites in the SMSA’s were living in, these 
poverty areas, four times the proportion for jobless 
white workers. 

Startling as the^ figures are, they do not ade- 
quately represent the situation in some of the 
poorest city riums. The unemployment rate was 
10 percent or more in the slum areas of 10 of the 
13 cities for which information was obtained by 
the Department of Labor and cooperating State 
agencies in November 1966 (in three cities from 
independent studies).* In two of these city slums, 
the unemplo 3 unent rate was above 15 percent. 

Besides having high rates of unemployment, the 
workers in poverty areas were much more likely 
than others to be out of work for long periods (ac- 
cording to the March 1966 data). Above-average 
proportions of the men of normal working age 
were neither employed nor looking for work; 
many were unable to look for work because of 
poor health, and some had apparently been dis- 

> The poTerty area claaaUlcatlon system used here was derdoped 
within the Bnrean of the Census for the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. A total of 193 neighborhoods In. 100 (of the 101) Standard 
Metropollton Statistical Area* (SMSA's), with a 1980 pta^tdatlon 
of 250,000 or more were designated a* "poTerty area*" on the 
basis of an Index of census tracts (reBeotlng 1080 Income, educa- 
tion, Skills, housing, and proportion of broken homes), contlgnlty 
of tracts, and the effects of urban renewal. The 108 porerty areas 
Included about 22 percent of the census tracts In the SMSA’s. For 
a detailed discussion of the pover^ area dellnltlmi, see Corrent 
Population Beports, Series P-28, No. 19, August 24, 1988; and 
1990 Cesass of PopulatUm, SuKirlementary Reports, PC(81)-54, 
November 13, 1067. 

For a fnU discussion of the poverty area findings of March 
1966, see James B. Wetzel and Susan S. HoUand, “Poverty Areas 
of Our Major Cities,” Monthly Labor Review, October 1086, pp. 
1105-1110, reprinted as Special Labor Force Report No. 75. 

* For a ^scussion of these surveys and their findings, see 1997 
Manpower Report, pp. 74-76. 
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couraged by their inability to find a job. In* * addi- 
tion, many slum residents had been able to find 
only part-time work, and the jobs they had were 
very often unskilled and low paying. 

The evidence is thus overwhelming that any 
meaningful count of the disadvantaged — the sub- 
employed — ^in poverty areas of the country’s large 
metropolitan centers would greatly exceed the half 
million found to be unemployed there in March 
1966. A reasonable, and probably mimmal, esti- 
mate of sub-employment (as deiced in the pre- 
ceding chapter) in these poverty areas would be 
1.5 million. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF SLUM RESIDENTS 

The residents of poverty areas include above- 
average proportions of older people ; of widowed, 

' divorced, and separated persons; of household 
headed by women; and of members of ethnic 
minority groups. 

Nevertheless, white people outnumber non- 
whites by 3 to 2 in urban poverty areas as a 
whole, according to the March 1966 survey. It is 
only in the very worst slums that nonwhites pre- 
dominate in total numbers.® Because of their ex- 
tremely high rate of unemployment, however, non- 
whites represent a majority of all the poverty area 
unemployed. 

Is poverty area unemployment primarily a 
youth problem, a conclusion reached by many ob- 
servers? As shown by the figures already cited, the 
proportion of poverty area youth unemployed — 
if and presumably alienated in many cases — ^is shock- 

ingly high. On the other hand, many men in the 
prime working ages are also jobless in these areas. 
And i^ce there are not nearly as many teenagers as 
adult men, unemployed youth constitute a rela- 
tively small proportion of all unemployed males in 
poverty areas, as in the country generally. 

A recent study in Newark, NJ^., confirms the 
finding that youth unemployment is not the nu- 
merically dominant type in poverty areas. The un- 
employment rate for Negro males 16 to 19 years of 
age in these idum areas was 33 percent, and for 
those aged 20 to 24 it was 13 percent. Tbe group 
aged 25 and over had a lower unemployment rate 
(8 percent) but represented 60 percent of all un- 



■ 1997 Manpower Report, p. 78. 



employed Negro men.® Clearly, manpower policy 
must be as much concerned with the employment 
needs of adult men in the ghettos as with those of 
jobless youth. 

Public policy must also recognize the variations 
in social characteristics among dtim residents. 
While detailed data on the sub-employed are not 
available, information on the general character- 
istics of the poverty arm population strongly sug- 
gests the extent of variability. Accounts of social 
pathology in the slums frequently tend to obscure 
these important differences. 

AUh oii gh the proportion of families headed by 
wmnen is higher in poverty areas than elsewhere, 
nearly two-thirds of the families in such areas in 
1966 were headed by men. Contrary to a widely 
held notion, the proportion of large families was 
no higher there than in the country generally; 
the proportion of families with mx or more mem- 
bers was about 15 percent in each case. Further- 
more, although relatively more of the employed 
workers in poverty areas tlum of the country’s 
work force as a whole were in service and labor- 
ing jobs, the proportion in such jobs was only 
1 out of 3; the>number in somewhiu^ higher level 
occupations was twice as large. 

There is, thus, some strength and stability in pov- 
erty areas, as well as considerable social ethology 
and disorganization. Neither the positive nor the 
negative aspects of the situation should be over- 
lo^ed in policy development. 

The variations from (me ghetto area to another 
can also be considerable. A study of unemployed, 
out-of-sch(x>l Negro youth in the Harlem and the 
Bedford-Stuyresant areas of New York City, for 
example, ^owed sizable differences in outloc^. 
A^ed whether they expected to have the income 
they would need to support a family with two chil- 
dren within the next 5 to 10 years, 44 percent of 
Harlem youth, as contrasted with only 28 percent 
of those in Bedford-Stuyvesant, showed l^h ex- 
pectations. The expectations of the youth in Har- 
lem approa<died, though they did not quite equal, 
those of middle-class high sch<x>l students.^ 

Belatively more of • the Harlem than of the 



•Jack Cberulck, Beinard P. Indlk, and Gcoige StenUeb, 
Newari-Neu) Jertep; PoputatUm and Labor Force, Spring 1997 
(New Brunawlck. N.J. : Butgem-Unie State UnlTeriritjr, Decem- 
ber 1987). p. 12. 

• Stndg of the Meaning, Emperienee, and Bffeete of the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corpe on Negro Tenth Who ore Beehing Work, pt I 
(New York ; New York nniTeraitjr. Center for Ui e Stn dy of Un- 
employed Yonth, January 1287), i«. Xtll and XIV, and pp. 
149-150. 
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Bedford-Stuyvesant youth had been bom in New 
York City or had come from the urban — instead 
of the rural— South. Consequently, the Harlem 
young people tended to be in better economic cir- 
cumstances, as shown by their job histories and 



their families’ earnings situation. 

Probably the most important generalization that 
can be made about ghettos and poverty areas is 
their heterogeneity. No single program can readi 
all groups of dumdwellers. 



Barriers to Employment 



The factors which produce sub-employment in 
big city poverty areas are as diverse as the char- 
acteristics of the people affected, l^ey are also 
interrelated, mutually reinforcing, and difficult 
to disentangle. Social-p^chological factors, la4^ 
of education and training, ill health, discrimina- 
tion, and other employe practices with respect to 
selection of employees, and distance from avail- 
able jobs are among the many barriers which con- 
tribute to joblessness, underemployment, and low 
earnings. 

The following sections discuss three kinds of 
barriers to employment of the disadvantaged — 
social-pi^chological, access, and institutional.* 

SOCIAL-PS1IXHOLOGICAL BARRIBIS 

One interpretation of the high rates of jobless- 
ness and low earnings in city slums, increasingly 
cited as the general level of unemployment drops, 
stresses the presumed distinctive characteristics of 
the big city sub-employed — ^that they are less mo- 
tivated to work, lack perseverance in working, and 
are generally alienated from the world of work. 
Although not fully supported, this explanation 
does have some validity. Reports by employers 
about men from poverty areas who were placed on 
jobs and then quit them seem to indicate that the 
work attitudes and motivation of the sub-em- 
ployed of big cities are major barriers to their r^- 
ular employment. Just how important these social- 
psychological factors are in the total complex of 
factors affecting the employment of disadvantaged 
workers is not certain, however. And the strate- 
gies that would be most effective in dealing with 

*IV>r a nu«e extended review of tbe eodal eelence llteratare 
In which thla dasilfleatlon le developed, eee Martin Beln, “Sodal 
Sdenoe and the BUmlnatlon of Poverty," Joumai of the dmerf- 
ooa Inetituto of Plwmert, Hay 1967, pp. 146-168. 



such factors are neither obvious nor free from 
controvert. 

The social-ptchological factors enccanpassed 
in explanations of the job behavior of low-income ^ 
Negroes and others who have difficulty in getting 
and keeping jobs include attitudes, aspiratitms, 
motivation (especially achievement motivation), • 

ability or willingness to defer gratification, and 
self-image. Most frequently, the individual’s early 
family experiences are used to explain the devel- 
opment of this complex of attitudes and motiva- 
tions. The bade assumption is that a person’s 
perception of himself, his attitudes towards work, 
his motivation, and his ability to postpone gratifi- 
cations affect his chances of getting and keeping 
a job. 

The important condderations from the per- 
spective of this analysis are the distribution, rele- 
vance, and causality of the various posdble factors. 
Distribution denotes the extent to whidi a given 
factor or attribute, conddered an importuit ele- 
ment in a positive orientation toward work, is 
found among the fully employed and not among 
the sub-employed. Relevance refers to the rela- 
tic];iship between the particular factor and work- 9 

connected behavior— that is, how important ^;he 
factor really is in work behavior. Causality con- 
cerns the genesis of the attribute: Is it a reaction ^ 

to a particular set of job-related events, or does it 
have more deep-seated roots? 



Assuming that a cmnplez of attitudes, aqiira- 
tions, motivations, and identity orientation affects 
work behavior, does this lead, among the sub- 
employed, to crippling or otherwise inadequate 
outlooks toward work? Few studies on this general 
subject present data pertaining to the sub- 
employed as such; much more commonly they 
contrast Negroes with whites, or persons of 
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lower sodoeooiuHiiic status (as measured by 
inciune, occupation, education, or some combina- 
ticm of the three) with those of higher posi* * 
tion. Bef<Nre examining some finding s of these 
studies, however, it is essential to note that neither 
the poor, nor the nonpoor, nor Negroes, nor whites 
are homogenous. Furthermore, there is overlap in 
characteristics amcmg groups. Some poor rank 
higher in social-pi^chological diaracteristics, no 
matter what the indicator, than some nonpoor. 
Consequently, public poliqr must be flexible and 
allow a variety of approaches if the sub-employed 
are to be aided effectively. 

Although many studies show that relatively 
more people of high than of low socioeconomic 
status have podtive work attitudes, this is for 
from a uniform flnding. For example, a study of 
Job Corps enroUees concluded that the aspirations 
of the youth participating in this program did not 
differ substantially from those of youth in better 
circumstances.* 

The aspiration data are complex. There is . evi- 
dence, for example^ that Negro parents often have 
very high educational aspirations for their chil- 
dren. These aspirations may be unrealistically 
high, as is often charged. But this is very different 
from the contention, also frequently made, that 
it is low aspirations which produce poor results 
in getting and keeping a job. 

It has been suggested tiiat the need to achieve is 
rdatively low among persons at the poverty level, 
partly b^use early training in self-reliance may 
be less prevalent in poor families than in those in 
higher socioeconomic groups. Furthermore, sev- 
eral studies indicate that low-status Negroes have 
less need for achievement than low-status whites.** 
But there is conflicting evidence as well. For ex- 
ample, one sample of low-uuxnne Negro residents 
of a public housing project revealed that more 
than two-thirds agreed with the statement that 
"the most important qualities of a real man are 
determination and driving ambitiem.” ** 

Aq>iration is also relative to the expectation that 
one can adiieve what erne aspires to. This is tiiown 

*Sar A. Leritan, **lob Corpf," oj the War on 

Poverttf (WMhloftoa: 90th € 009 ., lit mm., U.S. Senate, Com- 
mittee on Labor and Pnblle Wdfhre, Bobeommitteo on Bmplojr- 
ment. Manpower, and Forerty, Angnet 1007), StaC and Coninl- 
taataXeportai rid. 1 , p. 20 . 

*Ihomaa F. Pettigrew, "Negro American Penonallty : Wbjr 
len't More Known?" Journal of Boetot tooueo, April 1904, p. 13. 

"Tnuiam Taner, "Some Adaptatlona to UnderemploTment," 
paper pnpared for the Sonthem Sociological Meeting In Atlanta, 
Oa., AprU 11-18, 1008. 



by a study of Neighborhood Youth Corps enroU- 
ees (referred to previously). Only one-third of the 
unemployed Negro youth thou^t their chances of 
having epou^ income to support a family within 
5 to 10 years were very good. When male fretiunen 
and sophomores at a Catholic and a Negro uni- 
versity were asked the same question, the propor- 
tion reporting such expectations was twice as large 
(approximately 2 out of every 3). And more than 
one-half of a sample of Catholic high sdbool stu- 
dents responded that their chances of being able to 
support a family within the indicated period were 
"very good.” ** 

The findings of studies on deferred and delayed 
gratification also warrant careful attention. A 
number of studies investigating the ability to post- 
pone gratification in order to gain a larger reward 
in the future have failed, to indicate any uniform 
or striking differences between rei^ndents in 
lower socioeconomic groups and those in higher 
positions.*’ 

Relevanco 

Social-peychological variables do not always 
have a clear-cut rektiimsihip to work bdiavior. The 
need to achieve has been offered as an important 
causal explanaticm of woik behavior— workers who 
have a low need to achieve perform less satisfac- 
torily. But in one study of unempli^ed males, a 
significant relationship between achievement moti- 
vati<m and job-finding success was not establitiied. 
When Negroes and young workers (21 years old 
and under) were eliminated from the analysis, a 
stronger rdationship was evident Nevertheless, 
these findings suggest that, for certain groups @>t 
least, tiiere is question about the importance of the 
need-achievement variable.*’ 

Studies on a national scale also raise questions 
about the importance of achievement motivation. 
A comparative analytis of social mobility, for ex- 
ample, indicates that workers in France, the 
Netherlands, and Grermany, characterized as hav- 

^Btudif of tho Meaning, Bapertenee, and Bgeete of the Vetph- 
horhood Tooth Oorpe on Bigro Tooth Who are Beehtng Worh, 
pp. 149-100. 

i*S. M. Miller, Frimk Blwenien, and Arfbnr A Seagull, ‘Tor- 
ertjr and Self-Indnlgence: A Critlqae of the Non-Defenred OratUl- 
cation Pattern," In Poverip in Aoteriea, eda. Lonla A Fennan, 
Joyce L. KomMob, and Alan Bhber (Ann Arbor, Mlcb. : UnlTer- 
■Ity at Mlcblgan Ptew, 1900), pp. 285-802. 

Harold L. Sheppard and A Harrejr Bdltaky, The Job Hoot: 
Jobeeehing Behavior of Unemploped Worhere in a Local Beonomp 
(Baltimore: The Johna Hopldna Unlriraltjr Preaa, 1900), pp. 
114 ir. 
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ing relatively low need-achievement,'® do not differ 
markedly in mobUily from workers in the United 
States and Britain, where need-achievement levels 
are higher. 

Obviously, attitudes and values tend to inter- 
mingle with situational factors of opportuni^ and 
chance. 

Causality 

Attitudes and motivations can lead people to 
shun particular kinds of jobs or to handle them 
poorly. T his is beyond question. But the chain of 
causality may move in the other direction also — 
unsatisfactory job experiences may lead to nega- 
tive attitudes and motivations. [Difficulty in get- 
ting a job, irregularity of employment, and inade- 
quacy of wages may all contribute to low aspira- 
tions and expectations and inability to persevere 
on a job. Thus, “. . . the Negro youth starts out 
with determination to do a good job, but experience 
with a number of menial, low-paying, and insecure 
jobs quickly produces an erosion of his commitment 
to work” '* 

Moreover, failure to develop a work identify 
may lead to the development of an identity which 
competes with employment. The youth who lacks 
a work identity, as well as an identity as a husband 
and father, “must seek in other ways to construct 
a self which provider some measure of gratifica- 
tion of needs and earns some measure of recogni- 
tion of one’s self as a social being.” The develop- 
ment of a “dramatic self” through adherence to 
the “expressive life style” provides an alternative 
identity.” If the youth is successful in establish- 
ing such an identity, it will provide him with the 
security, social participation, and feeling of status 
that he has failed to achieve through the worker- 
provider role. In dropping out of family life, he 
drops into a male-centered social world that pro- 

« David C. McClelland, The Achieving Society (Princeton, N.J. : 
D. Van Noetrand Co., Inc., 1961), pp. 90 ff.; and Tbomae Pox 
and S. M. Miller, “Intra-Countrj Variations : Occupational Strat- 
Iflcatlon and MoblUty," and Seymonr Martin Llpset and Hans L. 
Detterherg, “A Theory of Social Mobility” In Belnhard Bendix 
and Seymour MarUn lipset, Olaee, Statue, and Power (revised 
ed.: New York; The Free Press, 1967). 

^ Study of the Meaning, Experience, and Effecte of the Ndigh- 
horhood Youth Oorpe o» Negro Youth Who are Seeking Work, 

p. 182. 

w Lee Balnwater, “Work and Identity In the Lower Class,” In 
Planning for a Nation of Oitiee, ed. Sam Bass Warner, Jr. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; The M.I.T. Press, 1966), pp. 105-123, and “The 
Lessons of Proltt-Igoe,” The Public Intereet, Summer 1967, pp. 
116-126. 



vides a “strategy for survival,” even though not 
centered about work. 

Both early life experiences and those as a 
worker can contribute to the development of a 
life st^.te which competes with an effective work 
identity. But once again, the chain of causalily 
is not clear. The attitudes engendered by the fam- 
ily in early life can be reinforced, overturned, or 
modified as a result of later experiences. 

In some respects, the behavior of the poor is lees 
a reflection of basic values than an effort to cope 
with current situations. The mechanisms used for 
this purpose (such as dropping out of regular 
work and enga^ng instead in illicit activities) 
may have many n^ative consequencies. But more 
important from the viewpoint of social policy is 
the question of whether these adjustive reactions, 
or “survival techniques,” are responses to par- 
ticular experiences and situations or the result of 
basic values learned at an early age and little 
affected ly outside influences thereafter. Obvi- 
oudy, if later experiences, rather than early fem- 
ily life, have the more potent influence on work 
attitudes, changing these experiences may be a 
most important route to influencing workers’ 
development 

This brief examination of a large and compli- 
cated body of literature suggests the following 
tentative conclusdons: 

— Since the disadvantaged are not homo- 
geneous, what may be characteristic of the 
most troubled individuals in this category 
may not be generally applicable to the 
disadvantaged. 

— ^The dividing line between employability 
and the lack of it is not fixed. In ^rt, it reflects 
employers’ judgments about individuals, made 
in the context of the general labor supply-and- 
demand situation. These relative judgments 
apply to the work attitudes and motivation of 
individuals as well as their levels of education 
and skill. 

—The extent to which these difficulties are the 
major factors in sub-employment is unclear. 
Still lacking is an adequate understanding of 
the connections between attitudes and work 
patterns. Attitudes are certainly significanl^ 
but it is not yet possible to say what the most 
relevant attitudes are, nor precisely how they 
influence actions. 
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The policy implications of the social-psycho- 
logical factors are uncertain also. Two possible 
approaches are suggested. One emphasizes the 
necessity of direct efforts to modify the attitudes 
of the disadvantaged before introducing them to 
job situations. The other would bring the sub- 
employed into the job situation and then add 
the activities and services that may be needed to 
influence their attitudes and their ability to handle 
the demands of work. 

The first approach is based on the principle of 
preparation — ^preparing people in advance for a 
change in environment. The latter approach 
seeks to provide supports for them after they have 
entered a different environment. The shift from 
preparation to support is an important change in 
the conception of the role of social services. 

In the early 1960 ’s, the emphasis was largely 
upon the first approach — ^through programs which 
aimed at motivating workers, especially the young, 
and which stressed prevocational activities and 
training in attitudes and social skills. More re- 
cently, however, emphasis has shifted to getting 
workers into jobs— based on the theory that “real- 
life” work situations are those most likely to affect 
attitudes. The aim is to provide a setting in which a 
disadvantaged individual can perform adequately 
without a fully developed work identity and can 
then move in the direction of strengthening that 
identity. In some programs, traditional guidance 
and casework have been superseded by the devel- 
opment of racial pride and identity as a method of 
improving the capacity to take and hold a job.^” 

This approach also implies the necessity for se- 
lective job development aimed at the particular 
groups to be served — ^which is one of the major new 
emphases in manpower programs. The cooperation 
of private industry is being sought in efforts to ^- 
ploy the disadvantaged in regular jobs. But pro- 
tect job situations may be needed for a relatively 
small residual group (as further discussed later in 
this chapter). 

Since low-income “families differ in background, 
in resources and skills, and in their ability to cope 
with the vicissitudes of a marginal existence,” no 
one program will succeed with all. Nor should 



" See, for example, the diacnaalon of the Opportnnltiee Indna- 
triallzation Center (OIC) Program and Project PBIDE in the 
chapter on New Derelopments in Manpower Programs. 

Helen Icken Safa, An Analyst of Uptoard MobUity in Low 
Income FamUieo; A Compariton of Family and Community Life 
Among American Vegro and Puerto Rican Poor (Syracnse, N.Y. : 
Syracuse University, Yonth Devdopment Center, 1967), p. 100. 



it be assumed that the same social-p^chological 
factors are equally significant in every case. 

ACCESS AND INSTITUTIONAL BARRIERS 

The obstacles that stand between disadvantaged 
workers and jobs are partly personal, partly en- 
vironmental and institutional. To consider the per- 
sonal factors first, a great many ghetto residents — 
including Puerto Bicans and Mexican Americans 
as well as Negroes— do not have the basic e.duca- 
tion and command of standard English generally 
required for employment. Many more lack the 
work skills essential for the available jobs. Health 
problems and lack of adequate medical care are 
also pervasive difficulties. Police and bad debt rec- 
ords are further barriers to employment for sig- 
nificant numbers. 

Besides these personal factors (discussed in last 
year’s Manpower Report) many sub-employed 
have an added difficulty: they do not look like 
“typical” employed workers. Differences in dress, 
hairstyle, and grooming make them less likely to 
be employed. “The style is the man” is an old 
saying which has some force, but its aptness may 
be overemphasized in judging fitness for work. 

Undoubtedly, some sub-employed mirror in 
their personal appearance and behavior the kinds 
of difficulties they might have on the job — ^untidi- 
ness, inattention to detail, unreliability. For some, 
the usual employment situation may not be ap-^ 
propriate. But employers should realize that an 
unsatisfactory personal appearance is not indica- 
tive in all cases of inability to handle the usual 
work situation. An inadequate awareness of what 
jobs demand in terms of personal bearing may be 
involved. This lack of awareness can be overcome 
in many cases when the individuals’ difficulties do 
not have deep psychological roots. In some cases, 
graded work experiences can help individuals 
adapt over time to job demands. The “strangeness” 
of some sub-employed should certainly not be re- 
garded as typical of all of - hem. Nor should even 
those whose appearance is most disturbing to 
employers be rejected without exploration of their 
ability to adapt to work situations, given special 
help. 

An additional obstacle to employment is the 

* See 1967 Manpower Report, p. 78 if. In addition, the relation 
of lack of edneation to the problems of ethnic minority groups is 
discussed in the section on Eqnality of Opportunity in the pre- 
ceding chapter of the present report. 
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lack of adequate child-care facilities. This affects 
a significant number of women who want and 
need work (as discussed in the section on The 
AFDC Mother later in this copter, and also in 
the 1967 Manpower Report') 

The barriers discussed in this section are those 
relating to the job search, travel to jobs, institu- 
tional factors affecting hiring and prmnotion, and 
the current job structure. 

The Job Search 

Many disadvantaged persons, willing to work 
and lookiug for jobs, do not know how to go about 
the job search effectively. The idum resident is» to 
a large extent, confined to his own neighborhood. 
And jobs in outlying areas, or even in the central 
dty of which the ndghborhood is a part, are likdy 
to be beyond his reach. Inadequate transportation, 
changes in occupational patterns, or shifts of in- 
dustry from central cities to surrounding suburbs 
inhibit his search. 

The disadvantaged youth or adult, then, starts 
on an active job hunt beset by problems. For the 
most part, the job does not come to him, although 
some efforts at recruiting within areas of concen- 
trated poverty have been made in the last few 
years. The slum resident must search out available 
openings, and he may do t^ in a number of 
ways — through the nearest placement services; 
through newspaper ads; through direct applica- 
tion to plants, stores, or other possible locations of 
job openings; or through friends or relatives. 

Learning about available jobs frmn friends and 
relaMves is central to the job search, both- in and 
outside poverty areas. But in the slums, this source 
of informaticm is restricted by the limited connec- 
tions wluch exist with the outside job world and 
also within the community. What little job infor- 
mation slum residents can get from friends and 
relatives usually pertains only to low-level 
occupations. 

For people in poverty areas, social segr^ation 
and personal isolation act as barriers. Negro resi- 
dwtial segregation has been increasing steadily 
over the past decade in cities throughout the United 
States, deq>ite overall improvements in the socio- 
economic status of Negroes.^ This segregation has 

See lt<7 Manpower Report, p. 81. 

* Ktol S. and Alma P. Taenber, “The Negro as an Immigrant 

Oroopk" Amerieaw Journal of Boetologp, January 1964, p. 378. For 
their nationwide study, see Negroee in Cittee (Chicago: Aldine 
Publlsblng Co., 1965). 



the effect of confining networks of informal com- 
munication to within the ethnic communities. Yet 
the lower the socioeconomic status of the com- 
munity, the weaker the intracommunity network is 
likely to be, except where kin-group association is 
strong. Furthermore, unemployment contributes to 
social isolation; this is indicated by research con- 
ducted during the depression of the 1930’s, as well 
as by more recent stupes.** 

Thus, in lower income communities, the long- 
term unemployed person often suffers the double 
burden of relative isolation within his own c<Hn- 
munity, as well as segregation from the larger 
world of tiie metropolis. In some situations, such 
as that of the Pruitt-Igoe public housing project 
in St. Louis, most forms of interpersonal relation- 
ships axe regarded with mistrust.** 

The frequency with which informal informa- 
tion is relied upon in looking for jobs is made 
clear by a number of studies. A survey of workers 
affected by plant shutdowns in five communities 
revealed that frmn 31 to 53 percent of those who 
had been successful in finding new jobs had relied 
on informal information. In a sample of young 
labor force entrants, as nuuiy as 60 percent re- 
ported reliance upon friends or rdatives.** Wcnrkers 
covered by these studies made relatively little use 
of the State Employment Service. 

A nationwide survey of the 1962 graduates of 
vocational high schools showed the Negro youth 
to be more dependent than the whites upon in- 
formal sources of assistance in their job search. 
Half of all Negro students, as contrasted with 
about one-third of the white students, depended 
upon friends or relatives to assist them in finding 
jobs. The Negroes received less hdp from the 
schools’ job placement facilities than the white 
students. Though they relied more than whites 
on the State Employment Service, the importance 
of this service to them as a source of job referrals 

*See Bdward Wright Bakke^ OitUeno Without Work (New 
Heren, Conn. : Tale UnlTeralty Preaa, 1940), p. 7 ; Him Komazo- 
sraky. The Unemployed Mon and Hie Fami^ (Momlngride 
Heighta, N.Y.: Inatltnte of Social Beaeardi, 1940), p. 128; 
H. W. Slngnr, Unemployment and the Unemployed (Lmidon : P. S. 
King ft Son, Ltd., 1040), p. 100; and H. Pope, “Economic Dep- 
riTation and Social Participation,” Social Prohleme, Winter 

1964. p. 291. „ . ^ , 

>* * Lee Bainwater, “Fear and the Honae^w-HaToi in the Lower 

Claoa,” in Urban Renewal; People, PoUUee, and PUmniny, ed. 
JeweU Brilnah and Murray Hanaknedit (New York: Donbeday 
and Co., 1967>. 

■Richard C. Wilcocfc and Walter H. Franker Unwanted Werh- 
ere (New York : The Free Pieaa of Olencoe, 1963), and Larry D. 
Sing^, “Some Prirate and Social Aspects of the Labmr Mobility 
of Yonng Workers,” Uiiarteriif Review of Economies and Bueineee, 
Spring 1066, p. 21. 
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was limited, ccHnpared with their dependence on 
friends and relatives.^ 

Since dependence upon these informal sources 
of job infonnation is so widespread, the acceler- 
ated movement of N^oes into technical and pro- 
fessional work, and into other white-collar and 
skilled manual jobs, should open up a new source 
of job information. The individuals entering such 
jobs should be channels of information to sub- 
employed friends and family members, not only 
about the job market in general but also about 
specific job openings. 

The problem of bringing sub-employed slum 
residents within reach of information which would 
contribute to job-finding success is much larger 
than this, however. One approach to dissolving the 
4 communications barrier in the segregated ghetto 

lies in aiding the sub-employed to move to other 
neighborhoods. There are cmnpelling reasons for 
this approach. But even if open housing policies 
come rapidly closer to meeting their objectives in 
this direction, people who move may continue to 
la<& needed job information. Bidividuals and fam- 
ilies whose social status or racial characteristics 
differ greatly from the majority in their neighbor- 
hood tend to remain isolated. Consequently, the 
need for increased efforts to get adequate job in- 
formation to disadvantaged members of minority 
groups may extend to those in open housing. 

Another approach is to improve the lines of com- 
munication to rium residents. One technique for 
doing this is to use workers from the poverty area 
to provide job information through personal con- 
tacts. In addition, community meeting places, such 
^ ais churches and pool halts, may be used as informa- 

tion centers. Formal lines of communication can 
also be established through radio and television, 
which are more likely to reach lower income people 
* than are newspapers and other written materials. 

And when placement services are brought into the 
rium areas, as has been done in the recent past, con- 
siderable improvement in job placements him oc- 
curred. The effectiveness of these techniques is 
limited, however, by the number of suitable jobs 
available, and the lack of inexpensive transporta- 
ti(m to outlying areas may be a major obstacle. 

A third approadi is to bring jobs into ghetto 
areas. The visibility of new plants or buriness 
offices heightens the community’s knowledge of 

■Max V. Bolter, The Proeeet en4 Proimet of T 4 I High 
Behool Level Voeatlonal MiueaUen <» the United Btatee (Pltta- 
bargb : American InstltateB tor Beieareh, September 1985), cb. 5, 
p.41. 



available (qiportunities. In addition, it f^ilitates 
direct application to the company itsdf . The re- 
cent opening of a new tent factory in the Watts 
district of Los Angeles, for example, has denum- 
strated how effective this approach can be in in- 
forming workers about opportunities, even though 
only 300 of the 5,500 apjdicants for jtffis at the 
plant could be hired.^’ Information about job 
availability must not, of course, be equated with 
employment, especially when jobs are in limited 
supply. 

Transportation 

Metropolitan areas, of whidi riums and poverty 
areas are a part, are generally regarded as inte- 
grated job markets. But this generalizaticm ob- 
scures the problems of specialized job markets and 
of the relationship b^ween the location of a 
worker’s home and the likelihood that he will be 
unemployed. 

The isolation of slum residents, both youth and 
adults, from the larger urban area inhibits thrir 
participation in the broader job market, thus con- 
tributing to the problem of sub-employmenh But 
there is another link between unemployment and 
slum residoice, through the existence of a local and 
specialized juvenile jdb market, which warrants 
special attention. The situation has been described 
as follows: 

The teenage children of poor families desperately need 
after-sdiool Jobs; tills work may ... be a prerequisite to 
their remaining In scbooL But the dmnand for their serv- 
ices, for sudi things as babywBitting, gnuMHmtting, snow- 
shoveling, lies largely in the middle- and npper-incmne 
n^ghborhoods ... in the large urban area the supply 
of young labor may be many miles removed from the 
demand for it. In s^rt, we ... do not have an effective 
market for Juvenile labor. . . . Shun diUdrmi without 
part-time work may drop out of sdbool, virtually ensuring 
a lifetime of low-grade onploymmit at best and perhaps 
dinmic unemploymmit* 

The lade of connections between young people 
who need part-time jobs and their potential em- 
ployers is among the hiddra social costs of the 
slum. It is one which the in-school program of the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps is s^ifically dedgned 
to offset— by generating within the ^etto opportu- 
nities for part-time empl<^^ent of sdiool youth. 
The alternative approach would be to bridge the 

■ Kew Torh Timee, December 24, 1987, see. A, p. 84. 

. ■Wilbur B. Thompson, A Pre/mee to Uthem Meonomtee (Wash- 
ington : Besonrees tor the Tnture, Ine., 1986) , p. 878. 
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gap between residence and place of employment 
through transportation strategies. 

A similar gap separates adults in the slums 
from the areas of growing employment opportu- 
nity in their city’s out^rts. Business and jobs are 
increasingly moving to the suburbs.^* While the 
subuxbanite commutes to the city for his work, resi- 
dents of central city slums sddom commute to 
jobs in the new and expanding plants in the outer 
suburban ring. 

Here again, three solutions to the problem are 
possible — to bring jobs to the slums, to help slum 
residents move to the suburbs, or to accept a spatial 
separation between work and residence for many 
of these people and link the two by transportation. 
Each of the three solutions has both advantages 
and disadvantages. Bringing jobs to the ghetto 
will reinforce and solidify its elements of strength. 
Bringing slum residents to subuibia will weaken 
the ghetto and, if accompanied by open houdng 
policies, will promote economic and racial integra- 
tion. Arranging for people to commute to jobs from 
present slum areas will require coordination of job 
devdopmrat and transportation programs, if sub- 
employment problems are not to be reduced at the 
cost of intensifying urban traffic crises. 

As barriers to employmrat are identified and 
efforts are made to reduce tiiem, it must not be 
assumed that each step in this Erection will by 
itself lead to increased emplo3unent and higher 
income. For example, improvements in transporta- 
tion aimed at enlarging employment opportunities 
for residents of poverty areas may not be effective 
in every case. Multiple strategies, rather than de- 
pendence upon a dngle one, will be necessary. 

InsfihiHonal Bonfert 

Among the institutional factors which impede 
employment of slum residents — ^most of whom are 
members of ethnic minority groups and many of 
whom are old— discrimination is probably the 
most important. Discrimination not only in hiring 
but in access to promotion ladders dominates the 
life of many of the sub-employed (as discussed 
earlier in this report).’** 

The recruiting and hiring of workers is a selec- 

*For dlicuuloD ot tbto trend In the location of employment 
and the problems It creates for central dty residents, see the 
diapter on Geographic Factors In Employment and Manpower De- 
Tdopment. 

**8ee section on Bqnallty of Opportunity In the preceding 
diapter. 



tion process — although some critics have asserted 
that it is basically an exclusion process, whidi 
keeps out workers who do not fit personnel officers’ 
conception of the modd employee thdr ciunpany 
should have. Job applicants undergo a process of 
testing, interviewing, and credratial scrutiny 
which operates to bar many of the sub-employed 
who might perform usefully on jobs. 

Two types of errors are possible in the selection 
process — first, the rejection of persons who could 
handle satisfiictorily the job to be filled and , sec- 
ond, the hiring of persons unable to perform the 
tasks involved at a satisfactory level. Much cur- 
rent hiring practice is concern^ with preventing ^ 
the second kind of error — a logical emphnyiig 
where the focus of concern is on the firm a nd its 
profits. But from a broader economic and social *- 
viewpoint, the first kind of error has become in- 
creasingly important, since it is one of the factors 
restricting job opportunities for the sub-employed. 

The requirem^t of a high school diploma for 
many relatively low-skilled jobs is a particular 
obstacle to employment of disadvantaged work- 
ers — ^including large numbers of youth who are 
school dropouts. Employers argue that, in selecting 
employees, they must consider their potentiality 
for advancement to positions where the work de- 
mands a high school education, evra if this is not 
necessary for the tasks involved in the entry jobs. 

But in view of the great need for enlarged oppor- 
tunities for workers with limited education, this 
hiring policy idiould be reconsidered wherever 
possible. 

The contention that a high school diploma has 
little relevance for many jobs is supported by * 

several strands of evidence. For example, in a 
number of Western European countries — ^includ- 
ing Ftance, Switzerland, Sweden, West Germany, * 

and the Netherlands — ^workers from l^uthem 
Europe and Africa have done much useful factory 
work. Many of these foreign workers not only 
had less education than the sub-employed of 
the United States but could not speak the local 
language. 

In this country, according to a recent study, 
few firms have ever ^stematically evaluated the 
performance of employees with different levels 
of education. Some data are available, however, on 
employees in private indui^iy and govemmrat 
agencies, which compare tiie performance of 
workers at .the same occupational level but with 
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different amounts of educaticm.* *' The indicators of 
performance used were of several lypes: Occa- 
sionally a direct productivity measure was utilized, 
but more often an indirect indicator such as 
absenteeism, employee turnover, or the rate of 
promotion was used. As might be expected, the 
results demonstrate that education is no guarantee 
of good performance. But more significantly, the 
opposite is suggested by some data. Thus, in many 
specific occupatimis, in a variety of industries and 
firms, the lower educated may do as wdl as, and 
often better than, workers with more formal 
training. 

This information is by no means as definitive 
and comprdiensive as would be desirable, since 
the occupations were not systematically sampled. 
But the clear implicaticm is that the prevalent, 
mechanical rc^uirmnent of a high school diploma 
or other certificate of education eligibility for a 
wide range of jobs may result in barring poten- 
tially useful wmrhers.** 

Many employers also use various kinds of paper- 
and-pencil tests to screen prospective employees. 
The use of objective tests in lieu of subjective judg- 
ment has the potential to work in favor of mem- 
bers of minority groups. However, all too often 
these tests are used without any evidence that they 
are related to performance on ^e job, and the same 
standard of test performance is ai^lied to appli- 
cants f<nr jobs of differing levels of skill within 
the same plant. The use of tests under these cir- 
cumstances may result in excluding workers with 
low levels of education or limited cconmand of 
English from j<^ they could handle. Extensive 
efforts have be^ made, however, by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and other organizations to develop 
intelligence and aptitude tests which are free of 
cultural bias. It is important that these tiiould 
continue, and also that great care tiiould be used 
in the selection, administration, and interpreta- 
tion of tests, in order to prevent unwarranted re- 
jection of disadvantaged workers, especially those 
from ethnic minority groups. 

The Job Struchiro 

So fiir, the discusticm has been restricted to the 
barriers limiting opportunities for the sub-emr 

«A preUnliiaxy report on tbe flndlnci of this otady oi^ewro 
in Imr Berg; “Sdaentloiial Beqnlremento for Jobo.” jrcmpower 
BtrmttgUa for tho MotrofoUo, ed. BU Olnibecg (New York: Co- 
l omtito Unirenlty Preeo, In preis). / 

*8. If. lOUer, BrooMmg tho Orodenffalo Sorrier (New Toric : 

The Vord IVrandatlon, 1968). 



ployed in exist^ jobs. But another question may 
be posed: Should the existing structure of jobs be 
regarded as given, or is it possible and desirable 
to change the context of some jobs so as to open 
more opportunities for the sub-employed f 

The present divition of tasks and respiHisibili- 
ties amcmg occupations reflects both deliberate, ra- 
tional allocation of tasks and more haphazard 
factors. The structure of jobs and occupations has 
been much influenced by traditi<m, interest groups, 
and accident, as wdl as by careful analytis of who 
could best perform a particular tash and under 
what conditions. 

No single pattern of divisicm of labor by any 
means represents the only way the tasks could be 
divided. During World War II, for example, a 
considerable amount of job dilution occvuned; 
people with less training than was formerly re- 
quired did a great deal of essential work. And in 
more recent years, the distribution of tasks in the 
medical field has been shifting towards service 
workers (e.g., nurse aides) from middle-level 
profestionals (e.g., nurses), who in turn have 
taken over some tasks from top professionals 
(physicians). 

Many j(^ openings in profestional, technical, 
and skilled Occupations are unfilled b^use of a 
lack of trained manpower. This may be due in 
part to demographic influences (i.e., the low birth- 
rates of the 1930’s), but it also reflects hiring re- 
quirements. Ea<^ occupation seeks the ^fliest” peo- 
ple, although by definition the **best” can be only 
a ism. Yet this general search for the best could 
build a permanent insuffi(uency of manpower able 
to meet hiring q>ecifications. 

The scarcity of qualified workers for many pres- 
ent jobs suggests that it may be desirable to re- 
allocate tasks so that the best are not always 
necessary, and to recognize the likelihood that 
workers judged less than the best can do useful 
work. The devdopment of more subprofesticmal 
jobs in health and rdated fidds is a trend in thia 
direction, but (xunparable devdopments have not 
occurred on a wide scale in othmr types of employ- 
ment. 

Opportunities for the sub-employed would be 
increased immediatdy by the opening of more nn- 
ddlled jobs. But the number of undtilled jobs has 
not been growing, and there is little if any evidence 
of a "filtering down” to make j<fl)s formerly the 
preserve of the more skilled workers available to 
the less skilled. Progress in this direction has been 
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impeded partly by the frequent mingling of un- 
skilled and skilled tasks in jobs labeled as skilled. 
But it also reflects employers’ reluctance to take 
on a new kind of labor, unable to meet their tradi- 
tional hiring requirements; they may prefer to 
have some unfilled job openings, rather than face 
the problems such a diange would entail. 

Altogether, the present job structure and place- 
ment processes bar many of the sub-mnployed from 
jobs— -particularly from jobs which have some 
status and are relatively well paid. The job struc- 



ture also retards the upgrading of workers whose 
previous positions could then be filled by the sub- 
employed, and it restricts the downgrading of jobs 
in order to open them to the sub-employed. The 
problems the sub-employed face in their job seardh 
are obviously created in major part by this rigid 
job structure. Strate^es for aiding their entry 
into steady employment will have to be concerned, 
among other things, with provision of incentives 
for modifying jobs so that disadvantaged woikers 
can qualify for them. 



The Irregular Economy of Poverty Areas 

The barriers which separate sub-employed slum «id, low wage, sporadic, eztra-l^al, and so forth, 
residents, nonwhite or white, from the mainstream Tlie size, characteristics, and fluctuations of the 
of economic and somal life have resulted in the irregular economy are not well known nor under- 
creation of a separate economic world, which stood. How does this economy work? How does it 

differs vitally, and in many ways, from the middle- overlap with the regular economy? What are its 

class world surrounding the slums. This world implications for public policy? 

has its own special values, its own strategies for The irr^ular economy has many different in- 
survival, its own moral standards, its own criteria come streams, whidi blend into economic suste- 

of successor failure. nance for slumdwellers. hfony people work in 

The sources of inp.nniA of the poor and depend- low-wage, part-time, marghial jobs that provide 
ent — ^those at the bottom one-fifth of the income noladdertobetteropportunities. The workmaybe 

distribution — are varied, and public policy is di-^ physically exacting, job security low, and employ- 

rected at altering them in many ways. W tiA" in- mmit offered only on a short-time basis. In some 

come from mnploymoit is low, unstable, and un- jobs, the employer pays so little that employees 

predictable, the traditional distinctions between have great temptation to steal from him in order 

employment and unemployment, work and welfitre to supplmnent their earnings. Occnm<mally, a 

become blurred, and extra-legal sources of income criminal activity may be the source of inccnne, but 

may be sought. the tituation is seldom so clear cut. A man may 

The contrasts between this irregular economy have his own fype of **hustle” — un^ easy way 

of the sl ums and the country’s regular econmny are to money, sometimes legitimate, scunetimes partly 

sharp. Bi the regular economy, work offers oppor- oot, that puts him in a quasi-entrepreneurial 

tunities for vertical mobility, a reasonably predict- role. For example, he may discover where he can 

able pattern of wage improvement with increas- 8®^ * watch cheap—a “hot” watch — and then sell it 

ing seniority and skilly and the possibility of to someone on his block. A woman rwy bo on 

stable- employmoit. Jobs can be clastified in welfare for some m<mths of the year and work 

terms of status, i^ll requirements, and level and in other months; or she may receive welfare 

stability of earnings — as white- or blue-collar, and at the same time work covertly; or a man 

skilled or unskilled, salaried or paying an hourly may be living with a woman receiving w^are. 

wage. By contrast, the irregular economy is char- As another alternative, a man may enroll in one 

acterized by horizontal mobility, erratic wage flue- of the training programs which pay stipends, in 

tuations, and overlap between the welfitre and the order to get funds to tide him over a lean period, 

wage qrstems. Jobs are better described as dead Or he may borrow money, to be repaid when he 

__ , — - ... ^ . sets a iob or a hustle. Or he may decide to retire 

nnpnbUshed paper titled, "The Irresnlar Bconomy: Informal temporarily from the **SCUffle” for a llvellhOOCl, and 

Woric Patterns In the Urban Ghetto" (Ann Arbor, Mich. : Uni- 

rerMty of Mldilgan— Wayne SUte Unlrerslty, Institute of Labor "In 19W about 12 percent of the case dosings on AVDC wees 

and Industrial Bdatlons, June 19d7). attributable to employment or Increased earnings of the mothers. 
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80 swell the ranks of tiie jobless. However, many 
ghetto residents sbiow high motivation and unusual 
resouroefnlness and persistence in efforts to earn 
a living. 

A possible basis of life for marginal workers is 
thus provided by the irr^^nlar economy. The vari- 
ations of this world, its occasional excitement and 
flexibilily, may have more appeal to many such 
worimrs than do low-paid, demanding, regular 
jobs. According to a recent study : 

... the atfeetcomor man . . . knowa the social Talne 
of the Job by ihe amount of money the emj^yer is willing 
to pay him for doing it. . . . ereiy pay day, he connta 
. . . the valne placed on the Job by society at large. . . . 
Nor does the low-wage Job offer prestige, respect, interest- 
ing work, opportunity for learning or advancement, or any 
other compensation . . . [The low-wage job in the regular 
economy is] hard, dirty, nninteresting and underpaid. The 
rest of society . . . holds the Job of the dishwasher or 
Janitor or unsldlled laborer in low esteem if not outright 
contempt So does the streetcomer man. He cannot do 
otherwise. He cannot draw from a Job those social values 
whldi other people do not put into it** 

The marginal economy develops a social' psy- 
chology appropriate to its work world. As the 
streetcomer man views his future: 

It is a future in which everything is uncertain except the 
mtiniate destruction of his hopes and the eventual realiza- 
tion his fears. . . . Thus, when Bichard squanders a 
week’s pay in two days it is hot because . . . he is . . . 
unaware of or unconcerned with his future. He does so 
precisely because he is aware of the future and the hope- 
lesaness of it alL* 

Since the jobs typically available to slum resi- 
dents have no attraction in terms either of income 
or of the nature of the work, it is not surprising 
thatmany of these jobs are rejected or held for only 
i^ort periods. A taxing re^ar job must offer 
hi^er income than the economic activities of the 
irregular economy to appear preferable to them. 
And it must offer compensation also for the strain 
of regular hours of workday in and day out, often 



in physically demanding or boring work, and of 
accxmimodating to supervisors. 

There is evidence that many from poverty areas 
do not stay, evm on better jobs. They may not 
know how to bdhave on such jobs or find it difficult 
to maintain the routine; or too mudi may be ex- 
pected of them too soon; or their off-job situatiim 
may make it difficult to keep the job. For such 
workers, placement in jobs in the mainstream 
economy may not be enough; they will need as- 
sistance in handling and adjusting to the new jobs. 

Employers and supervisors need to devdop m- 
creased understanding of these worimr^ problems 
and to learn how they can be handled. When jobs 
are opened fmr the disadvantaged, dianges in 
the customary w<»rk patterns and in supervisory 
rdationships are likely to be essential if the work- 
ers are to succeed in, and stay on, the job. 

Furthermore, manpower and social policy must 
be concerned with the ways in whidi work-train- 
ing and wd&re programs influence the irregular 
econcany. The more differentiated and partiid the 
benefit system, the more opportunities for integra- 
tion of this lystem wilb the irregular economy's 
other income sources. Programs which provide 
only marginal increases in an individual’s income 
tend to reinforce this economy. 

To challenge it effectively, more attractive al- 
ternatives must be provided. This can be done by 
helping private onployers open reasonably well- 
paying jobs in the regular economy to snb- 
employed workers. Many individuals who live in 
the irregular economy are eager to leave it, pro- 
vided they have a chance to redly advance them 
position in a society strongly oriented toward 
consumption. They would welcome an opportunity 
to move from a dead end j(d> to a career oppor- 
tunity, such as the New Careers Program is de- 
signed to offer.*’ 



The AFDC Mother— A Case Study of Sub-Employment 



Mothers receiving assistance through the Fed- 
eral program of Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) provide an illustrative case 



"■Slot Uebow, Comm- (Bewtoa: little. Brown and 

Co.. 10S7). i»p. 57-09. Thla stndgr deeeiibea Uie Job and oOier 
azperleneee of the Vegro waulnal worker In a Ms eltj. 

**liebflfw, op. dt, p. OS. 



study of one group of sub-employed in the irregu- 
lar economy— their problems, their difficulties in 
meeting these problems, and the way in whick they 
react not only to their individua! situations but 

"Wor a dtaeoMlon of thla prograin, aee the chiq^ter on New 
Derelopmenta In Manpower Progmiia. 



also to the economic opportunities available to 
them. 

Many theories have been evolved, and myths 
created, about this relatively small group of the 
underprivileged. Recipients of AFDC have been 
widdy regarded as caught in a chronic, static con- 
dition of dependency, handed down from one gen- 
eration to the next. Welfare has been viewed as 
an alternative to work, increasingly unrelated to 
such economic factors as the general level of un- 
employment or the participation of women in the 
labor force. This discussion looks at some of these 
theories in the light of available evidence. Obvi- 
ously, there are families whose members have been 
brought up with welfare support and then have 
gone on to raise their own families with such sup- 
port. But there are also many families whose mem- 
bers are on welfare rolls for very tiiort periods of 
time and never sever their connection with the 
labor force, even when they are on welfare. 

AFDC recipients are encouraged by welfare 
agencies to find work. Their earnings are included 
in the total family income that is contidered when 
the amount of welfare payment is determined. 
States may, however, disregard some part of the 
earnings of mothers in order to conserve them for 
the future needs of children.** 

Each State sets its own cost standards for living 
requirements under AFDC. But many States also 
set arbitrary ceilings on the amount of assistance 
that will a^ually be paid— often well below the 
amount of determined need. 

Data for the analysis that follows are drawn 
largely from the only two available national 
studies of AFDC caseloads. A study sponsored by 
the American Public Welfare Association was 
based on a l-in-3 sample of cases closed during the 
first 3 months of 1961;** a study sponsored by 
the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (HEW) covered a 1-percent sample of the 
cases currently active during the last 2 months of 
1961.** The situation has undergone changes since 

"The 1M7 amendments liberalise somewhat the amonnt oC In- 
come which majr be ezdnded In determining AFDC assistance. 
See Bummary of Bociat Becurtty Amendmento of 19S7 (Washing- 
ton : 90th C<mg.t 1st sess., Committee on Finance of the U.S. Sen- 
ate and Committee on Ways and Means of the U.S. House of Bep- 
resentatlTes, December 1987), p. 17. 

"M. Blaine Bnrgess and Daniel O. Price, An American De- 
pendency Ohottenge (Chicago : American PnbUc WelOire Associa- 
tion, 1983). 

^ Study of Bectpiente of Aid to Familiee WUh Dependent Chil- 
dren, Vovemher-Decemher 1991; National Croee-Tahulatione 
(Washington: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Welfare Administration, Angnst 1985). 



that time— one of the most notable being the con- 
tinuing increase in the AFDC caseload, despite the 
marked reduction in the overall rate of unemploy- 
ment. The increased caseload is the result of many 
factors, including an increase in the numbers of 
young children, of female-headed households, and 
of children in such households; a relaxation in 
eligibility requirements in many States; and wider 
knowledge of the existence of the AFDC program. 
However, more recent evidence, including several 
studies of local situations, in general bears out the 
conclusions reached in the two nationwide surveys. 

LENGTH OF TIME ON WELFARE 

One way of Kq>loring whether welfare is in fact 
a way of life, passed on from one generation to 
another, is to examine the length of time individ- 
ual recipients remain on welfare. In 1961, the 
median length of time on AFDC was 27 months 
for currently active cases and 18 months for closed 
cases. But the length of time on assistance varied 
widely with both race and residence. For closed 
cases, the median time spent on assistance was 
higher for Negroes (22 months) than for whites 
(15 months) and lower in urban areas (16 
months) than in rural areas (20 months). Periods 
of dependency tended to be longer in medium- 
sized cities (50,000 to 500,000) than in the largest 
cities. In general, however, the mothers in rural 
farm and nonfarm areas were those who spent 
the longest continuous periods of tijme on 
assistance.*^ 

These figures on “continuous time” on assistance 
obscure the great turnover in the AFDC rolls. 
A recent analysb of case turnover itiiowed that 

584.000 cases were authorized and 508,000 cases 
were closed in calendar year 1966, while slightly 
more than 1 million were carried over from the 
preceding year. Averaged over the year, about 

45.000 new families were added to the rolls each 
month, while 41,000 left. Certain families have 
repeated periods on relief; of the cases added in 
1966, about 34 percent had received assistance 
previously.** 

" Ba rgw and Priee» op. dt, p. 50. 

"WUbar Ctohcn, tMtUylng m Under Secretary of HBW, uld 
that It wonld be a great mlatake to think of the caedoad 
as being static, with the same families continnlng to recelTe as- 
sistance for long periods of time. BocM Besurtty Amdndmcnte of 
1997, Hearings Before the Committee on Finance (Waablngtoo: 
90ta Cong., 1st sess., U.S. Senate, Committee on Finance, 1987), 
H.B. 12080, pt. I, pp. 254 and 780. 
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Since individuals do go on and off welfare, 
cumulative data showing the total time spent on 
welfare by an AFDO mother and her children are 
important in determining how welfare fits into 
their life cycle. According to the study of cases 
closed in 1961, 10 percent of the Negro and 7 per- 
cent of the white mothers had ^nt 9 or more years 
on welfare. Nevertheless, in absolute terms, white 
families outnumbered Negro f^ilies among the 
very small minority of AFDC cases on assistance 
for as long as this.^* 

The proportion of their adult life that women 
spend on AFDC is another significant measure of 
their dependence on this asastance. A study based 
on a 1-percent random sample of AFDC cases 
in Philadelphia (drawn in 1959, and followed 
through to 1962) showed that the majority (60 
percent) had spent slightly less than half (47 
percent) of their adult life on welfare.^^ In at 
least one city, then, welfare was not a permanent 
or exclusive style of life for all of the women on 
AFDC during the time they raised their children. 

Finally, intergenerational dependency on wel- 
fare can also be measured. In the cases closed dur- 
ing early 1961, less than a third both of the white 
and of the Negro mothers had grown up in families 
in which their parents had also berai on assistance.^" 
However, a study in the State of Washington in 
1964 yielded a substantially higher figure. About 
43 percent of the AFDC mothers in the sample re- 
ported that their parents had bew on assistance— 3 
percent said their parents had been dependent for 
as long as they could rranember; 27 percent said 
that they had been dependent for several years; 
and 13 percent said that they had received assist- 
ance for a brief period.^ 

Altogether, the generalization that welfare be- 
comes a permanent style of life for all cr most 
AFDC recipients is not supported by the available 
evidence. The people on welfare are a varied group. 
Many of the families are not involved in long-term 

^ BnifCN and Price, <v. dt, p. 49. 

** Jane C. Sronlck, **FamUy Life and Economic Dependency, A 
Beport to tbe Wdfttre Admlnletration” October 27, 1985 
(mlmeo.). In addition, a epedal analysla of tbe relatlonehlp be- 
tween wdfbre and work aiperlence of AFDC families In Phlla- 
ddphla was made fot this report. 

The age of the mothers Is Important since a high proportion 
of adult life can mean a short period of time In the case of young 
mothers. In the Phlladdphla study, the arerage age of the 
mothers was 85, and as only a smaU pnvortlon of young mothers 
was Indnded, age bias does not aintear Important In this case. 

** Burgess and Price, op. dt, based on tables on pp. 258, 259, 
and 280. 

^PifbUo Wd/ere, Poverty — PreveniUm or Perpetuation (New 
Tork: Qreenlelgb.-Assodates, December 1984), p. 82. 



or intergenerational dependency. It must be recog- 
nized, however, that significant proportions of 
AFDC f mnilies do represent a second generaticm 
on welfare. This is <me of the problems to which 
the program changes provided for by the 1967 
amendments to the Social Security Act are 
addressed. 



WELFARE AND WORK 

Welfare and employment are widely regarded 
as alternative rather than complementary or over- 
lapping sources of income. The AFDC caseload is 
generally seen as made up of nonworking mothers. 
This is consistent with the theory of public assist- 
ance embodied in the original Social Security Act 
of 1933, which assumed that social insurance pro- 
tected members of the labor force when their in- 
come was interrupted, while federally financed 
social assistance was for the unemployable. The 
1967 amendments to the Social Security Act are 
directed at promoting economic independence — a 
permanent or long term break from the irregular 
economy — ^through a program of social services, 
job training, and cash incentives.^' 

*’'Tbe new Work Inceatires Program for wdfiure recipients 
(WIN) Is discussed in more detail in the chapter on New Derdop- 
ments In Manpower Programs. 



Table 1. Percent Distribxttion of AFDC 
Children bt Color and bt Ebiplotment 
Status of Homemaker During Period on 
AFDC» 



Employment status of homemaker 


White 


Negro 


Total: Number 


9,629 


4,245 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


Employed. 


26.4 


40.6 


Full-time throughout period. 


3.0 


5.4 


Full-time meet of period 


4.5 


4.4 


Part-time throughout period 


4.8 


11.0 


Part-time most of period.. 


7.2 


12.6 


Other employment history 


6.9 


7.2 


Not employed.. 


73.2 


58.8 


Employment status unknown. 


.4 


.6 



i BaiedonaiampleMcaM8elosedinliist3numfhsofl981;indnd«ehadi«n 
bom in wedlock <mly. 

SoutCB: M. Elaine Bmvm and Daniel O. Fries, An AswrfesnlVpmdM^ 
CkaUtntt (Cbloaio: Anwrican Publle Welliua Amooiattoiw IMI). baasd «a 
taUsonikaOB. 



The recent amendments are based on the as- 
sumpticm that AFDC mothers have been entirely 
outfflde the labor force and that, if adequate child- 
care facilities are made available, they cui, through 
training and other services, be enabled to care for 
themselves and their families. But, in feet, AFDC 
mothers have frequently been active members of 
the sub-employed labor force— the underemployed 
and low-wage workers. Public asdstance often 
served as a form of wage supplementati<m for the 
low-paid, partially employed worker. Welfare 
status did not necessarily represent a ^rp break 
with the labor force, as the theory of assistance 
would imply. 

The study of AFDC cases closed in 1961 ^owed 
that about 26 percent of the white and 41 percent 
of the N^o diildren were in families where the 
mothers had maintained some degree of attach- 
ment to the labor force during the periods on 
AFDC. (See table 1.) About half of the mothers 
had been regularly employed before receiving 
welfere and continued to be regularly employed 
after reempt of AFDC payments.^ 

The HEW study of AFDC cases active in late 
1961 ^owed the mother’s employment status at 
a given point in time, rather than over a longer 
period. Of all AFDC mothers 6n the rolls at the 
time of the study, 14 percent were employed — 
including 11 percent of the white and 19 percent 
of the Negro mothers.^ 

The study of the AFDC caseload in Philadel- 
phia in 1962 classified the work history of AFDC 
mothers in terms of their level of skill and job 
stability, based <m information on their first job, 
their longest job, and their most recent job. Almut 
40 percent of the women had a stable work history, 
and 47 percent an unstable one. Only 13 percent 
had no history of work. Of those with a work 
history, 40 percent had been employed in skilled 
or semi-ddlled jobs. 

Thus, AFDC mothers can hardly be described 
as a group made up predominantly of *‘work-shy 
women” who inherited thdr welfere status. How- 
ever, there appears to be a generational difference 
in these women’s work histories. The older ones 
had the more stable work history but lower levels 
of skill, while the reverse was true for the 
younger women. These different work habits may 
have resulted from the nature of the job market 

^BunreM Dsd Pricey op. dt., pp. 28 and 260. 

•Sladp 0 / R 0 etHmU of Aid to Fwrnmeo with Dependemt Chit- 
drom, VovooAor-Ooeomhor 10€1: Nationot Oro»»~Tohutation», 
taMe 26. 



Table 2. Place op REsroENCE and Emplotment 
Status or Homeiiakeb Dubino Pbbiod on 
AFDC, BT Color ‘ 



Flaoe of rMdenoe 


AU 

AFDC 

famflieas 

(percent 

diatri- 

bution) 


Percent with 
employed 


White 


Negro 


Total 


100.0 


20.4 


40.0 


Mbtbopoutan COUNTim 








City of 600,000 or more. 


25.3 


10.4 


23.5 


City of 50,000 to 499,999. 


21.1 


25.9 


45.8 


City of 2,500 to 49,999. 


7.6 


25.8 


44.4 


Runt, nonfarm. 


4.4 


25.0 


50.5 


NONMBVBOPOUTAN COUNTIB 8 








City of 2,500 to 49,999. 


19.4 


33.2 


57.0 


Rural nonfann 


18.4 


20.7 


50.5 


Farm 


3.9 


20.8 


72.9 



1 Band on a aanyda of flMM doNd dnrlnc lint 8 montbi d 196L 
tAfiwfiyniUM,(Mp«owt,wminfimanMo(inatrapolttaaeoinitl«. 

8ointci:]LBlainoBtiigMiandDanMlO.PikakAaA«MrieMDuwnd- 

tnef CkaUentt (CUoho: AnMctou Pnblle WtUtn A^idn tl o n, U6E. 
baiad on tablM on pp. 3M, 20S, and 308. 

at the time the wmnen entered it. Older wmnen 
had apparently been able to develop a pattern of 
stability in a job world which accepted their low 
levd of skill, but younger women with higher 
education and somewhat more skill appeared un- 
able to develop a pattern of work stability in the 
present, more demanding job market. In genend, 
the women who were unskilled worlmrs had spent 
less of their adult lives (Hi assistance than had the 
more skilled. 

In view of the generally higher overall rates of 
unemployment among unskilled Uum higher 
skilled workers, this is a rather signifiesant finding. 
It underlines the special circumstances— social and 
psychological as well as economic — ^which affect 
the work situation of these sub-employed women 
and other groups in the irregular economy. 

The type of locality in which these mothers 
lived also had a marked effect on their pattern of 
employment. According to the study of cases 
closed in early 1961, the proportion of mothers who 
had been employed was lowest in large cities. This 
was true of both white and Negro mothers, but 
geographic location had a greater effect on the 
employment pattern of Negro women than cm that 



of whites. Only about one-fourth of the Negro 
women in cities of over half a million had worked 
while on wdfare, as oompaied with nearly 3 out 
of every 4 of those on farms. (See table 2.) 

SOME4MPUCATIONS AND PROGRAM 
DEVELOPMENTS 

These finding s cast some doubt on two Of the 
dominant ideas which color much of the discus- 
don about the public assistance program— that 
being on welfare generally becomes a pemument 
style of life and that the benefits it provides are an 
alternative to work. Employment and wdfare are 
systems which medi in complex ways. Wdfare is 
a form of social provision when income is absent, 
interrapt^, or inadequate, and not dmply a cash 
transfer system operating outside the world of 
woriL 

Much more information is needed, howevmr, 
about the interrelaticmships between work and 
wdfare and, in particular, about why nuiny AFDC 
mothers work. At present, there is, no definitive 
information on this latter point. One can do little 
more than speculate regarding the factors that 
enter into the dtuation and even about how many 
mothers do and do not increase thdr total income 
through their work. 

To throw light on these bade questions will re- 
quire extendve study of the circumstances sur- 
rounding these women’s employment, as well as 
analysis of their budgets. The need for such re- 
search is the more urgent because of the possible 
implicati<ms of the findings for current programs 
aimed at increasing employment of AFDC 
mothers. 

It seems probable that, in many cases, monetary 
incentives may not be the crudal factor in the 



mothers’ decidons to work. At the same time, it is 
likdy to take more than minimum earnings to 
effect a real change in the status of AFDC redp- 
ients; this requires income adequate for upwai^ 
mobility— for a takeoff from dependency to eco- 
nomic self-snfficienqy.**’ Thus, programs of inemne 
incentives and work training may not reverse the 
upward trend in the welfare roUs^ imlesB the tnun- 
ing is designed to move dients to permanent em- 
ployment at adequate wages. The new W<vk 
Incentive Program establi^ed under the 1907 
Social Security Act amendments is aimed at pre- 
cisely this objective. 

An expandon of diild-care facilities is also pro- 
vided for r ; these amendments, on the assumption 
that lack of such facilities has been <me of the 
factors whidi preveidi AFDC mothers from 
seeking employment. The total capacity of licensed 
child-care facilities in the United States is placed 
presently at only 310,000 to 350,000. So the propor- 
tion of working women using such facilities is nec- 
essarily small. According to a 1965 study, only 
about 5 percent of all working mothers placed 
their children in group care. Of those with low in- 
comes (under $3,000), only 3 percrat used such 
facilities. 

In view of these findings, it is not clear how 
expandon of child-care facilities will affect the 
AFDC mother’s entry into the labor force. But 
whether or not the number of such mothers who 
become economically self-sufficiinit increases mark- 
edly, the providon of more good facilities for child 
care should help both the mothers and the childr^ 
who use them. It may reasonably be expected that 
such services will ease the tendons of work for 
these women and reduce their absences from the 
job. They will also improve the dtnation of the 
children, who will benefit socially and education- 
ally from organized programs of care. 



Some' Considerations Affectins Manpower Policies 



ORJECnVES IN JOB DEVELOPMENT 

To provide a satisfactory alternative to depend- 
ence on wdfare or other sources of incinne in the 
irregular economy, a job must now offer more than 
mere subdstence. This is apparent frmn the fore- 
going discusdtm both of the irregular economy 



and of AFDC mothers’ some^mM alternate, some- 
times dmultaneons reliance on work and wdfare. 

Jobs which furnish only subsistence for the 
worker and his family have become less and less 
satisfactory, as the majority of people in this coun- 

■*IV>r a diMaMlon of tblB iirae, see lltrln L. Sdiorr, Ftor Etti 
(New York: BmIc Book% Ine, 1906). 
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try have achieved higher standards of living, and 
as the provision of minimnm subsistence has be- 
come increasingly a function of public welfare. 
Little is yet known about the job ‘^extras” which 
are most important to sub-employed workers, but 
the identification of these “extras” is crucial to 
a successful policy of job creation for the dis- 
advantaged. 

Two questions must be considered. The first re- 
lates to the amount of earnings: How much more 
than subnstence is a job expected to provide? The 
second involves the kinds of job extras which may 
be expected. While these two questions are not 
easily distinguished, their formulation may help 
clarify the problems manpower p&licy must con- 
front. 

Does the prospective jobholder see his job as 
one which i^ould provide him with the means to 
subsistence, plus comfort and security? Or does 
he want a “career” — ^a reasonable expectation that 
he will be able to move upward, socially and 
economically? 

A study of Negrc^ in Philadelphia illustrates 
the importance of income as opposed to status. 
Given a hypothetical choice between a high-status 
but relatively low-paid job and a low-status but 
higher paid j<d>, those in the lowest socioeconomic 
group consistently chose the latter. But this was 
not true for respondents with higher status.”^ 

Further evidence also suggests that among work- 
ers in low-income groups, the majority direct their 
job aspirations toward the goal of the “good 
American life”— of ability to provide for the com- 
fort and security of their fomilies. Both men and 
women respondents in a public housing project in 
St. Louis generally agreed that “a job should come 
first,” and that “the most important thing a parent 
can do is to help his children get further ahead 
than he did.” 

Thus, current concern about dead end jobs may 
not be valid for many sub-employed adidts, since 
the first priority for those with femily responsi- 
bilities is likely to be a job with wages high enongh 
for adequate femily support, and indirectly for 
the upward mobility of the children. For lower 
income respondents who have modest aspirations 
and who wish to provide for their ifiimilies, the 
level of wages and job security become important 
consdderations in job. creation. Members of this 

■> Sejrmoiir PftAer and Robert Klelnw, “Statiu Position, Mo- 
bllltr. and Ethnic Identification of the Ncfro," Journal of Social 
loouco, April 1984, pp. 88-102. 

*■ William Tancp, op. dt. 



group want to be part of the stable working cliwa, 
and they are not averse to menial jobs, if such jobs 
pay welL 

At some point in the lives of many disadvantaged 
boys and men, aspirations for a job which would 
provide either “the good American life” or career 
success become frustrated. Made aware of these 
geneially accepted objectives through ni 5 ts« com- 
muni«cations media, if not through personal expe- 
riences, these men often have a heightened 
of comparative deprivation as well as frustration. 

One response to this frustration is retreat into 
despair and hopelessness; another is resort to ille- 
gitimate activity. The slum resident who frequent- 
ly has even his modest aspirations frustrated also 
lives in a c ommuni ty environment which provides 
relatively easy access to ill^timate means for 
achieving those aspirations. As the Secretary of 
Labmr has said : ” 

We realize all of a sadden tbe very Intimate, sinister, 
complex Interrelationship between crime and the un- 
employment that we have now. It is not <mly that unem- 
ployment produces crime. It te that crime, to a very om- 
siderable extent, complicates the motivational problem in 
the slnma I hate to say to yon how many times we run into 
a boy who hesitates to take a training program with an 
allowance of perhaps |35 a week, whmi be could make five 
times that much peddling dope. 

In dealing with the critical though «ma1 1 minor- 
ity of the sub-employed engaged in activities such 
as peddling dope and picking up numbers, Gk>vem- 
ment job creation and training programs compete 
with the high monetary return of organized crime, 
as well as with other economic rewards of the irreg- 
ular economy. Sudi ill^timate job substitutes 
also have other attractions for slum residents in 
addition to their monetary aspects, and these must 
be better understood also if the problems they 
present are to be met. Nevertheless, the inference is 
clear from several studies that people in lower 
income groups generally prefer less rmnunerative 
but secure jobs to high-paying, high-risk activities. 
Crime cannot provide the “extra” of job security; 
perhaps governmental poliiy can. 

Finally, manpower and antipoverty programs 
may themselves contribute to frustration if they 
raise hopes which they fail to fulfill. These pro- 
grams have done much to awalren dormant aspira- 
tions. For example, about two-thirds of Job Corps 

** Etramfnoffoii of the War on Poverty, Hearing! Before tbe 
Subcommittee on Employment, Manpower, and Poverty (Waah- 
Ington : 90th Cong., 1st sen., U.S. Senate, Committee on Labor 
and PnbUe Welfare July 1987), S. 1546, pt 10, p. 8287. 
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recruits already had jobs — ^generally at very low 
wages— but wanted to better their situation. If 
programs do not meet justified expectationsy des- 
pair will intensify. 

The dilemma, is dear. Without aspirations and 
hope, little can be accomplished. But a^irations 
and hope are fragile, requiring reinforcement 
from life experience. To snuff out hope once it is 
kindled may leave a worse situation than before. 

SOCIAL OBJEaiVES 

If manpower policy is to serve social objectives 
with emphasis on the disadvantaged, these objec- 
tives must be better understood and articulated. 
The priorities assigned to different objectives-^ 
implidtly if not explicitly— greatly influence de- 
cisions as to how manpower resources should be 
allocated. 

The three objectives selected for discussdon here 
represent alternative approaches to the common 
goal of social integration and stability. They all 
bear directly on current efforts to help the sub- 
employed enter and adjust to regular jobs, and to 
overcome dependence on welfare or extra-legal 
activities. These relate but also competing objec- 
tives are: 

— To substitute earned for unearned income, 
because of the therapeir^^c quality of work. 

— To contribute to family stability by concen- 
trating on employment for men, while also 
conridering the needs of women ^unily heads. 

— ^To build self-respect and satisfaction by 
providing jobs whidi have ^^quality,” either in 
terms of career potential or imme^ately satis- 
factwy inc(»ne. 

Woffc os Sodol Therapy 

The- rationale for emphasiring work or earned 
income as a social objective lies in the constructive 
impact work has on behavior. In past years, the- 
ories of how to promote personal and social sta- 
bility and reduce delinquent and crime placed 
reliance on remedial programs involving orga- 
nized recreation, street clubs which combined play 
and counseling, and sound housing to replace 
dilapidated slums. But faith in these approaches 
has been slowly lost. Today, the opportunity the- 
ory of delinquency stresses the importance of re- 



moving barriers which inhibit low-income youth 
from sharing the employment and other bmefits 
available in the broader society. 

Loosely interpreted, this theory means programs 
which empharize jobs and education. The Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Offmises Control Act of 
1961 a^opt^ this frame of reference in laundbing 
a series of new programs which emphasized the 
link between work and reduction of social disorga- 
nization. In the wake of riots and unrest in the 
central cities, the theory that work may reduce 
crime has be^ extoided to include the idea that 
work may also reduce social unrest. 

This theory of the therapeutic effects of work 
has led to policies aimed at getting as many of 
the sub-employed as possible into jobs — at substi- 
tuting earned income for public relief or the hustle. 
Emphasis is on the importance of jobs as such, 
the quality of the jobs and the level of income they 
produce are regarded as secondary considerations. 

The analysis earlier in this chapter of the demo- 
graphic characteristics of the sub-employed and 
the sodal-p^chological barriers to their employ- 
ment lends some support to this approach by un- 
derlining the importance of entry jobs for these 
disadvantaged people. But the foregoing discus- 
sion blso sug^sts the shortcomings of this thesis, 
which makes no allowance for the job ^^extras” 
many individuals may demand as offsets to the ad- 
vantages of activities in the irr^ular ecemmny, 
and in fulfillment of expectations as to an accept- 
able level of income in this afflu&^t country. 

Personal and Family Sflabllily 

Complementary to the theory of the social 
therapy of work is the objective of increasing fam- 
ily stability. This objective stresses the male- 
headed household, where the man can serve as the 
role model for young people as they develop. Tim 
quality of family life is assumed to generate moti- 
vation for work and social involvement. Accord- 
ingly, manpower and social pclicies must be di- 
rected at strengthening the family, which serves 
as the most effective instrument for social orienta- 
tion of youth and for facilitating their entry into 
the job maitet. 

With family stdbiBty a primaiy objective, man- 
power policy must be aimed not simply ^expand- 
ing employment of the disadvantaged b^'^ ^Iso at 
determining which individuals are to get v vvail- 
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able jobs. And <m this pointy the implication is 
clear: priority should be given to jobs for adult 
men — in the hope that this will have the double 
effect of keeping men who are already household 
heads in their homes and of encouraging those who 
have left the housdiold to return. Men are not al- 
ways the most disadvantaged members of the sub- 
employed. But if they are to achieve the same posi- 
tion in the world of ^e minority which they enioy 
in that of the majority, they must become the prin- 
cipal wage eamms and family providers. 

At the same time, the many w<»nen who are 
household heads also deserve priority considera- 
tion. Families headed by women are among the 
most impoverished, include large numbers of diil- 
dren, and provide keenly source of pqrdholo^cal 
and economic stability these children have. The 
disadvMitaged wmnen who carry the heavy burden 
of supporting a family have a Idgh daim <m train- 
ing opportumties and othw help in obtaining de- 
cently paid jobs. 

The QuolHy of Work and Income 

The third objective is ^^deceDt” work and ade- 
quate income. This approach emphamres the link 
between the level of income and social stability. 
The quality of work and the amount of income are 
regarded as of prime importance (rather than the 
source of inccnne, emphasized in the approach based 
on the therapeutic va^ue of work). Work in itself 
may not be as critical as the amount of income it 
yielda 

A project in Milwaukee demgned to retrain 
AFDG mothers for employment illustrates this 
point. According to the data available, the '"others 
were enabled to get and presumid>ly hoL uc ^bnt 
their earnings were not appreciably higher than 
their welhtre payments had been. The source 
their income was changed without improving the 
quality, of their life. 

Sn<^ an outcome might be acceptable if it is 
assum^ tha\i; welfue payments are stigmatizing. 
On this basis, substituting earned income for wel- 
fare would, by itself, enbance the individuals’ dig- 
nity and improve the quality of their life. But it 
could be argued that the stigma mig^t also be 
removed by develc^ing alternative cash transfer 
programs— funily allowanoeB or a negative m- 
oome tax, frM.*ezamp1e— whkh allocate moome with 
dignity. 



That the quality of work and thelevdi of income 
earned may be crucial in promoting social stability 
is suggested by more direct evidence, however. 
The participants in recent urban riots apparently 
did not represent the most disadvantaged people 
in the slum areas involved. Indeed, **evidenoe about 
educational achievement suggests that the rioters 
were . . . slightly better educated than their 
peers . . . and . . . the great majority . . . were 
currently employed.” The conclusion was that the 
Watts rioters were in ^the mainstream of modem 
Negro urban life.” •* They were not simply seeking 
jobs, but better ones. This may indicate that, to a 
large group of rioters, jobs with dignity and power 
were more important than just being at woric. 

A Departmei^ of Labor study of 500 parsons 
arrested in connection with the Detroit riots in 
July 1967 led to similar findings.** The typical 
prisoner was employed at the time of the riot — 
working in a manufacturing plant, where he 
earned an average of $120 a week. Two out of every 
five of the prisoners had a high school erlncation 
or better, but only a few (probably aroond 1 out of 
10) had a tskilled or white-ooHar job, oommecsu- 
rate with this level of education. Furthennore, the 
rate of unemployment was hij^— 22 peromt, about 
five times the avera^ unemploymen<u rate for the 
entire Detroit metropolitan area. 

The kinds of tasks involved in a job and the con- 
ditions under which these are performed can 
be important also. A low-status job presumcbly 
affects the worker’s attitudes about himself as well 
as his employmmit. lii a society where the poor of a 
big city can ccmstantly see the inequities of their 
situation, the issue is no t mertiy jobs as against 
no jobs, W what kind of jobs they can get»** The 
quality of the jobs available to slum reddents 
assumes steadily growing importance — measured 
in terms not only of income and stability but also 
of amenities such as decent treatment by super- 
visors and of the absence of strenuous labor. 
Freedom from hard physical work has beomne an 
important status qunbol in the present-day non- 
agricnltural economy, and the physical limitations 
of many of the sub-employed make heavy labor 
impossible for them. 

From this perspective, it is not enou^ to get 
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poor people— or even adnlt men — ^into jobs. Batber, 
it is essential to provide decent, acceptable woik 
for the sub'emplojed. This theory assumes that 
dgnificant changes in bdiavior mig^t not result, 
for example, if unen^loyment were wiped out by 
obvious, permanent make*work. Full participation 
in economic life requires a job meeting decent 
standards with respect to treatment by supervisors, 
the nature of the work involved, adequacy of 
income, and employment security. 

One of the important sources of jobs of quality, 
dignity, and power is employment in ghetto estab- 
lishments, owned and operated by members of the 
ghetto community. Bringing into the area plants 
and jobs controlled by outside businesses may not 



be sufficient, althou^ if local residents participate 
in the management of these plants, this difficulty 
may be overcome. 

The analogy with devdoping countries is oom- 
pdling. Citizens of such oountrf es insist not only 
on jobs at high pay but also on control over, and 
ownerdiip of, the industiy as well. A job becomes 
a way of getting power and prestige, as well as 
inc<»ne. 

The development of community corporations or 
small businesses in the ghetto will buttress the 
elements of strength in the ghetto co mmu n i ty. 
While such firms may not themsdves have a 
major impact on the sub-employmmit problem, the 
eff^ on morale is likely to be marked; 



Needs and Strategies in Manpower Policies 



The varied needs of the different groups of 
sub-employed and the divergent social ol^ectives 
just discussed cdl for a variety of program 
strategies. This has been recognized in developing 
the present battery of manpower programs, many 
of whidi are aimed specifically at problems out- 
lined in this diapter. A vital step is conthiuing 
improvement in prog^ram operations as new in- 
formation is obtained on the effectiveness of eadi 
program in readiing the social.objectives just dis- 
cussed. Similarly, omtinubas study will be. re- 
quired of the interrelationships between programs 
and the extent to whidi they compete with or rein- 
force each other. And even while feedback on pro- 
gram accomplishments is being obtained, priorities 
will need to be established among the social objec- 
tives specified and, correlatively, among the 
vurious possible approadies to aiding the 
disadvantaged. 

The need for frequent evaluation and adjust- 
ment of manpower programs in the li^t of social 
objectives has been rec(^;nized sinoe the early days 
of these programs. It now appears, for example, 
that a major focus of manpower policy should be 
on efforts to reduce sidi-employment of adult men 
in huge cities — balancing the recmt emphasns on 
youth programs and the relatively huge qppmtu- 
nities for training provided for women in snne 
looalitim under tba Ifanpower Deveh^ment and 
draining AHl Furlhecmon, the snocesB of the el- 
loitB now being made to meet en^loyment needs 



and diminiab sociti unrest in the ghettos throng 
the new Job Opportunities in Business Sector 
(JOBS) Program and the Cemcentrated Employ- 
ment Program (CEP) may wtil hii^ upon 
the success of these programs in providing not 
merely additional jobs, but quality jobs, for the 
sub-emplcyed.*' 

To undergird efforts in all these areas of man- 
power concern, further progress is needed also in 
four broad directions — toward further integration 
of manpower program and services; toward the 
devtiopmeut of a variety of job situations suited to 
the needs of the sub-employed; toward resources 
adequate for the complex of individualized services 
thqrneed; and toward improvements in the quality 
of programs. Manpower strategy is and must 
be concerned with advances in each of these 
directions. 



TOWARD FURTHER INTEGRATION OF 
NiAWOym PROGRAMS 

Federal, State, and local governments all con- 
tribute in many ways to the country’s manpower 
programa A large number of agencies at every 
level of government are involved in providing 
tiaining, jch devdc^ment, placement, and other 

«SWr a UmbmIm at aad otbrr camat Baapewtr pra- 
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manpower servicea They have also partidpatod 
in the shift in manpower goals, during die last 
few years, to primary orientation toward the dis- 
advantage worker. 

With this shift has come increased experimenta- 
tion and exploration, but not yet a fully coordi- 
nated and interconnected i^stem of programs and 
servicea Problems of coordination of manpower 
programs at the Federal level have been substan- 
tially worked out. However, the developmoit of the 
best possible working rdationdiips bdween Fed- 
eral, State, and local agencies is still unfinished 
budness, fdthough substantial progress has been 
made in this direction. 

The characteridics of a fully developed man- 
power ^stem are known — ^integrated, flexible, di- 
verdfied, person-centered, coordinate, durable, 
and continuous. The difficulties lie in implementing 
these concepts, not only at the Federal, State, and 
city levels, but even more critically at the ndgh- 
borhood level. Development of respondbility and 
authority in the ndghborhood is crucial, but to 
achieve this also requires allocation of respondbil- 
ity and authority at higher levels in the city and 
above. 

The structure of programs — ^involving many dif- 
ferent public and private agencies, with separate 
funding and separate staffs — has been a major 
obstacle in efforts to forge an effective system. It 
has also had a direct effect on the quality of services 
provided. J ust as the avocation of welfare expendi- 
tures often forces an individual to receive services 
based on the category into whidi he fits, rather 
than <m his particular needs, so the dividons be- 
tween manpower programs have hampmcd the pro- 
vidon of services tailored to the individual.* ** 

Int^ation and coordination of activities, 
needed at all levels, are most important at the point 
of delivery of services. To be effective, efforts to 
increase coordination must be aimed directly at 
better service to the individuals involved. 

Sub-employed individuals who are to be helped 
should each be asdgned to a person who can call 
on services, obtain jobs, and the like. This person 
would make the important recommendations and 
arrmige for the services. He should follow through 
on the oitire proce^ so that there is dear-cut re- 
spondbility for the outcome. 

Another important issue is the appropriate sort- 
ing of individuals into the various numpower 
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programs. The program an individual goes into 
has depended to some extent on chance^ partly be- 
cause many cities have lacked a central agency in 
close contact with the variety of programs now 
available. It is now recognized as essential to assure 
that a person is routed into the appropriate ac- 
tivity, that he benefits fr(»n the prograin, and that 
he is enabled to move into a decent job. 

In the past, the unit of manpower polity has 
been, to a large extent, the individual , program 
rather than the individual person. But as many re- 
cent program devdopments emphasize, the need is 
for centering on the person and for assuring that 
he gets a job. Beqiohdbiliiy should hot end there, 
however, since he may not stay on the job^ espe- 
cially if he is among the more disadvantaged work- 
ers. BesponsibUity for the worker must extend 
beyond the initial placement and even involve 
giving a second chance to those who quit 

To provide the organization^ framework that 
would facilitate the exercise of effective and con- 
tinuing concern for individuals is the objective of 
a number of major new programs— notably, the 
Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System 
and the Concentrated Employment Program. The 
new neighborhood centers in many areas also are 
aimed at bringing to individuals the constellation 
of services they need. 

Steady improvements may be expected throu|^ 
these efforts to coordinate and concentrate. pro- 
grams. It should be recogniz^, however, that 
grave difficulties are often encountered and hnve to 
be overcome in bringing the needed program com- 
ponents together into an effective systenL** 

TOWARD OPENING MORE JOBS FOR 
THE SUB-EMPLOYED 

The economic expansion of the past 7 years has 
drawn many previously jobless workers into em- 
plq^ent in cities and rural areas as wdl. But 
many of the sub-employed in city slums have not 
obtidned jobs and will not get thsm. without qie- 
cial help, even assuming continued rapid economic 
growth. 

All too often, decent employment hm not been 
available for relatively low-sUlled wwlmrs under 
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prevailing hiring standards. Employers are fre- 
quently unwilling to tolerate workers who do not 
quickly meet establiidied standards of promptness, 
low absenteeism, and comportment. The key, then, 
is the development of more job situations suited to 
the needs of the disadvantaged, and designed to 
aid both the worker and the employer in what 
may be a difficult adjustment process. 

I^me of the sub-employed can work in stand- 
ard jobs if hiring— and also retention — ^require- 
ments are reduced. There has been, in fact, consid- 
erable movement in this direction in both the pub- 
lic and private sectors of the economy. Many gov- 
ernment agencies have scaled down their educa- 
tional requirements. In several cities, employers 
have begun to hire men whom they would previ- 
ously have rejected. More than hiring appears to 
be necessary, however, in view of reports of fre- 
quently high turnover rates among disadvantaged 
workers in these standard jobs. 

At least some standard jobs could be modified to 
provide more extensive and flexible induction proc- 
esses on the job. Workers new to production-line 
activity or to steady, quality employment do not 
always rapidly accept and acquire the normal work 
practices and habits. While some of the disadvan- 
taged have no problem in adjusting to a steady 
work pattern, experience shows that many do. To 
meet thdr special needs, the standard job might 
be modified in one of two ways— adaptation of 
traditional working arrangements, or increased 
and continued services and supervision. The for- 
mer approach may involve longer work induction 
and training processes than are typically required 
for new recruits, lii some cases, it may be desirable 
to assign disadvantaged workers, at least at the be- 
ginning, to units made up of formerly sub-em- 
ployed workers who have adjusted to the work 
pattern.**’ lit may be useful, also, to experiment with 
placing these workers throughout a plant as open- 
mgs arise, or with mixed units including both dis- 
advantaged and other workers. No one method is 
appropriate for all of the sub-employed, and a 
large plant employing many of the disadvantaged 
might utilize different methods— in each case se- 
lecting that which beet fits the particular worker. 

Separate, work units for the formerly sub-em- 
ployed — ^whether in plants to which they travel 
or in new firms near their homes— would facilitate 
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adjusting their work day, if this appears neces- 
sary to keep these workers ontibte job. Is it essential 
that everyone work a regular 8-hour day? A 
shorter working day (with less pay) might be 
possible, at least at the beginning, for workers who 
are the most difficult to retain. They would then 
gradually work toward a longer day. Another pos- 
sibility is to have workers come in later in the 
morning— perhaps at 9 or 10 am. — ^rather than 
insisting that everyone get to work by 8 am. from 
the start. Such experiments would, obviously, re- 
quire a high degree of cooperation and under- 
standing on the part of the regular work force, 
and might prove feasible only in exceptional work 
situations. 

Still another possibility might be an intensive 
program of education for workers already on the 
job, to enlist their help in the adjustment process 
of ^e newly hired sub-employed. A key element in 
the Concentrated Employment Program is the 
assignment of a ^^coach” to each new worker to 
help him adjust to the job, aid him with off-the- 
job problems, and also help management adjust 
to these new workers. To be effective, coaches 
should work with only one or a few of the newly 
hired, so the system is expensive. It is not a magical 
solution to the problems of job adjustment and 
turnover, but in a positive job setting, it can make 
a substantial contribution. 

Li addition, supervisors of the formerly sub-em- 
ployed may need training in working with this 
group, administrative support for their efforts, and 
time to spend on working with the new employees. 
Fitting a new kind of worter into a traditicmal 
work assignment may not be easy if the super- 
visor has this responsibility added to already 
heavy burdens. If supervisory aides could be pro- 
vided, this would help to give new worters the 
kind and extent of supervision many of thnn need. 

These kinds of changes in normal working ar- 
rangements would, of course, involve additional 
costs — and possibly heavy ones. Reimbursement of 
employers for these extra costs is, therefore^ an 
essential feature of the new JOBS Program and 
also of several experimental programs already 
underway. 

Besides special working arrangements in stand- 
ard jobs, ^^rotected” or ^riieltered” employment 
will need to be developed for some of the sub-em- 
ployed. An unknown but surdy substantid num- 
ber, have difficulty in adapting to even modified 
employment ^Motivational training” hdpa aome 
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of them; for Negroes, training programs tied to 
racial pride may be effective. But for others, train- 
ing is not the answer; they need to be put Erectly 
into remunerative work producing a creditable 
output. The employment arrangements must be 
flexible, and the workers must recognize that these 
arrangements offer the posmbility of successful 
movement into regular jobs. 

This kind of graduated, special employment sit- 
uation may have to continue for a considerable 
length of time bex^ the worker may be able to 
manage a job elsewhere. The main purpose should 
be to provide meaningful, paid work experience 
for men, though some women will undoubtedly 
want and need this protected job dtuaticm also. 
There is, of course, danger that such an arrange- 
ment wffl become a permanent crutch for the 
workers involved. To prevent this wiU require 
good supervisors with time to give dose attention 
to individual workers and a definite plan to help 
ease workers into a more independent role. Coun- 
seling and other services should also be available 
on and off the job. 

The devdopnent of new types of standard jobs 
can help to meet the needs of another, less disad- 
vantaged group of the sub-employed. There is need, 
for example, for rapid expansion of subprofes- 
sional occupations and particulfirly for increadng 
thenumber of menin thiskind of work. Subprofes- 
sicmal podtions have more interesting elements 
than most of the jobs open to the unskilled. They 
also have stature. And many subprof esdonal posts 
are in poverty areas — an important consideration, 
since one of the major issues in expanding the num- 
ber of standard jobs available to the sob-employed 
is location. As suggested earlier, there is consid- 
erable merit in developing standard jobs in the 
slum neighborhoods where the sub-employed live; 
travel time is reduced, and attitudes toward work 
among neighborhood reddents may be improved. 

The total number of subprofesdcmal jobs so far 
available to the poor is not large enough, however, 
to reduce hard-core imemployment significantly. 
Further expandon of such openings is needed and, 
along with this, training of and services for the 
sub-employed to enable them to qualify for these 
openings. 

In many dtuations, both in government and pri- 
vate agmcies, new funds would not be needed to 
augUMiit the number of subprofesdonal jobs. Be- 
stnistnring existing proleedonal jdbs (many of 
which cannot be filled because Aortages of 
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qualified personnel) so that lees trained pMple 
take over part of the work would immediatdy in- 
crease the number of openings. While there has 
been some movement in this direction, so to only 
a small start has been made toward a pote nti al ly 
more rational allocation of tadcs and persimnel. 

What is needed, then, is a multiple strategy- 
opening up more traditits^ jobs to perscms ^th 
limited education and also devdoping new Imds 
of jobs for than. Someof the sub-employed will be 
able to fill these jobs adequatdy from the start 
For othera, the j obs will have to ^e modified so that 
they manage them more effectively; for this 
group, the provisicm of supporting services is im- 
portuit. For still others — the ones most difficult 
to keep on the job— even these steps may not be 
Afinngh. A new and specially constructed employ- 
ment situation may be needed for such individuals, 
without expectation of rapid solution of thdr 
work difficulties. 

If a wide variety of job situations were avail- 
able, the subemployed could go into the one best 
suited to their needs at a particular stage in their 
devdopment, and move on to other situations as 
these become appropriate for them. A variety of 
opportunities and individual treatment for each 
sub-employed person are crucially important. 

TOWARD ADEQUATE RESOURCB 

Manpower programs, to be effective in helping 
the most disadvantaged, will require large expend- 
itures over an extended period. In the past, 
instability in funding and lack of assurance of 
funds frrnn one year to another have sometimes 
been grave problems. But even more important, of 
course, is the amount of funds available. The 
President’s reconunended budget for fiscal 1969, 
which calls for an increase of 25 percent in man- 
power funds, clearly recognizes this fact. 

To hdp a low-skilled worker get and keep a 
decent job is likdy to involve costs bqyond those 
which employers have customarily assumed. Tbis, 
private employers may need financial help if they 
are to tnun low-skilled workers and prepare them 
for responsible, well-paying jobs (as already indi- 
cated), and <^hi« hdp may have to continue until 
the worker has reached reasonably high 
productivity. 

Four fMston whidi contribute to the hig^ cost 
^ helping the disadvantaged are the cMentiality 
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of ad^uate pay, the length of time during which 
services should be provided, the wide range of 
services likely to be required, and the need to open 
new sources of job opportunities in slum areas. 

The target of providing men with satisfying 
jobs^ and with earnings high enouj^ to compete 
with the irregular ec<momy and to support their 
families, requires that pay be substantially above 
the tnuni ng stipends established in the past. Since 
these jobs are to be regarded as work rather than 
training, pay must be indicative of a regular job 
and not suggestive of a temporary, low training 
allowance. 

If the goal is to iimure not merely that the worlmr 
gets training or work experience but that he enters 
and stays in a decent job, it will be necessary to 
continue services to wor^rs over a much longer 
period than has been usual in the past. Lengthening 
the period of responsibility, of course, means 
hi|^er costs. 

In additiim, for many of the sub>employed in 
Ing cities who are particularly difficult to place, a 
variety of services will undoubtedly be needed — 
ranging from medical care to improved basic edu- 
cation, to employment and shill training, to pro- 
vision of coadies who can facilitate work adjust- 
ment. More services for more workers over longer 
periods mean greater expenditures. But the ex- 
preesi<m *^penny wise^ pound foolish” applies par- 
ticularly in the case of the most disadvantaged 
worker. If the dioice is between giving some lim- 
ited help to a greater number of the most disad- 
vantaged (at a lower cost per person) or giving 
a smaller number more intensive services (at 
hi^er per-person cost), the latter may be the more 
dedrable course. A litde m<me^ spmit <m a greatly 
disadvantaged individual may serve only as a stop- 
gap a^d, in the long run, be largely wasted. 

A fourth cost factor is that some of the new job 
opportunities must be located in dum areas. The 
start-up funds needed for new firms run by nei^- 
borhood people will be considerable, as will the 
operating costs until the new firms become self- 
supportug. 

Altogether, thon^ sizable resources have 
already been invested by the Government in man- 
power and job development efforts, the needs of 
the more disadvantaged workers have not yet been 
fnUy met. The Ftoddent’s budget recommenda- 
tions tor fiscd 1909 will make posnble expanded 
programs to get the hard-core unemployed into 
Jobs. Experience during the year will indicate 



whether still greater resources in providing em- 
ployment opportunities for the sub-employed of 
big cities are essential. 

TOWARD PROGRESSIVE IMPROVEMENT 
IN MANPOWER SAVICES 

Finally, the efforts already underway to im- 
prove the quality of training and other manpower 
sendees and their relevance to the needs of the dis- 
advantaged must be continued and strengthened. 
In training the sid>-employed, manpower programs 
have, to some extent, taken on a function of edu- 
cation and skill development in whidi the schools 
have foiled, and they have often had as trainees 
individuals with attitudes shaped by unhappy 
school experiences. Frequently, the trained per- 
sonnd and the skill-educational designs needed to 
work effectively with the sub-employed have been 
laddng. Coupled with financing and orig^miza- 
tional problems, these difficulties have sometimes 
resulted in low-quality programs, despite constant 
concern for preventing and remedying such dea- 
ciendes. 

Clarification of the objectives of individual pro- 
grams and their components is needed in some cases 
and is now the target of concerted efforts. Smne- 
times a program has moved in several directions 
at the same time. It may, for example, be predi- 
cated on the noti<m of working vtith the hard-core 
unemployed, but have an intricate recruiting and 
intake process. Or training may be oriented to in- 
creadng skills, yet a trainee may not be activdy 
discouraged from dropping out of the program 
to take an available job no better than his previous 
one. 

In seddng to diminate such inconsistencies, it 
is recognized that different prtgrams should have 
differrait objectives, witiiin an overall manpower 
plan or system for the community (like that wluch 
the CAMPS Program is designed to develop) . But 
whatever its goal, a program must be internally 
condstent, and its various parts must reinforce 
each other. A quality program requires moving 
toward a clear objective in terms of who goes into 
the program and what the outcome for him is 
expected to bei. 

Difficulty in roonitffog stojf and a hig^ 

rate of staff turnover aiemajor problems for many 
programs. Those funded on an annual bads find 
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it hard to attract and keep good staff, although 
officials firequently have been ingenious in stabilis- 
ing funds for mere than a year. As one evaluative 
report on several youth programs condudes: **It 
a new program sweral months to recruit 
staff; with the uncertainty of the program beyond 
the year, many of the staff begin to think of their 
next job diortly after they be^u to work.” New 
fifumdiig and staffing patterns are needed in many 
programs to facilitate recruiting, developing, and 
kaeping a good staff. 

Increased emphasis on staff devdapiMni — 
including both organized training and upgrad- 
ing arrangements — ^is another need in many 
manpower programs. The devdopment of all 
kinds and levels of staff — counselors, crew chiefs, 
coadbes, administrators — ^is needed, as the em- 
phads on improving the dtuatiem of the sub- 
employed adds cmnplezity to the problems with 
which these staff members must deal 

In the next several years the role of private 
huemees m manpower ^velopment will increase. 
Large companies have recently begun to r^ruit 
disadvantaged worlmrs for the first time in many 
years. It diould not be aiM^ed, however, that 
these companies’ experiences with higher skilled 
workers automatically give them competence to 
w©ii 3ffectivdy with the sub-employed. Indeed, 
a sense of uncertainty about how to deal with 
those difficult to place and keep on the job may 
underlie the refusal many personnel officers to 
employ the undereducated and unskilled. The de- 
velopment of staff capable of working effectively 
with these new employees may be of special im- 
portance to the success of the JOBS Program and 
other efforts to expand opportunities for the dis- 
advantaged in private employment. 

Bealizatiem of the need for epeckd approaehee 
in working with the »A-em/ptoyed is also growing. 
Many in^viduals require programs that offer 
qmck movement to a job^ rather than a long process 
of intake, referral, rehabilitation, and training. 
Frequently, services must be built around the job, 
rather than preliminary to it; this may be espe- 



cially true of remedial education. In general, a 
visible, ccmcrete, immediitite payoff is needed to 
hdp the disadvantaged make the initial st^ into 
the program. Tins is no less essential than incen- 
tives to stay with the program in the hope of 
larger returns in the future-^the issue now stressed 
in many programs. 

An articulated, qualify manpower system should 
mnlrft low-lsvel entry jobs transitional for'^ as 
many of the sub-emplqyed as possible. Li purticu- 
lar, the low-level job should be onfy a bepnning 
for young workers, whidi th(^ leave after a shmrt 
finiA. Manpower programs should emphasize 
d^elopf7»en^--notjustgettinganindividual^ 
low-wage job but cimtinuing fhe investment in him 
until he can move up to a more rewarding position. 

% 

LIMITATIONS ON MANPOWER OBJECTIVES 

The postibilities of a strong manpower policy 
should not obscure its limits. Hi^ employment 
will not, by itsdf, resolve all ghetto unre^ though 
iw undoubtedly can make a strong contribution. 

Much anger arises hrom the feelings of c^etto 
people that they are politically powerless ex- 
ploited as consumers, denied decent housing and 
opportunities to move to better nmghborhoods, and 
underprotected and overthreatened by police. 
Keduced'unemployment and higher inomnes would 
eliminate many but not all of these fedings. Man- 
power policy cannot be expected to handle all the 
tensions of life. 

Nor should it be anticipated that all the sub- 
employed will get decent jobs. Nor should all the « 

sbdult poor be employed. The relationship between 
work and welfare, for example, is more compli- 
cated than many realize. Many AFDC mothers ^ 

already work; getting more of them into jobs may 
not always be either easy or desirable. 

Li other words, manpower policy must go liand 
in hand with economic, educational, welfare, and 
housing polities in efforts to solve the social and 
economic problems of the big cities and of the 
sub-employed. 
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The peisistoiice of hi^ unemplo^ent among 
young people throughout the Nation—despite the 
inaugunttion of new education, training, and job 
programs for youth— has led to pid>Uc concern 
over the adequacy of the entire range of institu- 
tions that normally serve as bridges between school 
and work. A substantial review of the problem 
and much soul-searching IflEve begun amcmg all 
those in American life who have a responsibility 
for pr^aring youth for their adult activities of 
earning a living and raiinng families, or for hdp- 
ing them enter fields of work where they can ac- 
quire the wherewithal for productive and satisfy- 
ing lives. 

The problem of **bridging the gap** between 
school and work has been the sulqect of a ^edal 
joint review by the Departments of Labor and 
of Health, Education, and Welfare pursuant to a 
Flresidential directive in the 1967 Manpower Re- 
port?- It played a substantial part in the feport of 



the Advisory Council on Vocational Education, 
VocaHoncA Education, The Bridge Between Man 
and Hie Work, issued early this year. The fobb- 
lem has also hem under consideration by the Edu- 
cation Advismy Committee to the Appalachian 
Commissicm, and has been the subject of many 
technical discussimis both in this country and 
anumg experts from nations of the free world 
meeting together at the Organisati<m for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development. 

This diapter summarizes current knowledge 
concerning the many features of the .scho(d-to- 
woric problem, the judgments and cimdusions that 
have evolved, and the steps suggested to deal .with 
the situation. It also discusses the need for further 
analyi^ wludi is being undertalm even while 
gram adi<m is being considered or gmng forward 
and which will Ining to bear the growing knowl- 
edge arising out of both rese a rch and operating 
experience. 



The Problem 



The essence of the problem is rifl<'Cted in the 
paradox thiU; emerges fo>m the *oUowing two 
propositions: 

— The United States keeps larger propmv 
tions of its children in school longer thim does 
any other nation, to insure their preparation 
for lifetime activify. 

•9m ten M mt p amtrl Uem r t tWwy ^0 



— ^Yet the unemployment rate among youth 
is far higher here tlum in any other industrial 
nation and had been risuig sharply until the 
introducti<m of the Government’s youth pro- 
grams over the last 4 yean. 

Unemployment rates among youth, while hi|^- 
ect for those in low-inoome minority group fun- 
ilies, are substantially hl|^ier in all ineome groups 
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than those coniEddered desirable any concept of 
acceptable imemployment rates that has been de- 
veloped in our Nation. Thus, youth in the 14- to 
19-year-old bradket from families ivith incomes of 
less than $3,000 have unemployment rates of i j*.4 
percent,* an extraordinarily high leveL But even 
youth ^m families with incomes of $10,000 mid 
over have unemployment rates of -7.7 percent — 
rates that are about double the national average 
and quadruple the rates of adults.* 

The differentials between youth and adult un- 
employment rates have pernsted de^ite marked 
improvements in the overall employment situa- 
tion. Examination of the character and dimensions 
of youth programs undertaken in the last 4 years, 
of the rise in youth unemployment rates before 
that, and of the demographic and economic factors 
at work suggests that the introduction of these 
special programs has been a key factor in keeping 
youth unemployment rates from rising even fur- 
ther in relation to adult rates. 

The pattern of high unemployment rates among 
youth has become more pronounced in recent years. 
Though some differential between adult and youth 
rates has existed for decades, the gap has widened 
with the passage of time. The unemployment rates 
for youth shown by the 1930 census were ihtr 
lower than the youth rates today (or at any time 
during the postwar period). They were only 
slighUy above adult rates— 8.3 percent for the 14- 
to 19-year-old group compared whh 5.2 percent 
overalL Both 1930 rates reflect predepression 
drcumstances. (See chart 19.) 

While unemployment rates give some indication 
of why the ^ool-to-work problem commands 
public attention, th^ ate by no means the sole in- 
dicator of its dimensions. Unemployment rates do 
not reflect discouraged abstention from the job 
market, underemployment, or frustrating occupa- 
tional misfits that may lead to quits and unemploy- 
ment^problems on which there is, as yet, no ade- 
quate information. It is known that the laW force 
participation of young people (about 50 percent 
for the 16- to 19-year-old group, compared with 
62 percent for those aged 20 and over) has re- 
mained relatively unchanged in recent years, de- 
ipite the increasing proportion of youth in school 
and the increasing number of young people who 

*Tbeie date, th* lateit avaUaMt on nooB^OTBMt rataa of 
tM B Btor o hr tuaOr imeomt, art ataUaMo onlr for tatnagwn 14 
to It and nJata to taenagtra who wmo ftaOIr ■ckr^hwa, othc^ 
than hMd of tha famlljr. and w«a nntaitlofad l3i Hifck ifMT. 
Wurily taetnii lafar litd. 
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have been reaching working age^ This finding un- 
doubtedly reflects the general improvement in em- 
ployment opportunities. It is possible that labor 
force participation of youth would actually in- 
crease if their desire for employment were 
matched by the availability of job openings. 

Underemployment is another factor in the youth 
employment situation which is difficult to measure. 
One evidence of this is the extent to whidi young 
people are able to secure only part-time employ- 
ment as a result of economic factors. In 1967, 9.4 
percent of the teenage full-time labor force, 
343,000 young people, were working port time for 
economic reasons^ compared with a rate of only 
2.9 percent for persons aged 20 and over.* 

The youth for whmn bridges to work are now 
most adequate are those with the intentive prepar 
ration provided by profestional training at the 
college level or beyond. For them, careers are vir- 
tually assured and unemployment is at or very dose 
to minimum levels. Bi fact, in numy specialties 
thrae are numerous opportunities open for people 
with profesd<mal training. But sizable prop<Hr- 
tions of all other groups of youth— hij^ school 
dropouts, high school gi^uates, and college drop- 
outs— serious uncertiunties as they leave the 
academic world and begin the work for which 
school was to have prepared them. 

The tremendous advantage college graduates 
have in entering the world of woric can be seen 
from the unemployment rates for young adults. In 
Mardi 1967, for example, 20- to 24-year-olds with 
a college degree had an unemployment rate of only 
1.4 percent, compared with 5.3 percent for those 
with a hi^ school diploma, and a completely un- 
acceptable 10.5 percent for those who had emn- 
plet^ only 8 years of school. 

Vocational preparation at the secondary and 
postsecondary levels has been progressivdy 
strengthened, however, under the impetus of the 
Vocational l^ucation Act of 1963. This act has 
made posdble extensive improvements in both the 
quantity and quality of vocational educatiem offer- 
ings, which shotild mean better job preparation 
for many youth. 

The problem of building bridges between 
school and work involves many fundamoDtal 
elements in American life in addition to educa- 
tional preparatimL No one institution has or can 
have sole req^msibility far helping youth to pre- 
pare for and make the transition inm. school to 
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CHART 19 

Ratio of teenage to overall nnemployment has increased... 



Unemployment ratio 




as declines in teenage unemployment rate have not kept pace 

with declines in overall rate. 



Unemployment rates 




y PeiUins to population 14 years old and over. 

Note: Fourteen and IS year olds are included to maintain comparability with years prior to 1947. Rates for 1930 and 1940 are decennial census data. 
The 1941 estimates are October data. All other figures are annual averages. Data from 1930 to 1940 not available. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, based on data from the U.S. Department of Commerce. 



work without unreasotnable and diaoouraging i^Us 
of unemployment. Some young people get help 
from teasers; some get help from school coun- 
selors, espedally "if they are collie material” and 
will therefore croro into the work world with 
greater ease at a later point. Many are placed by 
the Employment Service system. Others get help 
from social workers, police, neighborhood centers, 
youth programs, or individual empicyers to whom 
they H>ply. Personal contact (throng acquaint- 
ances, fnends, and relatives), which has always 



been a strong feature of the job market in this 
country is one of the most frequent ways of findin g 
jobs. 

Parents play an important part in the process of 
tranmtion (though perhaps less so today than in 
past years when children were more likely to f <d* 
low in their parents’ occupational footsteps). They 
are important not only in terms of their influmce 
on the child’s preparation for life, but also in 
terms of the contacts and associations they can 
open up in the bridge-erossing process. Their con- 
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trilmtioiis in this latter respect are necessarily lim- 
ited when they themselves have been denied oppor- 
tiinily y throii^ either ontright discnmination or 
adverse educational or economic circumstance. 
Ghildren from fomilies in the middle and upper 
incmne brackets^ already the beet equipped to cmn- 
pete for jobe^ are more likely to learn of good }<d> 
opportunities frmn their relatives and friends than 
are disadvantaged youth.* 

Becent studies suggest that we do not fully 
understand what the function of the parent is in 
preparing children for work, whether through 
education, training, or other means. Nor do we 
know what this parental activity contributes to 
the Nation’s economy. The importance of parental 
influence in determining the ultimate place of the 
diild in society is suggested by various census data 
relating the education of parents to the education 
of their diildren. (SeeehartflO.) Where the father 
had graduated from high school, about 87 percent 
of sons aged 25 to 34 were also graduates. On the 
other hand, where the fidher did not graduate 
from hi£^ school, less than 60 percent of sims in 
this age group received hi|^ school diplomas. 

The Beparlanent of Health, Educatimi, and Wel- 
fore’s 1966 report on EgudUty of Edkusaiionoil Op- 
portwn/Uy also suggests, as one of its major con- 
clusicms, that the home environment of the 
derived child can be an overwhelming impedi- 
ment to his economic and sociri development. 

The need to supplement the activities of the par- 
ents throng various parent-surrogate activities 
sudi as Head Start cannot be overestimated. Serv- 
ices that middle and upper income families provide 
thrir children as a matter of course are all too often 



CHART 20 

Proportion of men who complete high 
school is directly related to their 
fathers* educational attainment. 

Percent of men aged 25 to 34 who 
were graduated from high school • 

100 — “ 




Less than Elementaqr. 4 years lor more 
8 years 8years,to high years 
hiflh school, school of college 
Syears 

Educational attainment of father 

Sewct: U.S. OtpirtMiit ofUbor, bMCd on Itoch 1362 (tots froa Hw 
U.S.'D mMftiiint or C o—ifco. 



miaaing in the low-inoome home. The availability 
of adequate substitutes may help break the inter- 
generational chsina of povcTfy for many children 
from disadvantaged enviroL jiients. 



Ways of Improving the Transition Process 



Perception of the sdiool-woik gap and of ways 
of bridging it is naturally colored by the vantage 
point hrom which it is regarded. Those involved 
with school administration have been concerned 
that the prqraration given young people in school 
be improved so tiiat it can etso thrir tranriticm 
into work and lednoe youtii unemployment rates. 
Those in the manpower agencies ooncemed with 
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the cadres of yonng people who continue to enter 
the labor force, from school systems that will re- 
quire many years for improvement, think youth 
shoidd be helped, where necessary, by new andi^e- 
cial training facilities derigned to equip t h e m for 
available jobs. Those who work direc^ with youth 
in the process of tranrition^-connselmg and plac- 
ing them as they graduate or drop out of sdiool 
and adviring tham on job and faaining oppor- 
tunities and on the special woric and work-training 
programs irptsa to tiMm— are particularly con- 
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cemed about improving the mechuiics of the 
transition. Those involved with youth who are 
making the transition from rural to urban areas 
are concerned also with the problems of residence 
and cultural change and with the wide range of 
information on occupations needed by those who 
are leaving ruial areas. 

Indeed, a strong case can be made for a variety 
of approaches: (1) Improvements in the oduca- 
ticmal q/'stem and great expansion of cooper^rive 
education programs to prepare young people 
better; (2) special programs to take care of, the 
approximately 6 million school dropouts expected 
to seek work opportunities without adequate prep- 
aration oyer the next decade; (3) improvements 
in the process of conununicating occupational in- 
formation to young people while they are in school 
and putting them in tourii with jobs and addi- 
tional training opportunities as they come out; 
and (4) improvements in early employment ex- 
perience, by adding to this experience new oppor- 
tunities to learn. 

At the present time many high school graduates 
and dropouts do not receive any guidance or 
counseling. Eight out of 10 school dropouts have 
never had counseling by school or employment 
office officials about training or empl(^ment oppor- 
tunities, and 4 out of 10 high school graduates 
have never had such counseling. (Sea table 1.) 
There are no school counselors at all in 13 percent 
of the Nation’s secondary schools and in 90 per- 
cent of its elementary schools. And only Massa- 
chusetts and the Virgin Iriands meet the Office of 
Education’s basic standard of one counselor for 
every 300 students. 

Even smaller proportions have been exposed to 
supervised work experience while in ^hool. 
Among out-of-school youth in 1963, only 7 per- 
cent of high school graduates and 3 percent of 
dropouts had such work experience.” 

The Employment Service’s part-time, coopera- 
tive school programr— under which regular Em- 
ployment Service counselors come into the schools 
to test, counsel, and take applications from those 
not planning to go on to college — ^reaches about 50 
percent of the high schools and about 75 percent 
of all high school seniors. Unfortunately, however, 



B These statistics relate to cooperative edncatioiial arrangemrats 
between schools and indnstryi In addition, since 1963, the Neigh* 
borhood Youth Corps has provided hundreds of thousands of part* 
time employment opportunities to poor children to enable tbmn 
to remain in school. For a discussion of the NYC program, see the 
chapter on New Develofunents In Manpower Programs. 



Table 1. Proportion of High School Gradu- 
ates AND Dropouts Who Had Received 
Job Guidance or Counseling * 



Receipt of job ^dance or 
cotuueung 


Percent distribution 


Dropouts 


Graduates 


Total 


loao 


loao 


Ree^ved guidanee 


32.4 


551 


School oounaeling onlj 


17.1 


37.8 


Employment aerviee only 


4.3 


50 


School and employment 
service.- - 


LO 


13.4 


Never received guidance 


77.6 


43<9 



> Data relate to permna 16 to 21 years of age In February 1S6S who were no 
longer In school, were not college graduates, and were In the civilian' non* 
Institutional population. 

Non: Detail nmy not add to totals due to rounding. 

Souan: U.8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Csnaus. 

it reaches a much smaller proportion of the stur 
dents who drop out of school, and in many cases 
the degree of contact with the outgoing student 
is far too superficial. 

In addition, occupational information reaches 
only a small proportion of students below the 
senior high school level. ^Jid visual occupational 
materials (films, calendars with pictures depicting 
occupations, etc.) still need a great deal of im- 
provement. The OcGupationdl Outlook Hand- 
book — ^the Government’s basic guide to occupa- 
tional opportunities — should be made readily 
available to youth in junior high school. It is of 
particular importance that those youth most in 
need of guidance concerning job and training op- 
portunities— the high school and junior high 
school dropouts— be made aware of the realities of 
the world of work. Proper guidance for these 
youth at an earlier a^ would promote the dual ob- 
jective of encouraging them to remain in school 
while helping those who are determined to drop 
out in ^ite of the odds against them. 

Some notable attempts have been nuide to give 
more personalized and intenrive counseling to in- 
dividuals, as in schools that provide a full range 
of guidance services beginning at seventh grade, 
in the skill centers financed under th&MDTA, and 
in the efforts of the Employment Service to deal 
with potential dropouts at several continuation 
schools. These experiences suggest that, with im- 
proved guidance materials available throughout 
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the junior and senior high schools and intensive 
work by counselors knowledgeable about the prac- 
tical employment situation existing for students 
coming out of school, some inroads can be made 
into present youth unemployment rates. These ex- 
periences also point to the overwhelming import- 
ance of full cooperation and joirt action by the 
local education agencies and Ihe local Employment 
Service. 

Innovative experiences have also taken place 
under the Vocational Education Act and in special 
MDTA training courses that expose students to 
the realities of work life rather than merely to 
academic situations. The development of more co- 
operative education programs, even under aca- 
demically oriented curriculums, has meant that in- 
creasing numbers are exposed to work situations 
that make abstractions come alive. 

These experiences suggest that substantial im- 
provements in educational curriculums and more 
linkages to the reality of the work world will help 
substantially to improve the preparation of youth. 
While advocates of general or college-bound prep- 
aration Still argue with those who want to see 
more work content introduced throughout the 
school curriculum, there is growing agreement on 
several points : (1) That curriculums can generally 
be enriched by material drawn from real work sit- 
uations; (2) that all students should be given 
much more information concerning career paths 
and opportunities, and much earlier than is now 
usual; and (3) that the vocational school pro- 
gram should offer opportunities for students with 
a far wider range of interests and abilities to try 
out vocationally oriented curriculums and go on 
not only to jobs but also, increasingly, to higher 
education — either directly or after periods of em- 
ployment. In any case, the secondary education 
^stem in this country must strive to reach the 
point at which all youth who receive a high school 
diploma but do not go on to further education are 
ade<piately equipped to find and keep a meaning- 
ful job. 

There have also been suggestions on other points 
that need further exploration. It has been pro- 
posed, for example, that the schools themselves 
aaHiiniPi increased responsibility for the actual job 






placement of their graduates. The exercise of such 
responsibility would expose the schools to indus- 
try and should result in improved and more real- 
istic curriculums and guidance services. It is 
argued that it makes no more sense for the schools 
to be unconcerned about what happens to their 
graduates tbnn it does for an automobile manu- 
facturer to pay no attention to the sales of his 
products. 

How this concern is reflected in new programs 
bec(»nes an imporcant matter. The Gk>vemment’s 
manpower services are already coping with some 
of the problems of transition by finding jobs for 
young people through the facilities of the Employ- ^ 

ment Service (in particular, through the Youth 
Opportunity (inters and the Cooperative School 
Program), as well as by projecting the future ^ 

needs of the economy and its occupations as a base 
for educational, training, and curriculum plan- 
ning. A potentially serious problem in having the 
schools handle placements is that the knowledge 
of job opportunities required for a satisfactory 
placemmt extends far beyond a school district or 
even a labor area, and calls for the information 
network av^able to the Employment Service 
q^stem. Furthermore, the Crovernment is inevi- 
tably concerned about problems of duplication 
and coordination that might result from newly 
awakened realizations of need, at a time when there 
are already recognized shortages of qualified per- 
sonnel in both the schools and the manpower 
services. 

Solutions to this range of problems by cooper- 
ative effort between school ^sterns and Employ- 
ment Service offices have bwn worked out in a 
n umb er of cases and can be carried further, as they 
have been in other countries such as Sweden and 
Great Britain. In Sweden, the school ^stem and 
the employment service each finances half of the 
cost associated with youth placement activities. 

In Great Britain, a cooperative relationship has 
been developed over many years, with responsibil- 
ity allocate for both guidance and actual job 
placement. As part of this program, a special 
Youth Employment Service has been created to 
deal with youth both in school and as they come 
out seeking jobs. 
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Experiences of Other Nations 



The problem of youth unemployment in this 
country takes on added dimension when contrasted 
with the situation in Europe — ^a contrast in many 
^ays revealing, but also in many ways deceptive. 

Unemployment rates for youth in other nations, 
particularly the western industrialized nations, 
are for the most part noticeably lower than for 
youth in this country. Sweden and France, for ex- 
ample, have youth unemployment rates one-half 
to two-thirds lower than the American rates. Eng- 
li^ rates are far below the American ones. While 
part of this difference can be attributed to a gener- 
ally tighter European labor situation, a major fac- 
tor is the highly developed man-job matching 
apparatus. The youth employment situation in 
these countries is apparently characterized by a 
relatively quick entry of youth into jobs following 
school, an extensive training structure, and a 
great variety of "apprenticeable” trades through 
which youth can make a start in the world of work. 

In assessing these seeming successes, one should 
keep in mind that there are some basic structural 
differences between these countries and the United 
States — a fact that makes it very difficult to choose 
what would work, as well here. For one thing, the 
percentage of yoi;ith receiving vocational educa- 
tion is much higher in Europb than in the United 
States, where in 1963-64 only about 19 percent of 
the 14- to 17-year-olds received vocational educa- 
tion. This contrasts to a range among countries re- 
cently studied by the Department of Laboir, which 
begins at 21 percent (of the 14- to 17-year-olds) in 
the Netherlands and extends up to 58 percent (of 
the 15- to 17-year-olds) in West Germany. 

These figures Reflect a heavily structured status 
system for entry into jobs — ^the kind of ^stmi that 
has been traditionally rejected in the United 
States. Here, the ultimate educational goal — still 
not fully realized — ^is to open the broadest and 
highest level of opportunity for everyone. But 
this goal is far from being accepted in the coun- 
tries of Europe. This very aspect of the European 
practice, moreover, is now a source of dissatisfac- 
tion in the European nations themselves. Serious 
review is underway in several countries with re- 
spect to their educational systems, what they lead 
to, the limited opportunities they afford to youth, 
and the limited lifetime real incomes that result. 
Part of this review has been occasioned by concern 



over inadequate economic growth and the inability 
of the nations to cope with U.S. and other foreign 
drains upon their professional and technical man- 
power resources. 

Contrast with the European situation, perhaps 
more than any other single factor, suggests that 
the school-to-work gap in the Unit^ States is the 
result in part of the high educational and flexible 
career sights that have been set here. The contrast 
also points up the general failure — rs reflected at 
least in the U.S. teenage unemployment rates — ^to 
bring reality to as high a levd. This means that 
the essential task posed by the school-to-work 
problem in the United States is how to create a 
bridge that would bring youth into jobs more di- 
rectly, and thus reduce their unemployment rates 
to acceptable levels. But the problem also involves 
getting them into jobs that are not below their 
potential, that are not routine jobs into which they 
are forced for lack of any alternative. The problem 
is how to make real the now unfulfilled promise of 
the American educational and opportunity systems. 

The much higher educational sights for youth 
here than abroad are reflected dramatically in the 
differences in how long youth attend school. In 
the United Stat^ nearly 94 percent of all 14- to 17- 
year-clds are in school, as compared with a range 
of 56 to 65 percent for the same age group in sev- 
eral European countries. In recent years, however, 
a number of these countries have planned to raise 
the age level for compulsory education. Austria 
has introduced a ninth year of required schooling; 
Belgium plans to extend its school-leaving age to 16 
by 1968; and Sweden recently extended schooling 
to age 16. France is lengthening required schooling 
from age 14 to age 16 as of 1968, and the French 
Planning Commission envisions that, by 1970, 40 
percent of all 17-year-olds will be in school. The 
United Kingdom is also contemplating an exten- 
sion from 15 to 16 years of age. 

Along with much earlier ages of entry into em- 
ployment, Europe has created a markedly differ- 
ent wage structure for youth than for adults, as 
discussed later. But keepiikg these basic differences 
in mind, there is still benefit to be gained by sift- 
ing the various approaches to the transition prob- 
lem existing in these countries. Following are sum- 
maries of a few of these approaches in the various 
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areas that have a critical impact on the school-to> 
work transition. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 

Where vocational guidance is most extensively 
practiced in Europe, the manpower agency has a 
key role. In Sweden, the Government instituted a 
national program of vocational guidance and 
training in 1947. And in the 1950’s most of the 
larger local employment service offices provided 
guidance for persons under 18 years of age in spe- 
cial youth departments, which also were responsi- 
ble for placements. Since then guidance and place- 
ment functions have been largely separated. Be- 
ginning in the sixth grade, teacher-counselors with 
special training provided by the National Labor 
Market Board assist young people in choosing a 
career. Their services in the schools are funded 50 
percent by county school boards and 50 percent by 
county labor boards — demonstrating the close co- 
operation between the educational authorities and 
the manpower agencies in preparing young people 
for work. 

The Swedish program also provides for prevoca- 
tional practical orientation in the eighth year of 
school. This involves a 3-week period of observa- 
tion and work for pupils, who visit plants and busi- 
ness establishments to become acquainted with the 
conditions they may expect to encounter in their 
future careers, and to obtain a basis of personal 
experience for their career choice. 

In West Germany all vocational guidance is 
carried out by the Federal employment service and 
its local agencies. In 1966 more than 84 percent of 
the school leavers received individual counseling. 
Where training in the chosen occupation is not 
locally available, a vocational guidance service can 
provide youth with financial assistance to go where 
training is given. 

In the United Kingdom, talks to groups of stu- 
dents by the Youth Employment Officer, who 
works for the Youth Employment Service, begin 
in the 4th year of secondary school. The system of 
informing students about vocational matters also 
includes evening lectures by visiting speakers and 
the use of career displays. 

In Austria, there are three sources of vocational 
counseling services — ^trade unions, employers, and 



the government. There is a central Government 
youth placement office with a special section for 
vocational counseling. In cooperation with school 
authorities, these vocational counseling services es- 
tablish contacts with youth in the schools. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The character of vocational education varies 
considk^rably among European countries. Small 
countries such as Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Sweden find vocational education in school best 
suited to prepare youth for work, while larger 
countries with more diversified production, such 
as Western Germany and the United Kingdom, 
find in-plant training better suited to their needs. 

Perhaps the most significant recent trend in 
vocational education in Europe is that the train- 
ing is becoming broader. Training for a “spec- 
trum” of jobs has been proposed in the United 
Kingdom. While much of Europe has tradition- 
ally used formal apprenticeship in its training of 
skilled workers, the present trend is toward a 
broader, general educational background and 
wider, less specialized training. This educational 
pattern, designed to help workers adjust to the 
skill demands of modem industry, is much closer 
to the American approach of general training ap- 
plicable to different kinds of jobs. 

YOUTH WAGE POLICY 

Differentials between youth and adult wages are 
common in Europe, whereas wage differentials 
based on the worker’s youth alone are virtually un- 
known in the United States. 

Among those countries for which information 
was recently obtained by the Department of La- 
bor are Belgium, France, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom. These countries have a 
variety of wage scales for young workers, usually 
in particular industries and occupations, which are 
lower than those for adult workers. The so-called 
“youth wages,” ‘where established, are generally 
well accepted by employers, unions, parents, and 
workers. 

Most collective agreements in Belgium provide 
for lower wages for persons under 21. Only by way 
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of exception do some agreements provide for equal 
pay for equal work regardless of age. 

The French legal minimum wage provides for 
reductions applicable to workers under 18 years of 
age, according to the following scale : 



Percent rednetiont 

Age grong from regular mfafMum veagt}, l )$4 

14 to 15 50 

15 to 16 40 

16 to 17 30 

17 to 18 20 



In the Netherlands, individual industry agree- 
ments set lower rates for young people. Different 
wage rates apply for each year of age from 14 to the 
specified adult level, which varies according to the 
industry. For example, the wage for a Job Class I 



adult worker, aged 23, in the metal industry in 
1964 was f 1.79 an hour. The rates for young work- 
ers between 14 and 22 years of age in the same job 
ranged from f 0.48 to f 1.65. At 18 years of age, the 
rate was f 0.90 an hour. 

In Sweden, special wages for youth in the 16- to 
23-year-old range are establi^ed through collec- 
tive bargaining. The wages vary according to the 
person’s age, sex, skill, the industry, and the cost 
of living. The minimum wages set by the various 
wage councils In the United Kingdom provide for 
lower pay rates for young workers— usually from 
ages 15 to 21 for males and 15 to 18 for females. 
The specified youth rates increase up to those for 
adults by yearly or, in some cases, biannual steps. 



Some Further Questions 



A wide range of additional questions bearing 
on the school-work transition requires intensive 
review. 

An important one that neenfe to be resolved is 
the extent to which the present youth un^ploy- 
ment situation results from an unusually high rate 
of youth entrance into the labor force. There is 
some evidence, for example, that the proportion 
of new young entrants in the labor force may be 
greater here than in European countries, and that 
this has some bearing on the wide differences in 
youth unemployment rates between this country 
and Western Europe. But even if this proves to be 
the case, the implications for the problem at hand 
will still need exploration. It has bem suggested 
that the numbers of American youth reaching 
school-leaving age may be greater than the econ- 
omy can absorb. Whet^r this is a question of rela- 
tive numbers of youth and jobs, or of the kinds of 
preparation that youth must undergo, or what 
special measures and special kinds of training may 
be needed is an important matter to resolve. 

A related question is the extent to which the 
present situation partially reflects the reduction 
of low-skilled or entry jobs in the United States, 
particularly when compared with the situation in 
Europe. Careful technical observers of U.S. plants 
and those in western European countries have 
often commented upon the relatively large pro- 
portions of rmskilled labor in many European 
plants. Whether this factor would make any 
difference in entry opportunities for youth, given 



a growth in the nv/mber of jobs open to young 
people, is a matter that requires further investiga- 
tion. The answer to this question may be particu- 
larly significant in throwing light on the methods 
needed to solve the school-work problem in the 
United States, in contrast to the solutions that 
have existed in Europe under a different and — ^in 
terms of the United States level of productivity — 
an outmoded stage of technological development. 

The technology question is, of course, closely 
related to questions that are frequently raised re- 
garding the extent to which the youth employment 
problem might be a reflection of the increasing 
minimum wage level in the United States. This 
matter has already been reviewed to soihe extent 
but needs further exploration. 

The analysis that has been made to date indi- 
cates quite clearly that the minimum wage alone 
cannot be held responsible for the high rates of 
youth unemploym^t. What is needed is an explo- 
ration of the degree, however slight, to which the 
m inimum wage may contribute to the problem; 
and, to the extent that this is the case, whether 
there are in fact any practical possibilities of meet- 
ing the problem through wage action. 

In the U.S. economy, generally rising wage lev- 
els have both reflected and spurred productivity 
gains, which are usually achieved by paring man 
hours per unit of output through more effective 
utilization of manpower and the introduction of 
more efficient equipment. In the analysis done to 
date, it has been found difficult to separate the ef- 
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fects of the minimum wage from the entire process 
by which productivity and wage levels have moved 
upward together. The minimum wage is only one 
aspect — and a minor one — of a complex process 
which needs a great deal of further analysis. In 
&ct, increases in minimum wages have generally 
trailed behind increases in the general wage level. 
As productivity and wages rise, routine or low 
productivity jobs — some of thran held by youth — 
are often eliminated. This is, however, a process 
affed>ing the entire ecomuny, where die gr^t ma- 
jority of workers have wages far above the mini- 
mum. In &,ct, in most parts of the country, par- 
ticularly in urban job markets, the wages of large 
proportions of young or beginning workers are al- 
ready at or above the minimum wage level. 

Further examination of this question will call 
for the application of more sophisticated methods 
of separating the foregoing factors than have been 
feasible thus far. Such methods are needed for 
analysis of the kinds of jobs youth hold, of the 
possibility of expanding the number of such jobs 
under circumstances of generally rising produc- 
tivity, of the desirability of doing this, and of 
trends in employment and job orders. 

Such an analysis should be directed especially 
at the practical possibilities for opening jobs in 
the future. It is essential to be realistic about th^ 
extent to which changes in wage levels alone would 
significantly increase jobs available to youth in 
an economy with other strong forces at work, such 
as the hiring standards of employers, the con- 
stantly rising levels of wages, and wage and pro- 
motional expectations. Particularly important 
would be an examination of the circumstances un- 
der which such opportunities could be developed — 
whether adjustments in youth wage levels would, 
by themselves, have an appreciable effect upon the 
development of youth jote or whether additional 
special incentives woiild have to be provided. 
Consideration ^ould be given, for example, to 
payment of training costs, and the, further exten- 
sion of cooperative school-work programs linking 
education and work experience. 

These latter programs, where established, have 
often led to the successful placement of young peo- 
ple in employment and have given youth the op- 
portunity to explore different types of job possibil- 
ities while still in school, rather than through an 
uncertain search for jobs after school. However, 
the numbers of students in such programs have 
been rather small thus far. And a review is now 



underway of the factors that have limited this 
type of program— -including problems arising in 
the schools, in achieving industry acceptance, re- 
lating to competition with other workers, and 
resulting from laws and administrative arrange- 
ments that limit the employment of youth. 

Exploration is needed also concerning the 
policies, practices, and attitudes of American 
employers toward the hiring of youth. In a cost- 
conscious economy, it is likely that increamng pro- 
portimis of mnploy^s have become accustomed to 
accepting into employment only workers judged 
to be sufficiently mature, experienced, and capable 
of “carrying their weight” in a productive activ- 
ity. Only recently, as the Nation’s urban crises 
have escalated, have employers begun to review 
their policies in this regard, and to reassess their 
role with respect to employment of people who — 
whether because of youth or of other disadvan- 
tages — are r^arded as not being able to cany 
their full load, temporarily or permanently. It 
now appears that it may be increasingly necessary 
to finance the fecial costs of training and prepa- 
ration that employers would have to undertake in 
employing people who do not meet their estab- 
lished standards. But it is by no means clear what 
this means with respect to the incentives, if any, 
that may be needed to induce employers to em- 
ploy inexperienced youth in sufficiently large 
numbers to erase the heavy problems of youth 
unemployment. 

Employers in the United States rely heavily 
on the school ^stem to educate young people in 
basic skills presumed to be needed for work and — 
except for the small group of apprentices— do 
little to iiuure that the schools actually prepare 
students for the world of work. They respect the 
competence and independence of educators, 
though they often complain about the products 
they get from the schools. 

Schools and employers at this point have similar 
value systems. The student who drops out, gets 
low grades, or gets in trouble with the police is in 
trouble both in school and in getting a job. This 
creates a circular process: when schools and plant 
employment offices close doors, they also help to 
break down self-confidence, and this, in turn, 
makes it difficult for a youth to overcome the spe- 
cial barriers he faces. Employers naturally prefer 
experienced and mature youth. High school grad- 
uation and school achievement records, as well as 
minimum age requirements, are generally used for 
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sorting out those who, it is assumed, would not be 
satisfactory workers. Fragmentary evidence from 
Employment Service orders indicates that jobs in 
the United States are as tightly closed to youth on 
the basis of chronological age as they are to older 
persons. Whether better methods can be found for 
judging and developing maturity (a matter that is 
becoming more and more important in approaches 
to training) and overcoming lack of experience is 
an additional question that needs exploration. 

Much further study is needed, as well, of the 
kinds of preparation given to youth, in reiation to 
the kinds of jobs they actually obtain. At this 
point, data on the relation of education to later 
work experience are limited to the general rela- 
tionships between levels of education, parental 
support, and lifetime or eventual earning capac- 
ity. There is as yet no valid information on the 
more subtle relationships important for the devel- 
opment of public policy and programs — between 
amount and quality of schooling, kinds of curric- 
ulum, and extent of counseling or guidance, on the 
one hand, and success in overcoming the initial 
hui*dles to job witry on the other. To some extent 
the longitudinal studies of school and work ex- 
perience now being sponsored by the Department 
of Labor, under tlie Manpower Development and 
Training Act, and other studies sponsored by the 
Office of Education will illuminate this que^ion. 
But more detailed analysis of linkages between 
paiticular kinds of school experience and first en- 
try into the job market will be needed. 

^Vhether high unemployment rates for youth 
will continue because youth is trying out, and can 
afford to try out, a variety of jobs is another ques- 
tion to be explored. Fast explanations of high 
youth unemployment hayp often tended to empha- 
size the “trying out” character of the process. 
Clearly, job quits contribute to youth unemploy- 
ment to some degree, but such “voluntary” un- 
employment ir itself needs further assessment. To 
the extent that this refiects youth searching for 
job experience, the question might well be raised 
whether this searching — and the development of 
realistic expectations concerning the need for 
preparation— could not be made a part of the edu- 
cation process. At present, this searching occurs at 
a time when young people are on their own and 
their education is presumed to have been com- 
pleted. The in-and-out process between education 
and work now takes place only in a limited num- 
ber of rituations, such as the Antioch plan. 



At the high school level, it would be useful also 
to gage the impact of part-time employment, while 
the youth is in school, on his ability to adjust to 
regular employment once he is out of school. Per- 
haps more extensive program of part-time jobs 
for youth who are in school but who do not plan to 
pursue higher education would be fruitful, build- 
ing upon the findings and achievements of the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps’ in-school program. 
Programs of this kind should provide valuable 
work experience and make the youth more aware 
of the intricacies of the j<m=finding procsa— an 
awareness which should p^ve inseful to him when 
he is seeking full-time wcni. after leaving school. 
In addition, the experience a youth gains on a 
part-time job makes it more l^ely that an em- 
ployer will hire him for full-time employment. 

^ examination is needed also of the extent to 
which initial job tryouts by youth refiect inefficien- 
cies in the way they seek jobs and in the various 
institutions and agencies that help them, rather 
than “inevitable” dissatisfactions with particular 
job opportunities. To some extent, it is the present 
high family income levels in the United States, 
compared to those in other countries and in gen- 
erations gone by, that permit many youth the lux- 
ury of “shopping around” and trying out jobs. Ee- 
lated to this question, of course, is the need for an 
assessment of the extent to which “disenchantment 
with work” plays a role in youth unemployment 
rates and for an examination of the particular 
groups in the population to whom this factor is 
applicable. 

Also needed is an examination of the extent to 
which youth unemployment rates could be reduced 
by spreading high school graduations over the 
year. At the present time 97 percent of high school 
graduates in the United States leave school within 
the same 2 or weeks in June. The heavy load 
that this puts upon public and private employment 
offices and upon the personnel offices of companies 
might well be diminished, and greater inroads 
made into youth unemployment rates, if the load 
were spread throughout the year. There has been 
little realization or awareness of the extent to 
which the adjustment of high school schedules 
over the last jfew generations has resulted, more 
and more, in uniform graduation times and has 
perhaps contributed to the youth unemplojrment 
problem. There has been no exploration of the 
practical possibilities of reversing this process, nor 
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of the extent to which such reversal might help in 
alleviating youth unemployment. 

Beyond the explorations discussed above, there 
are a number of further qu^ions that need to be 
considered: 

1. From the standpoint of the immediate 
employment of students not going to collie, as 
wdl as their adaptability to occupationid chaises 
over their work careers, which kinds of curricu- 
lums are most effective? 

Sow much wimt k^^s of ^rect individ- 
ualized help in in*lring an occupational choice and 
in finding a job do students need while in school, 
and as they leave? 

3. To what extent can the tranmtion be eased 
by school curriculum changes and increasing 
the knowledge about the work environment youth 
have while in school ? 

4. What are the present “world of work” cur- 
riculums and to what extent do they reach those 
who will not be going to college? 

5. What do freshmen, and also seniors, in high 



school know about the kinds of jobs available- 
how much they pay, what are the opportunities for 
advancement, what is the economy of thdr com- 
munity based on, what services are offered by the 
Employment Service^ and so on? 

6. Which schools in the United States provide 
instruction on the nature of the local economy, the 
jobs available and what they are like? Which ones 
are good e^^^amples that m^^t be used as proto- 
types for this purpose? And what success have 
^ey had? 

7. How much contact do students have with 
industry? To what extent are there arrangements 
for vhdii to plants and lectures firom plant offi- 
cials? How significant and useful would these be? 

8. What is the role of industry in the training 
piiocess? This role is now under significant de- 
velopment as announced by the President in his 
special message to the Congress on January 23 mid 
under additional exploration by the Task Force <m 
Occupational Training of the Departments of 
Labor and of Commerce. 



Conclusions 



Many of the matters discussed have been under 
review in the joint study undertaken by the De- 
partments of Labor and of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. While it is recognized that a great many 
of the factors mentioned need much further ex- 
ploration, certain general conclusions can be 
reached on the basis of present knowledge concern- 
ing the character of the steps that can be taken to 
narrow the gap between school and work: 

Increa^/ng hnowledge about the enviroiMMnt of 
work while in school 

1. We can insure that every schoolchild has more 
knowledge about the world of work than is now 
the case. 

— ^Preparation for occupational selection 
should begin not later than the junior high 
school level because of the social, emotional, 
and physical changes taking place in the stu- 
dents at this time. This should be a process of 
increasing knowledge — ^not of forcing prema- 
ture decisions. 

— ^There is need for professional and subpro- 
fessional counseling far beyond that which 
now exists, curriculum revision and new cur- 



riculum materials to begin the process of 
world-of-work exposure, and vast expansion 
of knowledge about work through teaching 
aids, television, or diti^ exposure to real-life 
occupational situations. 

2. Whatever one concludes about the merits of 
broad versus occupationally oriented education, it 
is clear that more occupational curriculums offered 
at high school and post-high school levels should 
be expanded. These curriculums should be based on 
the “broad cluster” concept, as part of broad-based 
education, to permit both the opening of more op- 
tions than are now available and the prospect of 
career ladders in these options. 

Increasing oppoHv/riity for y&wng people in 
school to gam actfual work exp^nmce 

1. Even before entry into the job market, the 
student should have maximum opportunity to ex- 
plore his abilities and preferences in the real 
world. The tryout period should take place during 
school years rather than afterward. There should 
be a vast expansion of cooperative work oppor- 
tunities that will open new horizons. Work expe- 
rience, in fact, should become a meaningful part 
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of preparation for career development and life at 
several stages of youth — not only at the final pro- 
fessional internship stage. The interaction of class- 
room instruction and practical exposure should be 
planned to develop the highest level of capacity 
possible for each young person at the time of his 
entry into the job market, whenever that occurs. 
These work activities ^ould be accompanied by 
supportive counseling — ^the kind of counseling that 
may well be the most important in the practical 
proce^ of launching youth on a career. 

2. The great desire of young people to be in- 
volved in meaningful activities in our K'.:tion 
should be matched by expanded development of 
opportunities for voluntary service, both during 
school years and afterward. Academic credit 
^ould be given for such activity, and the Nation’s 
voluntary organizations should be assisted to de- 
velop such opportunity. 

Inuyreasing participation of husiness and other 
pri/oate groups in the education world 

1. There should be vastly more involvement of 
people from the working world (businessmen, su- 
pervisors, labor officials, professionals, and Em- 
ployment Service and otW public servants) in the 
process of education — through exchanges of vari- 
ous kinds, or simply the direct contribution of the 
tune of personnel. 

2. There should be vastly more two-way inter- 
change — especially over summers or other vacation 
times — between professionals in the world of edu- 
cation and the world of industry and employment. 

3. There is a need for industry to develop new 
forms of training, and new kinds of training for 
supervisors, in the techniques of introducing 
young people — ^including di^idvantaged and ndti- 
nority youth — ^into the new world of work. For too 
many youth, this world is one of unsympathetic 
supervisors and fellow workers. Such programs 
could involve educational upgrading in plants, 
placing school personnel in plants, and use of vari- 
ous forms of educational release time, with result- 
ant lessening of dependence on school classrooms 
as the sole places of organized instruction. 

Improved knowledge and training at the point 
of entry into the fob market 

1. At the point of entry into the job market, 
whenever that may be, the student should have 
access to a full range of skills supporting his place- 
ment, with adequate time devoted to his individual 
case, and with supporting personal contact con- 



tinuing through several months of initial job place- 
ment, where necessary. 

2. The full range of manpower services should 
include supplementary training and job experience 
of whatever kind is necessary to insure successful 
entry into the job market, lii many areas, espe- 
cially isolated ones, residential facilities will be 
required to collect a student group of sufficient size 
to warrant a full range of offerings. 

3. The time of entry into the job market can be 
delayed, witii profft to the mdividual and a reduc- 
tion in youth unemployment, if adequate training 
bridges are provided (of which the curront Depart- 
ment of Defense pilot efforts are examples). 

Finally^ two broad considcratiom that affect aU 
of the foregoing 

1. Putting the Nation’s secondary schools on 
a year-round basis, and having their graduates 
enter the job market in three or four groups rather 
than all at once, would make the process of absorp- 
tion much easier. 

2. The efforts undertaken should be directed at 
dll of the Nation’s youth — so that efforts to build 
better brid^ for the youth of poverty families, 
for example, will be part of efforts that reach all 
youth who each year line up at the inadequate 
bridgeheads. 

On February 5, 1968, the President transmitted 
to the Congress a message bn education entitled 
“The Fifth Freedom.” In that message, the Presi- 
dent called for the enactment of The Partnership 
for Learning and Earning Act of 1968, which has 
been introduced in the Congress. This new act 
would do much to streamline and strengthen our 
vocational etjiication laws. “Above all,” the Presi- 
dent stated, “we must build stronger links between 
the schools and their students, and local industries 
and employment services, so that education will 
have a ^rect relationship to the world the gradu- 
ating student enters.” 

The new act would provide $16 million for spe- 
cial experimental programs to bridge the gap be- 
tween education and work, to build alliances be- 
tween schools, employment services, and private 
employers; and provide new summer training 
programs combining work and education. This 
legislation would enable experimentation in devis- 
ing solutions to the kinds of problems discussed 
above. Through these experimente we can look 
forward to creating models for broad application 
throughout the Nation. 
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Economic progress in this country — ^with all 
its vast geographic and economic diversity — al- 
most inevitably leaves in its wate areas and even 
regions whidi not only foil to share in this prog- 
ress but are adversely affected by the processes of 
change. The consequences are now plain to see in 
many depressed rural regions and blighted urban 
centers. 

This is not to derogate the need for continued 
rapid economic progress in ^e country generally. 
National econcnnic and employment growth is the 
essmtial foundation for progress in both lading 
and prospering geographic ureas. But direct efforts 
wrill ilso be required to speed the economic rede° 
velopment of many distressed areas; to provide 
improved education and occupational trainmg, 
health and wdf are services, and better living ©on- 
diiions for their people; and probably alio to 
facilitate and guide the continued migration of 
workers from depressed areas to centers of eco- 
nomic growth. 

These objectives are already being pursued 
through a combination of Federal, State, and local 
government policies and programs, in alliance with 
private industry and other nongovernmental 
leadership. The variety of problems faced by com- 
munities and individuids throughout the country 
dictates a variety of remedial efforts, which gen- 
erally supplement and reinforce one another. But 
this diversity also means that a specific program 
may pursue a particular goal at the cost of prog- 
ress toward another. For eicample, if depressed 
areas are developed by public investment in facili- 
ties to attract new indui^ries, this may be at the 
expense of growing areas wdth less immediate need 



for additional jobs but where a similar investment 
might add more to the national output of goods and 
services. Or programs to facilitate migration from 
depressed areas and thus help unemployed workers 
to get jobs may take the most potentially pro- 
ductive manpower from these areas and thereby 
weaken their potential for redevelopment. 

Economic and manpower policies and programs 
must take into account these divergent objectives 
and interests, difficult as this may be. A specific 
program may be aimed at one limited objective, 
but the program combination must have much 
broader goals. It must seek both overall economic 
and employment growth and a reduction of pres- 
ent interarea and intergroup inequities in employ- 
ment opportunities and levels of living. And it 
must consider future potentialities as well as prob- 
lems clamoring for immediate attention. 

The geographic areas of concern have similarly 
broad scope. They include not only depressed and 
lagging regions and areas but also growing ones 
with large numbers of unemployed, impo^verished 
people. 

Some of the country’s lagging areas show actual 
declines in opportunities; others, although grow- 
ing somewhat, consistently fall behind the United 
States as a whole in their ability to provide im- 
proved prospects for woi^kers and business. 
Many of these lagging areas are relatively 
smaU — labor areas or country towns which are un- 
able to attract industry, devdop their public serv- 
ices, or give their workers adequate education and 
training. However, some are large regions — ^in- 
cluding cities as well as rural areas— crossing 
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State boundaries, yet lacking the resources, in- 
dustry, and skills required for economic growth. 

These lagging regions and areas have gmierally 
been hard hit by past recessions in economic activ- 
ity and have benefited unevenly — sometimes not at 
all — ^when business conditions improved. Thus, a 
process has been established whereby these parts 
of the country tend to fall further and further be- 
hind in their ability to provide employment for 
their workers. Since the people who leave de- 
pressed areas in search of better opportunities are 
generally the yoimg and those with the most edu- 
cation and skill, the areas lose their most valuable 
human resources. This loss further impedes the 
development of new economic opportunities. 

The central need in such depressed regions and 
areas is usually for programs aimed at discovering 
their economic potential and promoting their out- 
put and employment growth. Given financial and 
other help in their redevelopment efforts (and 
sometimes even without such help), labor areas 
with high unemployment have often demonstrated 
a capability for economic growth which reversed 
their previous decline. Within the large depressed 
regions, small cities have been identified, as poten- 
tial growth centers; it is hoped that these can be 
developed as employment and service centers for 
surrounding distressed rural areas. 

Improved educational and training programs 
aimed at developing workers’ skills are an essential 
part of these redevelopment efforts. Furthermore, 
since some out-migration of workers from rural 
and other lagging areas will continue to be neces- 
sary, another manpower objective must be to guide 
the migrants to areas of employment opportunity 
and help them adjust to urban jobs. 

The growing areas of the country also include 
large numbers of workers and potential workers 
who do not share in the general prosperity. 
Many urban and rural areas are increasing their 
ovendl capabilities for providing improved 
standards and amenities of living— but not for the 
unskilled and otherwise disadvantaged, especially 
those who are nonwhite or members of other 
ethnic minority groups. Even in rapidly growing 
areas, the increase in job opportunities may not 
keep pace with the increase in numbers of workers, 
owing to natural labor force growth and an inflow 



of migrants from other areas. This paradoxical 
situation is most common and most extreme in 
the large metropolitan areas, where workers in 
central city slums may have unemplo3unent rates 
many times higher than those for residents of the 
surrounding suburbs. These slumdwellers are 
barred from available jobs by many factors (dis- 
cussed in the chapter on Barriers to Employment 
of the Disadvantaged). They often lack the edu- 
cation and skill required for available jobs, are 
likely to have serious health problems, and may 
not be able to arrange or afford transportation to 
the expanding job opportunities in the rings 
around their central cities. 

This chapter reviews some of the geographic 
dimensions which must be taken into account in 
planning and evaluating employment and man- 
power development policies and programs. It 
briefly, describes the 'Employment problems and 
potentialities of both urban and rural America, 
and also discusses the broad r^ons and smaller 
labor areas now recognized as distressed and in 
special need of development assistance. Since the 
migration of workers and the location of industry 
are basic determinants of the employment situa- 
tion in every part of the country, the factors in- 
fluencing mig^ion and the choice of plant loca- 
tion are outlined. Also discussed are the major 
Government programs now aimed at economic 
renovation of distressed and lagging regions and 
areas, and a number of other Federal Government 
activities which have important geographic ef- 
fects on employment, unemployment, and other 
manpower problems. In the concluding section, 
some suggestions are made as to the issues which 
must be confronted in working toward an equi- 
table and effective geographic approach to em- 
ployment and manpower development. 

A wide variety of manpower programs oriented 
to the different needs of workers in specific areas 
is clearly called for. These programs must be 
joined by other public programs aimed at economic 
and social development in the areas involved. Pro- 
grams to increase private as well as public invest- 
ment, to guide and possibly to stimulate migration, 
and to improve education, health, and social serv- 
ices will be required for a full solution to the 
problems facing distressed areas and their people. 
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Some Geographic Dimensions of Employment and Economic Development 



URBAN AMERICA 

Urban areas are the site of most of the Nation’s 
employment and industrial activity and the home 
of nearly three-fourths of the population. They 
are the locale of the country’s greatest affluence 
and some of its most critical problems of unem- 
ployment, poverty, and social and physical decay. 

The intensity of the problems in urban areas is 
a direct result of these areas’ long record of suc- 
cessful functioning as centers of economic and cul- 
tural growth. Traditionally, they have beto. the 
places where people could i^d desirable occupa- 
tions and raise ^emselves out of poverty. And 
urban areas have also integrated group after group 
into the mainstream of American life. 

Partly because of this past record of urban suc- 
cess, people from rural areas continue to migrate 
to the cities seeking work and better wages. Those 
without the skills and background required for 
urban employment are at a severe disadvantage. 
The increasing urban congestion resulting from 
this migration and from natural population 
growth strains the limited financial and other re- 
sources available for improving the urban 
environment. 

Differences in employment opportunities and 
problems, as well as modes of living, are vast^ of 
course, between residents of large metropolitan 
centers and those in smaller urban places, ranging 
down to 2,500 population. And disparities are 
likely to be even greater between suburban resi- 
dents and the people of their central city and its 
slums. 

Disparities in employment, income, health, edu- 
cation, housing, and other social factors among 
different groups within the uiban population are 
among the most serious problems of our time. Ag- 
gravated by their association with color, race 
prejudice, and rising expectations, these di^ari- 
ties are the root of increasing crime and urban 
unrest. 

In inner-city slums, unemployment is not only 
high — ^three times the national average rate in 
some Cii;ses — ^but also persistent.^ Many workers 
have earnings below the poverty level. And the 
available evidence suggests that economic and so- 

* See 1997 Manpower Report, p. 74. 



cial conditions, as well as the physical environ- 
ment, are getting worse, not better, in many dums. 

The efforts already underway to increase the 
employment and employability of slum residents 
are, therefore, a first necessity,® as is the re- 
habilitation of dum neighborho^s, throi^h the 
Model Cities Program (discussed later in this 
chapter) and other public and private efforts. 

But the repair and revitalization of central city 
neighborhood is only part of the answer. Bach 
urban area should be considered in its entirety, so 
that economic, social, and financial relationdiips 
can be establi^ed among the separate neighbor- 
hoods in the city and suburbs. The best hope for a 
real solution to inner-city problems of unemploy- 
ment and poverty, and for renewed economic prog- 
ress in urban areas as a whole lies in this direction. 

Metropolitan Areas 

Two-thirds of the country’s population (about 
125 million in March 1966) live in metropolitan 
areas.® Tn c re asiug metropolitanization has been 
one of the basic factors m the oountiy’s economic 
development. Since the beginning of this century, 
well over three-fourths of the increase in the U.S. 
population has been accounted for by the growth 
of metropolitan areas. This growth was inten- 
sified during the 1950’s and has slackened only 
moderately since then. 

The concentration of industry and population 
in metropolitan areas is greatest in the Northeast 
and North Central regions but has been rising 
more slowly there than in other parts of the coun- 
try. Between 1950 and 1965, metropolitan ar^ 



»See the chapter on New DerelopmentB in Manpower Pro- 
grams for a discussion Ot these programs. 

• See Current Population Reports (Washington ; U.S. Depart- 
ment of Comigerce, Bureau of the Census, December 16, 1966), 
Series P-20, No. 167. Standard metropolitan statistical areas 
(SMSA’s) are dedned as places that contain at least one central 
city with at least 60,600 population, plus the county of the 
central city and any adjacent counties that are metropoUtan in 
character and economically and sodaUy integrated with the 
county of the loentcal city. As can he seen from the foUowlng 1960 
population data, most, though not aU, of the people within 
SMSA’s Uve in urban places, whereas most of those outside 



SMSA’s are in rural areas. 


Population in 1990 (ikmandt) 


TtpeofraUenee 


Total 


Jfiaido 

BMBA’e 


outtioe 

BMBA>» 


TotaL 


170,323 


11%866 


0A438 


Urban. 


126,206 


09,662 

1A823 


26,706 


Rural 


61,065 


40,732 
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the Northeast uid 32 percent in the North Central 
States, compared with more than 50 percent in the 
South and over 70 percent in the West. (See 
table 1.) 

A region is likely to grow fast when its metro- 
politan areas, whi^ are the centers of economic 
activity, are growing fast — ^implying that it is the 
metropolitan area growth which determines a ra- 
don’s growth, and not the reverse.* However, in 
some re^ons with a high rate of out-migration 
from rural areas, metropolitan area growth may 
reflect mainly the inflow of people from other 
parts of the same region. 

A variety of economic factors has contributed to 
the growth and concentration of population, em- 
ployment, and economic activities in metropolitan 
areas. Among these are the availability of many 
public services, lower transportation costs on 
finished products (metropolitan areas constitute 

<See Joe Won Lee. "DlmenelonB of U.S. Metropolitan Change," 
Looking Ahead (Washington: National Planning Association, 
June 1967), p. 2. 



the bulk of the national market for goods and serv- 
ices) , the cost savings made possible by many i^- 
ciali^ business services, the availability of a large 
pool of manpower with varying skUls, and the 
feasibility in such areas of large-scale production 
and distribution — ^with all the economies this 
makes posable. When metropolitan concentration 
goes too far, however, it gives rise to numerous dis- 
advantages— chief among them land scarcity, 
traffic congestion, and relatively high labor costs — 
which offset part of the economic gains. 

Metropolitan areas have grown j^ister than the 
national average not only in population but also 
in employment and income. Differences among 
metropolitan areas in employment growth, as in 
population growth, reflect differences in industrial 
structure and potential. 

Manufacturing is particularly important as a 
source of employment in the great metropolitan 
belts of the New England, Middle Atlantic, and 
East North Central (Great Lakes) regions. In the 



Table 1. Population of Standard Metbopolpfan Statistical Abeas, bt Region, 1950 and 

1966^ 



[Numben in thousands] 



Region 


Population 


Change, 1950-65 


1950 


1965 


Number 


Percent 


Northeast 


3^917 


39,380 


6,463 


19.6 


New England 


7,408 


8,877 


1,469 


19.8 


Middle Atlantic 


25,509 


30,503 


4^994 


19.6 


North Central 


20,589 


35,084 


8,495 


3L9 


East North Central. 


21,093 


27,801 


6,708 


3L8 


West North Central 


5,496 


7,284 


1,788 


32.5 




20,871 


31,890 


11, 019 


52L8 


South Atlantic 


9,670 


15,723 


6,053 


62.6 


East South Central 


3,873 


5,034 


1,161 


3a 0 


West South Central 


7,329 


11,133 


3,804 


5L9 


We*t, . 


H 160 


24,365 


10,205 


72. 1 


Mountain 


2,144 


4^153 


2,009 


93.7 


Pacific. 


12, 016 


20,212 


8,196 


68L2 







^ Popnlatlon data for 19B0 and 1965 cover 214 Identical SMSA’s 
dedned hg the Department ot Commerce as of 1967. These Include 
some areas that were not classl6ed as SMSA’a In 1960 or 1965, 
but that b 7 1967 had attained such statns. Fbr New England, 12 
State economic areas and 2 counties weiw used. These Include the 
23 offlcfallr deOned SHSA’s In New England. The consolidated 
metropolitan areas ot New York-Northeast New Jersej, Chicago- 



Northwest Indiana, and Loe Angeles-Orange County were In- 
cluded as Indlvldnal iureas. 

Noil : Detail may not add to totals doe to rounding. 

SonacB : Dqiartment of B[oaBlng and Urban Development, based 
on data from the Department of Commerce and other sources. 
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CHART 21 



Middle-sized urban places had fastest population gain during the 1950*s. 

Percent change 1950-60 

60 — — — 




25.0’ 50.0- 100.0’ 

50.0 100.0 250.0 

1950 Population size of urban places 
(Thousands) 



500.0’ 

1000.0 



1000.0 
and over 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, based on data from the u.S. Department of Commerce. 



West and South, metropolitan gTCT^th ^sts on a 
more diversified employment base; in a number of 
areas trade, service, and government are the major 
employers. 

As the size of metropolitan areas increases fur- 
ther, more and more of these areas will attain the 
kinds of production efiiciency associated with hav- 
ing their own manufacturing and other produc- 
tion facilities, rather than importing goods and 
services from other areas. This could lead to still 
greater concentrations in large cities and increas- 
ing disparity in locational advantages between 
large and small urban areas. Thus, the trend 
toward location of businesses and therefore of jobs 
within large metropolitan areas is likely to con- 
tinue. However, there are also elements of ineffi- 
ciency which increase with city size. One way used 
by business to combat these inefficiencies has been 



the selection of locations outside the central, city-^ 
in the suburbs, in nearby cities within the urban 
complex, or even in new towns. This trend of 
course iutensifies the already severe economic and 
employment problems of central cities and 
their residents. 

Within a wide range of city sizes (excluding the 
largest and smallest), economic opportunity — ^as 
measured by earnings and rates of unemployment 
and labor force participation — tends to improve 
as the population increases. In the largest cities 
(above all, in their central sections), unemploy- 
ment rates are generally higher and labor force 
participation rates are lower than in medium-sized 
(Uties. Hourly earnings, on the other hand, are 
typically highest in cities with over 1 million 
population. They tend to be about one-sixth higher 
there than in cities with less population, and one- 
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fourth to one-third higher than in nonmetropoli- 
tan sections of the same region.® 

Cities of all sizes are growing, but at dissimilar 
rates. (See chart 21.) In general, the medium- 
sized cities (specially those with 10,000 to 100,000 
population) appear to be growing faster than 
either large or very small ones. However, many 
cities in the middle-size groups are close to some 
large, dominant city or within a city complex 
suggesting that the trend is towards large ur- 
banized complexes. 

Central Cities and Suburbs 

The major problems of unemployment and pov- 
erty in cities are inner-city problems. In many 
old inner-city areas, rundown loft buildings, ware- 
houses, and other structures are found alongside 
dilapidated tenements and single-family dwell- 
ings, now occupied mostly by Negroes or mem- 
bers of other ethnic minority groups. Employment 
opportunities in these areas have declined drasti- 
cally, particularly in manufacturing, as industry 
bag increasingly abandoned its old, rundown quar- 
ters and followed — ^in some cases, preceded— the 
general movement of the more affluent populat?on 
and business to the suburbs. 

By all the measures customarily used as indi- 
cators of economic well-being and potential for 
improvement — ^income, education, health, skills, 

■victor R. Fochs, DifferenitaU in Hourly Eoming$ by Region 
and City Siae, 19Sf (New York: Natloiial Bureau of Bconomlc 
Beaeardb, 1997), Occaeional Paper 101. 



unemployment, family cohesion, crime, housing 
conditions, smd so forth — the people living in cen- 
tral cities are, on the average, substantially worse 
off than those living in the suburbs.® Of the 58 mil- 
lion persons in central cities, almost 10 million, or 
16 percent, were poor in 1966. By comparison, 
there were only 4.5 million poor living in sub- 
urbs — ^not quite 9 percent of the suburban popula- 
tion. In other words, the incidence of poverty in 
the central cities is almost twice as great as in 
the suburbs. (See table 2.) 

Approximately a quarter of the people in large 
cities now live in neighborhoods characterized 
by high unemployment, low income, or low levels 
of educational attainment, according to a recent 
report covering 27 cities prepared for the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration.^ The magni- 
tude of the slum unemployment problem is also in- 
dicated by other findings (discussed elsewhere in 
this report).* 

Surrounding the real slums in many cities are 
**gray” areas, where conditions are less serious 
only because the deterioration process has not yet 
gone as far as in the slums. These “gray” belts are 
stagnant areas, with little if any new develop- 

■Thls generalisation la examined by Marjorie C. Eraser In 
"Economic and Social Disparities Between Central (Tltlea and 
Their Sabnrbs," Land Economiee, Angnst 1987. According to this 
study, tbere Is considerable diversity among metropolitan areas 
In tbe extent to wblcb their economic and social <diaracterlstlcs 
differ as between tbe central dty and tbe remainder of tbe area. 

7 See The Beeeareh Review (Washington : U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Economic Development Administration, December 
1967), p. 7. 

•See tbe chapter on Barriers to Employment of the Disad- 
vantaged. The programs undertaken by tbe Department of lAbor 
to meet central city problmns are discussed In tbe chapter on 
New Developments In Manpower Programs. 



Table 2. Pebsons With 1966 Income Below Poverty Level in Urban Areas in March 1967 * 



[Numbers in thousands] 



Location 


Persons at all income levels 


Poor persons 


Number 


Percent 

distribution 


Number 


Percent 

distribution 


Percent 

poor 


Total urban 


136, 072 


loao 


18,786 


loao 


13.8 


Outdde SMSA’s (Small cities). 


25,422 


18.7 


4,773 


25.4 


1&8 


Inside SMSA’s 


110, 650 


8L3 


14, 013 


74 6 


12, 7 

4 A A 


Central cities 


58,422 


42.9 


9,487 


50* 5 


16l 2 

A av 


Other urban areas®.. 


52, 228 


3A4 


4,526 


24 1 


8, 7 



>PaU on urban population are as of Bfimdi 1987. Nora: Detail may not add to totalt due to roundhif. 

« tton 8oua«: Baaed on data born the OIBca of Bconomlc Opportunity. 
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ment. Sometimes spreading into older suburbs, 
they are candidates for further serious decay, un- 
less this trend is quickly arrested. If measures to 
improve residential areas and provide increased 
employment opportunities for their residents 
could be expanded in these presently salvageable 
areas, the tremendous social and financial costs of 
later slum ckmrance could be avoided. However, 
most of these areas are not attractive for large- 
scale private investment in construction and re- 
newal without government help. 

Another critical city problem is the increasing 
need for public services, at the same time that the 
exodus of industry and of well-to-do families to 
the suburban rings has left the central cities with 
a deteriorating tax base. Faced with this dilemma, 
cities have either had to raise their tax rates, with 
the effect of stimulating more firms to leave the 
central city, or furnish services inadequate to the 
needs of their residents, especially the poor. 
Since the more broadly based revenue sources tend 
to be appropriated by the State and Federal gov- 
ernments, localities have increasingly looked to 
their State capitals and to Washington for help. 

While the central city problem is most acute 
at the present time, it is clear that many suburban 
areas, particularly the older ones, are facing 
similar problems to an increasing extent. Thus, 
the problem of central cities cannot be viewed in 
isolation from the rest of the metropolitan areas. 
Solutions can be found only if it is recognized that 
the bypassed groups in the central city must be 
brought into the mainstream of metropolitan life. 

Most of the metropolitan area population 
growth is taking place outside the central city. 
And so is most of the employment and business 
growth. From 1954 to 1965, almost two-thirds of 
all new industrial buildings and over one-half of 
all new stores were constructed in the rings of 
metropolitan areas. In the same period, 45 percent 
of community investment (in schools, hospitals, 
and so forth) occurred in the suburbs.^ 

The substantial amount of new business at- 
tracted to the suburbs has, of course, been paral- 
leled by huge increases in employment opportu- 
nities. As table 3 shows for 12 large metropolitan 
areas, wage and salary employment has been grow- 
ing 21/^ times as fast in their rings as in the areas 

* Dorotby K. Newman, *‘Tbe Decentralization of Jobs,” Monthly 
Laior Review, May 1967, pp. 7-9. 



Table 3. Percent Change in Private Em- 
ployment IN 12 Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas and Their Rings, by In- 
dustry Group, 1959 to 1965 ^ 



Industry 


Percent change, 
1959-65 


Total, 12 
SMSA’s 


Rings 


All industries ® 


12 


30 


Contract construction 


18 


31 


Manufacturing 


4 


15 


Transportation and public utilities.. 


14 


19 


Retail trade 


15 


39 


Wholesale trade 


8 


46 


Finance, insurance, real estate 


14 


55 


Services 


30 


55 



^ Excludes government workers and tbe self-employed. Employ- 
ment in tbe ring is estimated from employment outside of tbe 
county in wbicb tbe central city is located. Tbe 12 SMSA’s are : 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, Indianap- 
olis, New Orleans, New York, Pblladelpbla, San Francisco, and 
Washington, D.C. 

. 3 Includes agriculture, forestry, fisheries, and mining, not 
shown separately. 

SonncB : U.S. Department of Labor, based on County Bueineaa 
Patterne (Washington : U.S. Department of Commerce, .Bureau of 
tbe Census, 1959 and 1965). 

as a whole. And the differential between suburbs 
and central city is even greater. New employ- 
ment opportunities have been opening up rapidly 
in the suburbs in nearly all industries, but espe- 
cially services, finance and allied industries, and 
trade. 

The suburban explosion has brought many 
problems to suburbia. First came those of financ- 
ing public facilities of all kinds, ranging from 
schools to roads. Later came decisions about the 
type of growth to be encouraged, as commercial 
establishmente and, still later, manufacturing 
plants and distribution firms followed the trend 
to the suburbs. It is only now that the suburban 
and the central city problems are being viewed as 
relating to the same interrelated economy. 

A major issue in this regard is the intraurban 
discrepancy between the location of jobs and the 
location of residences, with special reference to the 
dilemma of people who live in central city slums. 
As already suggested, the movement of business 
and industry to the rings can be expected to con- 
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tinue. Stores and other consumer-oriented busi- 
nesses will go on moving to suburban locations 
where buying power is concentrated. Research- 
oriented industry will continue to find suburban 
locations more congenial than the central city. 
Industry requiring skilled workers may increas- 
ingly find that its labor force, having prospered 
sufficiently to be able to afford a residence in the 
suburbs, may also prefer to work there. Household 
employment opportunities will continue to grow 
in suburban areas. 

There are, of course, countervailing forces tend- 
ing to arrest the trend toward suburban locations. 
While land costs may be cheaper than in the cen- 
tral cities, the need to provide parking spaces, 
lunchrooms, and other facilities commonly avail- 
able in the central city greatly increases demand 
for space in suburban operations. Moreover, less 
active real estate markets in the suburbs may make 
changes in corporate requirements more costly to 
undertake than in the city. Also, initial tax ad- 
vantages may be whittled down considerably in 
future years as suburban public service needs, 
partly induced by industrial and commercial in- 
migration, continue to expand. 

Improved transportation facilities would ease 
the difficulties of commuting to work, now a prob- 
lem both for central city residents and suburban 
businesses. It is illusory, however, to think that 
faster and cheaper transportation connecting the 
suburban and central city areas, important as it 
is, would solve the basic urban issue. 

The urban area is not only a job market, but also 
a public service area, a local housing market, and 
increasingly, in its central city portion, a ghetto. 
Negroes constitute one-fifth of the total central 
city population and one-fourth of the people in 
cities of more than 1 million, but only 4 percent 
of the inhabitants of suburbs. Among nonwhite 
families (chiefly Negro) in large cities, the pro- 
portion in poverty areas was still above 60 percent 
in 1966, though substantially lower than in 1960 
(77 percent) And it is not only nonwhite people, 
but whites as well, who are confronted by the eco- 
nomic and physical deterioration of the cities. 

>0 See Social and Economic Oonditiont of Negroet in the United 
Staten (Washington : U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, dctober 1067), BLS Report No. 332 and Current Popula- 
tion Reports, Series P-23, No. 24, pp. 8, 10, and 03. 

For a discussion of the poverty area classification system, see 
chapter on Barriers to Employment of the Disadvantaged, p. 84, 
footnote 3. 
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Faced with these problems, urban programs 
must be addressed not only to transportation facili- 
ties, but also to public and private job creation in 
the ghetto areas; improved, low-rent, and open 
housing; rebuilding of such public facilities as 
sewage ^sterns, water supplies, hospitals, libraries, 
and playgrounds; high-quality general education; 
manpower training and vocational education; an(l 
job opportunities with expanding horizons for 
youth. And even this list of urgent issues by no 
means exhausts the roster of needs confronting the 
cities and their people. 

Nonmetrepoliton Urban Areas 

With so much attention being devoted to the 
growth of metropolitan areas on the one hand, and 
the problems besetting rural America on the other, 
the Nation’s smaller cities and urban areas are 
sometimes in danger of being overlooked. How- 
ever, over 25 million urban Americans — about one- 
eighth of the Nation’s total population — ^lived out- 
side the metropolitan areas in Marcsh 1967. The 
nonmetropolitan cities and towns are dotted 
throughout every regi(m and range from somno- 
lent sites of past activity to places showing 
vigorous economic growth. 

Population has grown in nonmetropolitan urban 
areas as a whole — most noticeably since 1960, when 
the pace of metropolitan growth slackened some- 
what. The actual growth rate is obscured, how- 
ever; when cities pass the 50,000 limit, they acquire 
metropolitan status, and they and their people are 
no longer counted in the statistics for nonmetro- 
politan areas. Typically these smaller cities attract 
in-migrants from surrounding rural areas, while 
they lose out-migrants to the burgeoning metro- 
politan centers. 

Obviously, the workers in smaller cities face var- 
ied problems, depending on the size of the com- 
munity, its regional location, demographic and 
economic makeup, and its proximity to larger 
metropolitan areas. Many smaller cities are devel- 
oping as active trade centers for their areas and, 
in the Northeast and North Central regions, as 
manufacturing centers. 

Lately, however, manufacturing has tended to 
be attracted to areas outside its traditional loca- 
tions and is expanding into medium-sized and 
smaller urban places, particularly in the South 
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but also in other regions. The principal, though 
by no means only, attraction of these places for 
manufacturing enterprises has been the availa- 
bility of a relativdy low-cost and trainable labor 
supply. This factor hns been important in the lo- 
cation of plants in some small cities in Pennsyl- 
vania and northern New England. It has also been 
evident in many small cities in the South Atlantic 
region and, more recently, in smaller cities in the 
East and West South Central States.^' 

Starting often with factories utilizing local raw 
materials (for example, in the food processing, 
tobacco, lumber, paper, and furniture industries), 
these smaller areas then attracted textile mills and, 
later, apparel plants. More recently, chemicals, 
leather, and metal fabricating plants and some 
portions of the electrical machinery industry have 
settled in many medium-sized and smaller centers, 
though often in their suburban belts. 

Cities in the medium-size cat^ories are suffi- 
ciently numerous in most rural regions to make 
commuting to them practicable for large numbers 
of people and enable them to play a role as gro^h 
centers. This role will become more significant as 
housing and community facilities are improved. 
In addition to the expansion in manufacturing, the 
establishment of new colleges and universities has 
aided the growth of many small cities. While gen- 
uine “new towns,” as distinct from bedroom com- 
munities, are still rare, their development would 
make a promising contribution to employment 
growth in their regions, besides providing new res- 
idential opportunities. 

At a time of increasing metropolitan tensions 
and widespread rural poverty, the future of small- 
er cities and of the people who work and live there 
looks reasonably secure. But imaginative leader- 
ship will be required to capitalize on these cities? 
locational advantages and insure their continued 
employment and industrial growth. 

RURAL AMERICA 

“Bural poverty is so widespread, and so acute, as 
to be a national disgrace, and its consequences have 
swept into our cities, violently.” 



The plight of rural people, so described by the 
President’s National Advisory Commission on Ru- 
ral Poverty, is the result in lar^ part of the tre- 
mendous advances in farm technology and pro- 
ductivity. The technological revolution in agri- 
culture has, for many decades, been forcing farm- 
workers either off the farm or into underemploy- 
ment and poverty. 

In the past, migration from the farms has im- 
proved the economic conditions of most who have 
left. However, a substantial proportion of these 
people probably do not do as wdl as the majority 
of people in the areas to which they migrate. 
Some migrants return to the farms after being un- 
able to make a satisfactory living in the cities. 

Increasing numbers of farmworkers depend on 
nonf arm employment to supplement their incmes, 
although their ability to do this of course de- 
pends on the availability of job opportunities 
nearby. High levels of business activity and a high 
demand for workers in the nonfarm economy are 
important also, since they accelerate out-migra- 
tion from the farms, reduce the return flow, and 
help provide temporary and part-time jobs for 
farmworkers. Neither migration nor nonfarm em- 
ployment provides a solution, however, for those 
who have the greatest need — the large number of 
low-income people who cannot leave the farm be- 
cause of age, ill health, or other special handicaps. 

Furthermore, the problem of rural poverty is 
not merely — or now even chiefly — a farm problem. 
Although the incidence of poverty is lower among 
rural non&rm than farm residents (19 compared 
with 23 percent in 1966), the total number of poor 
people in the non&rm areas (8.7 million) exceeds 
those on farms by more than 3 to 1. 

By no means all rural areas are poor or declin- 
ing, however. Well over three-fourths of the rural 
nonfarm population is not in poverty; the gap 
in per capita income between rural and urban 
areas is narrowing; and, taken as a whole^ rural 
areas are not losing population.'* Between 1950 
and 1960, nearly one-sixth of all rural counties 
absorbed not oidy their own natural population 
increase but some net in-migration as well. This 
fact of recent growth in some rural areas is one 
reason for confidence in their potential for future 
growth, given programs to stimulate development 



« Based on research findings of the National Planning Assocla- . ^ ^ 

tlon, Washington, D.C. “The mral popnlation and employment remained about the 

M The People Left Behind (Washington ; President's National same from 1940 to 1980, hot this reflected declines in the farm 
AdTlsory Commission on Rural Poverty, September 1967), p. 1*. sector and offsetting gains In the rural nonfarm sector. 
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of rural resources plus training and other pro- 
grams to develop rural manpower. 

A successful rural manpower policy must be 
cognizant of the differences among the rural resi- 
dents, as well as among rural areas. Improving 
skills and education will be particularly beneficial 
for the young who have the greatest potential for 
migration. Improving manpower and social serv- 
ices and developing job opportunities in rural com- 
munities will be of great benefit to those who pre- 
fer to upgrade their living standards without mi- 
grating. 

There is another question which also arises. 
Urban congestion is mounting, urban costs are 
rising, and the gap between urban aspirations 
and urban achievements is widening. Is the Na- 
tion destined to continue these trends or are there 
alternatives? Specifieu,lly, do rural areas, with 
thdir extensive land and recreational resources 
and thousands of small cities and towns, offer such 
an alternative? 

The Rural Population, Its Employment and Income 

In March 1967 about 57 million persons resided 
in rural America, a figure that is slightly higher 
than it was in 1950.'* People living on farms 
constitute only a minority of rural residents; 
in fact, the rural nonfarm population at 47 
million outnumbers the farm population by 4 
to 1. What has happened is that a very large 
decline in the white farm population has been 
more than offset by the larger increase in the num- 
ber of white people in rural nonfarm areas. At 
the same time, the nonwhite farm population also 
has declined sharply, but the nonwhite out-mi- 
grants have settled mostly in urban rather than 
rural nonfarm areas. 

Years ago, the proportion of minority group 
members in the rural population was much higher 
than in the urban population, but migration has 
now greatly reduced this difference. However, in 
addition to a large Negro population in the rural 
South, rural areas contain the great majority of 
American Indians and a significant, though rap- 
idly declining, proportion of Mexican Americans. 

The age structure of the rural population differs 
from the urban population in ways that have a di- 

The rural population is defined as persons livin^r on farms or 
in communities of less than 2,500. 



rect bearing on rural problems. The higher rural 
birth rate results in a very high proportion of 
young people below 18 years of age. The heavy 
out-migration of young adults has meant that these 
age groups (ages 18 to 45, and especially ages 18 to 
35) are underrepresented. On the other hand, the 
rural population includes a relatively high pro- 
portion of older people living on farms as well as 
in rural nonfarm areas. 

In general, the growing numbers of rural non- 
farm residents either commute to work in nearby 
cities or find jobs in new or expanding local in- 
dustries — chiefiy in manufacturing and not in the 
traditional rural industries (farming, mining, 
lumbering). However, rural people are handi- 
capped in seeking nonfarm jobs by their relatively 
low level of education.'® Many of them are able to 
find only blue-collar or service jobs. By 1960, blue- 
collar workers (skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled) 
had replaced farmers as the largest rural occu- 
pational group, but many rural workers with 
limited education can qualify only for the lower 
skilled, lower paid nonfarm jobs. 

The difficulties many rural workers face in ob- 
taining adequate employment are not reflected in 
differentially high rates of unemployment (in 
1960, their unemployment rate averaged 5.3 per- 
cent compared with 5.1 percent for urban work- 
ers). The pervasive problem for rural workers is 
underemployment in terms of irregular work and 
low earnings, rather than total lack of work. The 
extent of rural underemployment is difficult to 
measure. Its magnitude is suggested, however, by 
the estimate that if the rural labor force had been 
utilized as efficiently as was the labor force of the 
country as a whole, the money income of the Nation 
in 1965 wou|d have been increased by some $10 
billion.'® The incidence of underemployment is 
undoubtedly greater among farm than rural non- 
farm workers, owing mainly to the seasonal and 
erratic nature of agricultural work. 

Beflecting this extensive underemployment, 
rural incomes lag far behind those of urban resi- 
dents, even after making full allowance for income 
in kind received by farm residents. The average 
cash income of a farm family was about 60 percent 
of that of an urban family in 1960 (the inclusion of 
income in kind would increase this percentage 

IS For a discussion of the educational attainment of rural resi- 
dents, see 1967 Manpower Report, p. 109. 

“Ibid. 
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somewhat), while nonfarm rural residents aver- 
aged about 85 percent of the average urban in- 
come. 

Altogether, about 11 million rural Americans 
(or one-hfth of the rural population) lived in pov- 
erty in 1966, according to the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. But this is not the whole story. 
Levels of living in rural areas all too often 
compare unfavorably with urban conditions. Edu- 
cational facilities, health services and medical 
facilities, and social and cultural activities are 
severely limited in many rural areas. Housing 
conditions, too, are often bad. Thus, even provision 
of job opportunities would not be sufficient to shut 
off the tide of rural out-migration, especially as 
young people everywhere tend to be restless in 
search of better opportunities. But economic de- 
velopment may be expected to reduce the flow, aild 
it is the prerequisite for the provision of more ade- 
quate services of all kinds. 

The development of more jobs in rural areas is 
particularly important for those rural residents 
who are “boxed in” because of age, ill health, or 
other problems. The Department of Agriculture 
has estimated that almost two-thirds of all rural 
“poverty” families were in this situation in 1959 — 
unable to leave farms or And nonfarm jobs, what- 
ever their needs or desires in the matter. 



Rural Industry 

In 1967 only 3.8 million persons were employed 
in agriculture, a 50-percent decline over the post- 
war period. Similarly, most mining activities, 
extremely important in many rural areas, have 
had great declines in employment over the years, 
although this decline may be leveling out now. 
Construction has provided relatively few addi- 
tional jobs in these areas. And employment in 
transportation and public utilities, on balance, has 
risen only slightly; the gains in some industries 
within this group have been offset by declines in 
railroad employment, which have been relatively 
sharp in rural areas. Employment increases in 
rural as in urban areas have been concentrated 
chiefly in manufacturing, services, and trade. (See 
chart 22.) 

In most rural counties which have enjoyed eco- 
nomic and employment growth, this expansion has 
been sparked by manufacturing activities. How- 
ever, some counties bordering on metropolitan 
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Almost all industries increased employ- 
ment in urban areas from 1950-60. . . 
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and mining more than offset gains 
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centers have prospered by serving as bedroom 
communities, though they have also benefited from 
some industrial growth. Almost invariably, rural 
growth counties have access to good transportation 
facilities. When such counties also have unskilled 
but trainable people willing to work for competi- 
tive wages, their chances of gaining manufactur- 
ing enterprises, particularly of the labor-intensive 
kind, are relatively good. Some industrialists are 
attracted by what has been traditionally charac- 
terized as the '“work attitudes” of the rural labor 
force. In addition, special financial and tax incen- 
tives of various kinds have become increasingly 
common in areas wanting to attract industry. 

Industrialization cannot be expected in every 
rural community, however. It is likely that such 
development will be strongly dependent on growth 
centers, particularly small or medium-size cities, 
which would offer a reasonably full range of pub- 
lic services to attract industry and offer promise of 
healthy economic and employment growth. Loca- 
tions with less than 10,000 population may have to 
offer an exceptional combination of advantages to 
be successful in gaining new enterprises. The size 
of the available labor supply is extremely impor- 
tant, and many rural areas simply do not have a 
large enough force of trained or trainable workers 
and potential workers — even after taking into ac- 
count the often extremely wide range of rural com- 
muting, which may extend to a 50-mile radius if 
roads are adequate. 

Growth centers could also serve as focal points 
for all kinds of trade and service activities in sur- 
rounding rural areas, and as centers for educa- 
tional and government activities, which could pro- 
vide an increasing number of job opportunities to 
rural residents. 

A very important spark to rural growth in some 
locations has been provided also by military in- 
stallations. According to estimates by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, over half of the rapidly 
growing rural counties affected by such installa- 
tions have been in the South, but examples occur in 
all parts of the Nation. Many bases employ large 
numbers of technical and other civilian personnel 
and have an impact on their area similar to that of 
industrial plants or research laboratories. Though 
some bases, such as training camps, employ fewer 
civilians, they all have some effect — and usually an 
important one — on the economy of nearby com- 
munities. 



Although the establishment of military bases 
and defense plants has benefited many rural 
areas, these developments do not necessarily confer 
long-term economic and employment advantages 
unless accompanied or followed by the growth of 
industries unrelated to defense activities. Unless 
this diversification can be adiieved, reductions or 
shifts in military expenditures could result in se- 
vere economic hardships for communities left 
stranded by the closing of military bases or de- 
fense plants. However, in a number of instances in 
the past, organized local efforts and Government 
assistance in providing new employment oppor- 
tunities have resulted in economic adjustments 
within a reasonably short time. 

Educational institutions, many of which are 
Ic :ated in small cities and towns, have also stimu- 
lated economic growth in a sizable number of rural 
counties. Recreation and retirement activities have 
been another important source of employment and 
economic strength. These activities have been par- 
ticularly important in areas with a mild climate or 
exceptional scenic beauty. Recreational facilities 
require considerable investment before 3 delding 
significant returns even in areas well endowed with 
these special attractions, and they do not appear 
to have as much income- and employment-creating 
potential as manufacturing plants. However, de- 
mands for educational, recreational, and retire- 
ment facilities are likely to persist, and areas able 
to capitalize on these trends should continue to 
achieve above-average growth in production, em- 
ployment, and income. 

Rural Develepment 

Economic and employment development in rural 
areas thus faces many diverse problems, depend- 
ing on the area concerned. By and large, counties 
on the fringe of metropolitan areas face a bright 
future. Other areas are less fortunatdy situated. 
For some people in these areas — especially youth — 
out-migration may be the only solution, while 
those unable to migrate will need an array of wel- 
fare services. 

For many areas, the provision of better trans- 
portation facilities will permit more intensive 
economic development. Such facilities will also 
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help to bring more rural areas within commuting 
distance of growth centers, where new industry 
can be establi^ed and needed public and social 
services supplied. Thus, rural residents could be 
provided with access to the educational, health, 
and cultural amenities available in nearby urban 
centers. 

Within the next 20 to 30 years, the establishment 
of entirely ne „ growth centers, as well as the ex- 
pansion of some existing small towns into growth 
centers, is likely. At present there is little agree- 
ment concerning the optimum population size of 
such centers. Much will depend on local conditions. 
Sizes of 50,000 to 500,000 population or more for 
new centers have been mentioned. However, for 
many areas, growth centers with 10,000 to 50,000 
people may be adequate. If such growth centers 
can offer a variety of needed economic, education- 
al, and social services for their surrounding rural 
areas, they are likely to be effective instruments 
of rural modernization and employment opportu- 
nity in most regions of the United States. 

A whole array of public and private measures 
will be needed to transform the potential demand 



for the wcfrkers and other resources available in 
rural America into effective demand by private 
industry. Such measures will include a strengthen- 
ing of transportation facilities and public services 
of all kinds, including improved education and 
training of rural residents. Investment grants and 
loans, tax advantages, and other special incentives 
to industry may also be necessary to activate the 
vigorous growth potential that lies dormant in so 
many rural communities. 

DEVELOPMENT REGIONS 

A number of predominantly rural regions with 
pervasive problems of joblessness, underemploy- 
ment, and poverty have long been identified. All 
of these transcend State boundaries, so that a con- 
certed attack on their problems frequently requires 
a multistate effort. 

Begional Development Commissions now have 
been set up for six regions, in explicit recognition 
of these regions’ urgent need for development as- 
sistance. (See chart 23.) The programs of these 
commissions are discussed later in the chapter. 



CHART 23 



Six development regions aim to revitalize employment 
and economic conditions. 
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Some highlights of the major economic and social 
i lls besetting each region, and of the factors likely 
to affect their future development, will serve^ to 
illus trate, however, the kinds of problems facing 
workers and their dependents in the country s 
least prosperous sectors. 

Appalachia — ^the region for which a commission 
was establidied first, in 1965 — ^includes parts of 12 
States and all of West Virginia. Altogether, it is 
equal to California in size and contains 18.5 mil- 
lion people, or 9 percent of the Nation’s population. 
It includes metropolitan areas varying in size from 
major centers such as Pittsburgh, to centers such 
as Charleston, W. Va. Its problems are most acute, 
however, in rural and semirural communities, 
often in isolated parts of the region. 

For a long time, the region has suffered from a 
multiplicity of economic problems. Some of its 
coal mines are worked out, and many currently in 
production are highly mechanized and use fewer 
workers than before. Coal, although pres- 
ently making an economic comeback, has lost its 
preeminent position as an energy source. Much of 
the region’s steelmaking capacity is obsolete. Its 
rough topography makes agriculture a marginal 
endeavor for many farmers. Manufacturing opera- 
tions are absent from large sections of the region, 
and employment in trade and service industries has 
grown much more slowly than in the country gen- 
erally. Adequate transportation facilities are lack- 
ing, and there is considerable out-migration from 
the region. 

The Appalachian area is more than half rural, 
though less than 10 percent of its people live on 
farms. Livestock is the region’s most important 
farm product, but tobacco is an unportant cash 
crop in several States, as is cctton in the extreme 
southern part of the region. 

The residents have acute problems typical of 
people in many predominantly rural areas — ^low 
incomes ind low educational attainment. In 1960, 
the median years of school completed by the adult 
population was only 8 in Appalachia, compared 
with 10.6 in the United States as a whole. There 
is as yet little evidence of progress in raising the 
level of education in the r^on; about 7 out of 
every 10 children drop out of school before the 
end of the ninth grade. 

Appalachia also has rdatively fewer profes- 
sional, technical, managerial, clerical, and sales 
workers in its work force than the United States as 
a whole, and relatively more operatives and labor- 



ers. (See table 4.) The median age of its work- 
ers is above the national average— undoubtedly re- 
fiecting the heavy out-migration of younger 
people. 

Table 4. Employed Persons by Occupation 
Group, United States and Appalachia, 
1960 



[Percent distribution] 



Occupation group 


United 

States 


Appa- 

lachia 


All occupations: 




5,609 


Number (thousands) 


61, 456 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


Professional and technical 




10.0 


workers 


11.8 


Managers, officials, and 

proprietors 


&8 


7.2 


Clerical workers 


15. 1 


IL 4 


Sales workers 


7. 6 


7.0 


Craftsmen and foremen 


14.2 


14. 9 


Operatives 


19.4 


25* 3 


Nonfarm laborers 


1 


6* o 


Service workers, including 

private household workers 


11.7 


ia7 


Farmers and farm laborers.. 


6l 5 


7. 0 



> Indudes occupattons repotted only. 

Notc: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
Sovbce: U.S. Cennu Population, I960. 



Depressed regions and areas are characteristi- 
cally the first to feel the chill of an economic down- 
turn and the last to benefit from a recovery. How- 
ever, at a certain stage in the recoveiy cycle, the 
improvement in such areas is more rapid than else- 
where, probably because their many unemploy^ 
workers -form a labor pool attractive to certain 
manufacturing industries when a scarcity of labor 
develops elsewhere. The decline of nearly two- 
fifths in the unemployment rate in Appalachia 
between 1962 and 1965 (from 8.6 to 5.2 percent), 
as against a decline of less than one-fifth in the na- 
tional average rate (from 5.5 to 4.5 percent), is 
attributable in part to this cyclical phenomenon, 
as well as to some further out-migration. 

The Ozarhs region is one of the five for which 
development commissions were established in 1966. 
Although the region is predominantly rural, hav- 
ing only 14 cities and towns with more than 10,000 
population, it has on its immediate periphery 
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many of the major urban centers of the midcon- 
tinent. Farming and extraction of natural re- 
sources have been the predominant economic base 
of the region for several generations. Because of 
technological changes and market shifts, the re- 
gion’s labor force in recent years has suffered in- 
creasingly from both underemployment and unem- 
ployment. A high percentage of the area’s young 
people have migrated to places where jobs were 
more easily obtained. 

The States and localities of the region have 
made great efforts in public education, however, 
and in recent years, manufacturing has expanded 
rapidly in parts of the region, but not in sufficient 
quantity or quality, from the viewpoint of skilled 
employment, to solve the region’s underemploy- 
ment problems. The programs now being under- 
taken are therefore aimed at attracting higher 
wage industries (as discussed in the later section on 
Economic Development Programs). 

The New Englamd development region^ unlike 
the others, is predominantly urban and of great 
economic diversity, though a few of the States in- 
cluded are heavily rural. The problems faced by 
rural Vermont, for example, are quite different 
from those of the declining textile and leather 
areas of Bhode Island and Massachusetts, while 
the new electronics plants and other growth indus- 
tries established in the greater Boston area and in 
parts of Connecticut have little in common with 
the industries characteristic of other parts of New 
England. 

Employment growth in New England has been 
slower than in the country as a whole for many 
years. Between 1961 and 1966, for example, the 
average annual rate of growth in nonfarm em- 
ployment was only 2.4 percent, compared with a 
national average rate of 3.4 percent. However, the 
region has attracted some new industries, largely 
on the basis of a labor force whose educational 
qualifications are above the U.S. average. This has 
l^n true even in the northern States (Vermont, 
New Hampshire, and Maine), which are still the 
least developed economically. Elsewhere, employ- 
ment losses in declining industries, such as textiles 
and leather, have been more than replaced by job 
growth in technologically advanced industries. 
This process, however, has not been without its 
strains and stresses and has resulted in severe em- 
ployment imbalances in Bhode Island, in parts of 
Massachusetts, and in eastern Connecticut. 

New England, less than generously endowed 



with natural resources, has always made progress 
through the skills and resourcefulness of its work- 
ers. They comprise an inestimable asset on whidi 
the region can capitalize to attract more research- 
orient^ industries and professional and allied 
types of employment. 

The F<mr Comers development region covers 
large, often desolate, mountainous and arid 
areas on the borders of Utah, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Arizona. The region contains many 
Mexican Americans and also many American 
Indians — ^the two most impoverished, underem- 
ployed, and underprivileged ethnic minority 
groups in the country.^^ 

The region’s climate and topography make agri- 
culture of minor importance. Its mining industry 
has had ups and downs but retains its importance, 
while manufacturing and trade and other service- 
producing industries (other than government em- 
ployment) are but little developed. 

The area has, however, considerable tourist 
potential, and its many unemployed workers could 
help to staff more manufacturing industry. But 
incentives would have to be substantial to in- 
duce industry to locate in what is still one of the 
Nation’s most isolated and sparsely settled areas. 

The Coastal Plains region comprises the coastal 
regions of North and South Carolina and Georgia. 
While manufacturing industry and employment 
have shown dynamic growth in these States in re- 
cent years, this growth has taken place largely in 
the Piedmont and Sub-Piedmont areas away from 
the coast. 

Although there has been recent evidence of eco- 
nomic development- (mostly in manufacturing) in 
the Coastal Plains region, the region still has many 
underemployed and undereducated workers and 
has traditionally been a low wage area. In addi- 
tion, the sharp and continuing decline in agri- 
cultural employment has led to a great deal of 
underemployment and poverty, particularly 
among tlie region’s large Negro population. Out- 
migration from the area is likely to continue even 
if moderate economic progress is attained. 

Nonetheless, with better communications and 
transportation facilities and a determined effort 
to give its workers better training through a as- 
tern of technical and vocational institutes, the re- 
gion sliould be well-placed to attract more manu- 
facturing industry, and this should lead to 

» See discussion of Equality of Opportunity in chapter On New 
Perspectives on Manpower Problems and Measures. 
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increased employment in the service industries as 
wdl. 

The once prosperous Upper Great Lakes region 
is sustained largely by the mining, forestry, and 
fishing industries, all of which have had shrink- 
ing employment. While per capita income is low 
(three-fourths of the national average), the re- 
gion’s population of almost 3 million has an edu- 
cational level that compares well with the IT.S. 
average and is a source of strength for the future. 
The region is handicapped by its relative isolation 
from the mainstream of American life, but its 
adaptable labor force, its scenic attractions suit- 
able for tourism, and a revival of its traditional 
resource-based industries could combine to give 
the area and its workers solid hope for future 
progress. 

LABOR AREAS 

Both within and outside these broad develop- 
ment regions, there are a considerable number of 
local labor areas with substantial unemploy- 
ment.'^ This is shown by the Department of La- 
bor’s classification of areas according to their la- 
bor-supply situation. The 150 major labor areas — 
which comprise most of the Nation’s metropolitan 
areas — are classified monthly as having low, mod- 
erate, or substantial unemployment.'* In addition, 
labor areas, cities, and counties may be designated 
as “areas of persistent unemployment” when they 
meet specif!^ criteria.** Smaller and very small 
areas are added to the “substantial” or “persistent” 
unemployment categories when their situation 
warrants. 

In December 1967, nine major labor areas and 
497 smaller ones were in the substantial or persis- 

” A "labor area," as defined by the Department of Labor’s Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, consists of a central city or cities 
and surrounding territory within commuting distance. Labor 
areas usually include one or more entire counties, except in 
New England, where towns are considered the major geographi- 
cal units. Labor areas range in size from : (1) "Major labor 
areas,” which usually have at least one central city with a pop- 
ulation of 50,000 or more (its boundaries generally coincide with 
those of Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas) ; (2) "smaller 
labor areas," which contain an estimated work force of at least 
16,000 and an estimated nonagrlcultural wage and salary em- 
ployment of at least 8,000; and (3) "very small labor areas," 
whose population and employment are less than "smaller areas,” 
but which have a population of at least 1,500. 

“ See discussion of Unemployment Bates in chapter on New Per- 
spectives on Manpower Problems and Measures for definitions of 
these categories and numbers of areas in each of them. 

^ The unemployment rate must have averaged 6 percent or more 
and have been 50 percent above the national average for 3 of the 
preceding 4 years (or still further above it for a smaller number 
of years). 
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tent unemployment categories. The cities of New- 
ark, Oakland, and San Diego have also been w 
designated. This classidcation makes areas eligi- 
ble for some assistance under the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965 and cer- 
tain other Federal programs (as discussed later 
in this chapter). 

Under a new program designed to identify sec- 
tions of cities or States with high unemployment 
or underemployment, the Department of Labor 
has so classifie(l sections of 70 cities and parts of 
two States (northern Michigan and the Delta sec- 
tion of Mississippi). The 70 urban sections include 
target neighborhoods of both the Concentrated 
Employment Program and the Model Cities Pro- 
gram. Early in 1968, 16 large Indian reservations 
and 15 counties in eastern Kentuclgr were also 
classified as sections of concentrated unemploy- 
ment or underemployment. Neighborhoods and 
rural sections so classified are given special em- 
phasis in manpower and poverty programs. More- 
over, companies in these areas are eligible for 
priority in the award of Federal contracts, pro- 
vided they have made a commitment to hire dis- 
advantaged workers. 

That the unemployment situation in local areas 
is markedly influence by overall economic condi- 
tions is plain from the great reduction in the num- 
ber of areas classified as having substantial or 
persistent unemplo 3 rment during the current eco- 
nomic upturn. From 88 in early 1961, the number 
of major labor areas in this category fell to only 
nine in December 1967 and then rose slightly (to 
11 in February 1968). 

The geographic distribution of these high-un- 
employment areas was as follows: three in Cali- 
fornia (Fresno, San Bemardino-Biverside-On- 
tario, and Stockton— plus the cities of San Diego 
and Oakland) , two in Massachusetts, one in Penn- 
sylvania, two in Puerto Bico, and one in Wiscon- 
sin. With the exception of the one in Wisconsin, all 
of the above areas had been in the depressed cate- 
gories for at least a year. Five of these areas— Al- 
toona (Pa.), Lowell and Fall Biver (Mass.), and 
Ponce and Mayaguez in Puerto Bico — have been 
so classified since November 1961. 

The situation in these areas suggests some of the 
factors that can create distressed labor areas. The 
problems of the California areas stem from an in- 
flux of migrants, sometimes in excess of the num- 
ber the economy can absorb, plus localized cut- 
backs in certain defense industries. The Massa- 
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chusetts, Pennsylvania, and Puerto Bican areas 
are affected by longstanding economic and tech- 
nological problems. The Wisconsin area suffered 
from the problems of one major company. Many 
of the smaller depressed areas are in Alaska, 
whose economy has been slack for some time, and 
in a number of southern States which have 
been affected by the decline in agricultural 
employment. 

The employment declines in agriculture and 
mining may be seen, to a more limited extent, in 
the listing of certain midwestem areas in the ‘‘sub- 
stantial or persistent unemployment” categories. 



West Virginia also has a gr^at many smaller areas 
still in these categories, indicating that its recov- 
ery has not been so strong in the smaller as in the 
larger areas. However, West Virginia and Penn- 
i^lvania have substantially reduced the number 
of their major depressed areas since 1961. To some 
extent this has been due to the general improve- 
ment in business conditions. But a vigorous policy 
of encouraging industrial development, plus con- 
siderable out-migration from depressed areas, has 
resulted in significant progress for both States, 
with the Penni^lvania unemployment rate actu- 
ally below the national rate in 1967. 
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Migration and Industrial Location Factors 
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Manpower, economic, and industrial conditions 
in different parts of the country are influenced by 
economic developments elsewhere, as reflected in 
the migration of people and the flow of capital and 
other resources. Generally, manpower and econom- 
ic imbalances are likely to be reduced over time — 
with the movement of people and industrial re- 
sources to new areas, pushed by the lack of earn- 
ing opportunities or pulled by the promise of better 
ones. 

The American people have, during most of their 
history, reacted to calls of opportunity by a strong 
inclination to “pull up stakes” and seek more ful- 
filling lives, whether measured in economic or 
other terms. Industry has responded to new op- 
portunities with equal vigor. Frontiers have been 
breached in the quest for new resources, and capital 
has continually sought new outlets for investment. 
These largely private activities have led to a vast 
amount of economic growth and have opened new 
opportunities. But they have by no means elimi- 
nated the economy’s geographic imbalances. In 
many areas of the Nation, the forces of progress 
have skipped places and people that now need help. 

MIGRATION 

The labor resources in an area are one of the 
most significant factors in its economic develop- 
ment. In many areas, migration has substantially 
added to, or subtracted from, the manpower avail- 



able. Furthermore, as already suggested, most mi* 
gration seems to assist in the balancing of the 
economy, and almost all is undertaken without 
assistance. However, migration has also meant new 
problems for many people, and for many of the 
areas which have lost or gained population. 

Following is a brief review of some aspects of 
migration and its manpower consequences. Much 
of the information is in terms of net migration, the 
form in which most of the detailed statistics relat- 
ing to migration has been published. For certain 
purposes, particularly to identify the specific de- 
mographic and labor force characteristics of 
groups of people, gross flow data are preferable. 
Where sufficient data on this basis are available, 
they have been incorporated into the following 
presentation.^^ 

The American people are highly mobile. In any 
year, about 6 percent of the Nation’s population 
can be expected to move across county lines to 
a new residence. Who moves, where they go, and 
why they move are significant questions in any 
evaluation of the geographic aspects of man- 
power policy.** 

The people who move tend to be the young and 
also those who are above average in education. 



n xbe basic migration data are from the U.S. Decennial JeiMttt 
of Population and the annually published Current Population 
Reports, Series P-20. 

n For a more comprehensive discussion of migration, see 
John B. Lansing and Eva Mueller, The Qeographio MohiUtp of 
Labor (Ann Arbor, Mich. : University of Michigan, Institute of 
Social Reseaioh, 1967). Also see I99B Manpower Beport, p. 145 ff. 
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skill, and income. During most of the postwar 
period, migration between labor areas has been 
less for Negroes than for whites in the country 
as a whole, in relative terms as well as absolute 
numbers, and this differential has been widening. 
The lower mobility of Negroes is explained largely 
by the lower skills, education, and income level of 
the Negroes. 

Most men are employed when they migrate, and 
many move to take other — ^presumably better — 
jobs. Nevertheless, the rate of migration is about 
twice as high among unemployed as employed 
workers. Clearly, unemployment and the search 
for work are very important motivations for 
migration. 

To a large though still undetermined extent, 
migration takes place in response to the changing 
locale of employment opportunities, which is a 
direct result of the relocation of economic activity. 
There are two types of relationships between mi- 
gration and economic development. First, migra- 
tion acts as a key factor in an adjustment process 
whereby labor moves from where it is redundant 
to where it is needed; second, and more significant 
for the long run, the movement of labor attracts 
business to areas which are growing, because the 
right skills and qualities of labor are available and 
because purchases by workers and their families 
increase market opportunities. In other words, 
areas which tend initially to attract people rein- 
force this attraction through the process of migra- 
tion. 

Gross out-migration from an area is heavily in- 
fiuenced by life cycle events — ^for example, young 
people leave parental households to take or look 
for jobs, people over 60 move after retirement, and 
wives follow their husbands. The age distribution 
of the population is thus an important deter- 
minant of out-migration. There is even some evi- 
dence which suggests that the proportion of a 
given age group which leaves an area (i.e., the out- 
migration rate) tends to be similar among all areas 
and not to change much over time.*® However, out- 
migration rates vary widely among age groups, as 
well as by level of education and skill. In general, 
they become smaller for persons past age 35, owing 
in part to the job protection afforded by increased 
experience and seniority, and to the effects of 

^ Ira S. Lowry, Migration and Metropolitan Growth: Two Ana- 
lytical Models (Los Angeles: University of California, 1966). See 
also Lansing and Mu6iler, op. cit., (di. 3. Lowry’s dndings, based 
on SMSA migration data, were confirmed by tbe National Plan- 
ning Association’s subnational projection model, using State data. 



family responsibilities and attachment to a given 
environment. 

Gross m-migraiion to an area is determined pri- 
marily by the economic opportunities the area of- 
fers and its attraction for out-migrants from 
other areas. However, some people migrate for 
mainly noneconomic reasons (e.g., retired people 
to Florida and Arizona and students to univer- 
sity centers). Furthermore, many migrants who 
move primarily for economic reasons choose their 
specific destinations on the basis of none(M>nomic 
factors as well. 



Rural to Urban Migration 

Bural people have for many years sought em- 
ployment in the Nation’s cities. This has reflected 
the attraction of better paying, nonfarm jobs in 
cities and the declining need for farmworkers 
brought about by advances in agricultural tech- 
nology and productivity. While most of the mi- 
grants from the rural areas are the young and bet- 
ter educated, there are many who are poor, have 
inadequate education, or lack marketable skills. 
Among these are Negroes from the South, who 
generally make long-distance moves towards large 
population centers throughout the country, and 
whites from Appalachia, who usually locate in the 
North Central region and the West.** 

During the 1950’s, predominantly rural coun- 
ties *® experienced a net loss of 4.6 million people 
through migration, all of which (xscurred in the 
South and North Central States. (See chart 24.) 
By contrast, the rural counties in the Northeastern 
States showed a net migration gain of 400,000. The 
West was the only major region that experienced 
almost no net change through migration in and out 
of such counties, although there were many offset- 
ting population shifts within this region. 

On the other hand, predominantly urban coun- 
ties had a net gain of 7.3 million through in- 
migration between 1950 and 1960 (including 2.7 
million people from outside the country). Over 
four-fifths of the net in-migration to urban coun- 
ties was in the West and the South. The rest of 



^For additional information on rural-to-urban migration, see 
Calvin L. Beale, Vera J. Banks, and Gladys K. Bowles, Trend# 
and Outlook for Rural Migration (Washington : U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Economic Research Service, 1966). 

> Predominantly rural counties are those in which at least 50 
percent of the population is classified as rural. 
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CHART 24 



Migration losses were substantial from rural counties in South and 
North Central regions...urban counties had large migration gains 
in all regions except the Northeast. 
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Source: U.S. Department of tabor, based on data from the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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the gain occurred in the North Central States. In 
contrast, the Northeast showed a migration loss 
of 100,000 from predominantly urban counties. 
But more significantly, this net figure was the re- 
sult of a 600,000 loss of white population — ^prob- 
ably in the main to suburbs and other nearby rural 
areas— and an influx of 500,000 nonwhites. 

The most significant single aspect of the rural 
migration is the strong selectivity by age. An 
analysis of the age characteristics of the popula- 
tion of predominantly rural counties reveals that 
from 1050 to 1960, about 80 percent of the popu- 
lation depletion was among people under 30 in 
1960. 

In absolute numbers, the migration of whites 
from predominantly rural counties exceeded that 
of nonwhites. But in terms of the rate of migra- 
tion relative to population, the situation was re- 
versed.®® In counties that were over 70 percent 
rural, the net out-migration among whites was 2.9 
million, as compared to 1.2 million for nonwhites 
between 1950 and 1960, while the rate of out- 
migration for nonwhites was over twice that for 

s* Bates of migration are calculated on the basis of the popu- 
lation segment expected to survive to the end of the period. 



whites. One out of every four nonwhites migrated 
out of these counties. In counties that were only 
50 to 70 percent rural, there was almost no net 
migration of whites, but the rate of out-migration 
for nonwhites was 15 percent. 

Interregional Migration 

During the 1950’s, the basic net nngration pat- 
tern among the major regions of the country was 
highlighted by heavy flows to the West and from 
the South. Lesser net flows characterized the 
Northeast and North Central regions. (See table 
5.) Net migration among regions is affected not 
only by the fundamental rural to urban shifts 
described earlier, but also by interurban flows, 
cross migration — ^including people returning to 
places from which they had migrated — and the 
net impact of foreign in-migration. 

The search for new opportunities has been dra- 
matically evident in the continued ^ft to the 
West — a tradition which has persisted ever since 
gold was discovered in California in 1849. All in 
all, a net 3.9 million people migrated to the West 
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Table 5. Net Migration bt Beoion, 1950 to 1960 ' 



[Tboiuutds] 



Region 


Net migration 


Northeast 


336 


New England 


23 


Middle Atlantic 


313 


North Central 


-119 


East North Central 


699 


West North Central 


-818 


South 


-1416 


South Atlantic 


635 


East Soulh Central 


-1464 


West South Central 


-587 


West- 


3864 


Mountain 


571 


Pacific 


3293 



< Net in-migntion exceeds net out-migntion by 2.7 million due to in- 
migration bom abroad. 

SoVBCi: Net Migration of the Population, 1950-60 by Age, Sex, and Color 
(Washington: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Economic Research Service, 
November 1005), vol. 11. 

during the 1950’s, of whom about 3.1 million 
settled in CalifomiE, helping to lay the founda- 
tion for the State’s takeover of first place in the 
ranking of State populations in the early 1960’s. 

By contrast, the South lost almost IY 2 million 
people through net out-migration. This reflected 
the exodus of many rural residents — white and 
nonwhite — ^who were particularly hard hit by ad- 
vancing farm technology affecting several of the 
re^on’s major crops. Popidation losses were 
severe in most States of the South. Only five — 
Delaware, Florida, Maryland, Texes, and Vir- 
ginia — showed increases, with Florida accounting 
for almost all of the gain. 

The Northeast, comprising the New England 
and Middle Atlantic States, showed an increase of 
about 340,000 people from net in-migration. The 
bulk of this increase was in New Jersey, Connec- 
ticut, and New York, as these States with their 
large metropolitan centers continued to attract 
migrants from other sections of the country. 

Over 100,000 people, on balance, migrated 
from the great complex of States in the North 
Central re^on during the 1950’s. But this out- 
migration reflected sharply divergent trends be- 
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tween the western part of the region — ^which lost 
over 800,000 people, many of them farmworkers 
seeking new opportunities in more industrialized 
areas — and the eastern portion which gained al- 
most 700,000. The important manufacturing areas 
of Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois benefited particu- 
larly from this net in-migration. 

As chart 25 riiows, net migration rates (i.e., 
change in population due to net migration as a 
percent of 1950 population) ranged widely among 
the States. Although the trend to the West is clear- 
ly evident, some outstanding exceptions include 
Florida (which had the highest in-migration rate 
of 58 percent), Maryland, and New Jersey. 

So far during the 1960’s, the patterns of in- and 
out-migration have generally followed previous 
trends, with the West continuing to attract in- 
migrants, although at a somewhat slower pace than 
during the 1950 to 1960 decade. On the other hand, 
out-migration since 1960 had accelerated from the 
North Central States and refiects a large net loss 
of white population only slightly offset by in- 
migration of nonwhites. The South was the only 
broad region in which previous migration patterns 
were reversed — shifting from a region of sub- 
stantial out-migration to a net gainer through in- 
migration. There has been a large net inflow of 
whites in response to improving economic condi- 
tions in the southern States, especially in their 
metropolitan areas. At the same time, nonwhites 
have continued to leave the South. 

Central City-Suburban Ring Migration 

The wholesale movement of white people from 
central city areas to suburban communities has 
been a continuous migration pattern during the 
post-World War II period. This movement of 
whites to the suburbs stems only in part from the 
increase in suburban job opportunities (discussed 
earlier in this chapter). It also reflects a prefer- 
ence for these residential communities, with their 
superior school systems and other attractions. The 
congestion, deterioration of services, crime, and 
physical decay of central cities have also stimu- 
lated white out-migration from the cities. Finally, 
part of this movement must be attributed to racial 
prejudice — ^the desire to escape the increasing con- 
centration of Negroes in the central city. 

Negroes, in contrast, are generally prevented 
from making the same choice. They are kept out of 
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suburbia, sometimes by discriminatory real estate 
practices, sometimes by lack of income, sometimes 
by the lack of education and job skills needed to 
take advantage of the better suburban jobs, and all 
too frequently by many or all of these combined. 

RecMons for Migrolion 

Most people who move from one county to 
other give as their reason for movmg a job or in- 
come-related factor. Those in the strongest eco- 
nomic position — ^the more skilled and educated — 
are likely to give an economic reason as the mo- 
tivating factor more often than other people.*^ 

About one-fourth of the people who move be- 
tween labor areas do so wholly or partly for fam- 
ily reasons. And about half of all the movers (in- 
cluding those migrating for economic reasons) go 
to areas where they already have family ties. The 
converse of this is that when family ties are estab- 
lished in a particular place, this tends to inhibit 
migration to other areas. Negroes much more than 



^ Lansing and Mueller, op. clt., p. 336 If. 



whites go to areas where members of their families 
already live. 

A number of movers — about 20 percent — ^indi- 
cate that their selection of a place to move to is 
based on the general attractiveness of the area, its 
climate, and the amenities that it offers. 

Homeownership, pension plan coverage, unem- 
ployment insurance rights, and welfare paymmts 
do not seem to be strong barriers to mobility on an 
overall basis, although among middle-aged and 
older people such factors may constitute sub- 
stantial ol^tacles. However, programs to remove 
these barriers are likely to facilitate migration of 
particular groups. For individuals unable to make 
the transition from one environment to another 
without assistance, special relocation assistance 
projects have already been developed, on an ex- 
perimental basis, under the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act. 

The lack of economic opportunity in a lagging 
area apparently has less effect in stimulating out- 
migration than inhibiting in-migration. But the 
total result of the migration process is a weakened 
labor force, because of the outflow of youth and 
persons in the central age bracket without com- 



CHART25 



Rates of in-migration were highest in the West between 1050 and 1000, 
with losses due to out-migration concentrated in the South (except Florida). 



Net migration, 1950 to 1960, as percent of 1950 population, by States 




Source: U.S. Department of Labor, based on daU from the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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pensating in-migration of people in these age 
groups. The net effect is, thus, to hamper the 
area’s futuio economic development. As the popu- 
lation loses more and more of its younger, better 
educated members, the labor force becomes even 
more unsatisfactory to industry and the lagging 
areas become still more depre^ed. To break this 
cycle and make these areas more attractive to pro- 
ductive and energetic in-migrants and so to im- 
prove the quality of the labor force are prime 
objectives of manpower and economic development 
programs. 

INDUSTRIAL LOCATION FAaORS 

Traditionally, market-oriented industries have 
tended to locate in the Northeast; raw material- 
oriented industries have found sites near their 
particular sources of supply, wherever these are 
located; and industries needing low-skilled labor 
have tended to locate in the South. Today, these 
historic location patterns are changing, because 
of more efficient transportation and a number of 
other factors. Natural raw material sources are 
declining in importance, as the supplies of these 
materials are depleted and industries place more 
reliance upon manufactured synthetics. Tech- 
nological advances in the production and trans- 
mission of energy and greater interarea equaliza- 
tion of the price of labor have also been contribut- 
ing factors. 

Becent trends in industrial location are; (1) 
Movement from the Northeast to the South and 
West; (2) movement from central cities to sub- 
urban rings; (3) an increased tendency to locate 
near markets rather than supply sources; and (4) 
a tendency for clusters of research and develop- 
ment and associated “intellect-oriented” activities 
to locate in areas with large concentrations of 
educational facilities.*® 

The location factors that are most important for 
today’s industries include access to skilled work- 
ers or to a trainable labor pool, ready access to 
fast transportation, low-cost real estate, and — 
particularly important for nonmanufacturing en- 
terprises as well as for many smaller and medium- 

>»Indu$trial Location a* a Factor in Regional Economic Devel- 
opment (Washington : Management and Economics Research, 
Inc., 1967, for the U.S. Department of Commerce, Economic 
Development Administration), pp. 31-37. 



sized manufacturing firms — ^the availability of 
diversified business services. 

Many of these factors are available or can. be 
readily attracted to a considerable number of areas, 
mg.king industry much more mobile than in the 
past. While our central cities have been the locale 
of many of these factors and constitute probably 
the largest reserve pool of unskilled labor, recent 
technological developments now make many rural 
and semirural locations a viable option for manu- 
facturing industry for the first time. 

Labor As a Factor in Plant Location 

In locating new plants, as well as expanding 
existing ones, companies will usually seek out areas 
that can provide an adequate supply of labor with 
appropriate skills, wage levels, and productivity. 
These may be the most important determining fac- 
tors in location decisions, particularly in manufac- 
turing. Modem transportation facilities have 
greatly increased the geographical range from 
which a labor supply may be drawn. Bural areas 
with low traffic densities may have advantages, 
provided they are near transportation arteries. 
Since, in these areas, distan(» is less important 
than time spent in commuting, a commuting radius 
of 50 miles from a plant may be possible. On the 
other hand, metropolitan areas are generally in 
a more favorable position because they already 
have an existing labor pool containing many dif- 
ferent types of skills and experience useful to 
potential employers. 

While the relative importance of low-skilled la- 
bor as a locational factor is declining, training pos- 
sibilities have improved considerably, and today 
low-skilled workers car be converted into semi- 
skilled operatives or trained to handle even more 
demanding tasks with less effort than a genera- 
tion ago. This makes the availability of low-skilled 
but trainable people a significant advantage for 
some industries. In addition, in some industries 
low-skUled labor is still of primary importance. 
These include, in addition to a number of services, 
manufacturing industries such as textiles, apparel, 
canning and food processing, shoes and slippers, 
and toys. 

Just at the time when the number of low-skilled 
workers has increased in the central cities of many 
large metropolitan areas, manufacturing has been 
leaving these areas and going to the suburbs, small 
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cities, and semirural locations in search of lower 
costs. The opportunities for employment of the 
low-skilled in many metropolitan areas are in- 
creasingly in the service industries, while in the 
nonfarm rural areas there are increasing oppor- 
tunities in manufacturing. 

The availability of skilled workers is a major lo- 
cational factor in many industries. Examples of 
industries that require an adequate skilled labor 
supply include printing, some of the metalworking 
and electrical and nonelectrical machinery indus- 
tries, and the instrument and allied products in- 
dustry. 

An abundant supply of skilled labor is rare in 
rural areas. Hence, industries requiring a rela- 
tively small proportion of skilled workers are 
likely to be the ones most suitable for rural loca- 
tions. The availability of skilled labor in metro- 
politan areas, in addition to the reserves of low- 
skilled labor there, are factors that would favor 
these areas as sites for new or expanding indus- 
tries. But as has been pointed out, most types of 
professional, technical, and skilled manpower are 
highly mobile and can be attracted to areas where 
they are not available in adequate supply. Also, 
skills can be developed through vocational train- 
ing, apprenticeship, and on-the-job training of 
other kinds. 

Other Location Factors 

There are many factors other than labor that are 
important determinants of industrial and com- 
mercial location. In many industries, particularly 
in nonmanufacturing, so-called “agglomeration” 
factors resulting in external economies are of the 
utmost importance. When there are several enter- 
prises of the same type in an area, their joint use 
of certain resources may reduce costs for all the 
companies involved. Cost savings are also possible 
when many business and professional services are 
available locally and can be utilized with a mini- 
mum expenditure of time and money. Finally, 
there are the manifold advantages that person-to- 
person communication in a major center affords to 
everyone in that area. This factor represents one 
of the principal advantages of central city loca- 
tions. 

Access to good transportation facilities contin- 
ues to be one of the important location determi- 
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nants. With the steady improvements in the Na- 
tion’s highway network, ever-increasing numbers 
of localities can meet this requirement. Many rural 
and semirural areas with new highways now have, 
for the first time, the potential to attract industry. 

Enviroimiental factors also have a bearing on 
industrial location decisions. Prominent among 
these are general community attitudes toward 
incoming and existing industry, the quality of 
local government, proximity to institutions of 
higher education or research facilities, and the 
availability of good housing and plant sites at 
reasonable prices. 

The importance of interarea differences in tax 
burdens as a location factor has been a subject 
of considerable controversy. In a recent study the 
Advisory Commission for Intergovernmental Re- 
lations found taxes to be of relatively minor im- 
portance, except in choices between alternative 
sites in different localities within the same metro- 
politan or labor area. 

Generally, tax burdens for industry in the South 
Atlantic and the East and West South Central 
States are lower than elsewhere. Also, in most in- 
stances, taxes vary directly with the size of a com- 
munity, being lowest in rural areas and highest 
in the largest metropolitan centers, reflecting in 
the main the greater number and quality of public 
services rendered in the larger communities. 

In recent years, more and more localities have 
been offering financial incentives to new plants, 
and a significant number of industrial enterprises 
have been attracted by them. Such financial in- 
ducements, often reinforced by tax concessions, 
usually take the form of new plants and facilities 
constructed by the locality and made available to 
the manufacturer on very attractive terms. 

Industry location factors differ in their signifi- 
cance according to the characteristics of the indus- 
try concerned. Nevertheless, some factors enter 
into location decisions more frequently and more 
significantly than others. Labor is the most im- 
portant single factor for most manufacturing in- 
dustries not dependent on proximity to natural 
resources. 

It would take the compensating advantages of a 
combination of a great many other factors — such 
as the availability of shared business services, 
proximity to markets, and environmental advan- 
tages — ^to overcome the pull of labor cost and labor 
supply advantages. 
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Federal Government Prosrams 



In his Executive order creating the Federal Ad- 
visory Council on Regional Economic Develop- 
ment in December 1967, the President said : “Much 
work awaits us in rebuilding the cities of America 
to meet the needs of growing population. But we 
cannot afford to neglect the areas that lie beyond 
the cities or the people that live in them. They too 
must be permitted to share in America’s great 
abundance.” 

To fulfill this Presidential directive will require 
not only physical rebuilding but also economic and 
employment growth and social renovation in the 
country’s distressed and lagging areas, both urban 
and rural. A battery of Federal programs is aimed 
at these objectives. These are concerned with pro- 
viding the highways and access roads that will 
open rural areas to economic development and ease 
commuting problems; with provision of the other 
public facilities and special incentives needed to 
attract business to depressed areas or new growth 
centers; with rehabilitation of residential hous- 
ing and provision of needed health and social serv- 
ices; with improvements in education and training 
to equip workers with needed skills; and with a 
variety of manpower services aimed at better 
matclfing of workers and jobs. 

These programs have as a major goal the im- 
provement of employment opportunities and the 
quality of life for people in areas that do not now 
share in the national prosperity. Their effects on 
employment and unemployment, earnings, levels 
of training, and other manpower problems in dif- 
ferent geographic areas are intended. 

In addition, the operations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment affect industrial and business growth and 
employment opportunities in different localities 
in other highly important but essentially unin- 
tended ways. Defense and other Government pur- 
chasing, for example, has unintended effects on the 
geography of manpower problei iS that may well 
be greater than the purposive effects of economic 
development, manpower, and related programs. 

The major Federal programs that have regional 
and area employment consequences can be cate- 
gorized as investment programs, procurement pro- 
grams, and social and manpower programs. 

Govenjment investment 'programs can o *ten pro- 
vide the needed stimulus to development of lag- 
ging areas, though both public and private invest- 



ment in productive facilities is required to meet 
these areas’ problems. Public investment in trans- 
portation facilities is particularly important, since 
these facilities are a critical factor in attracting 
private firms and facilitating commuting to jobs. 
But in addition, the location of military installa- 
tions, health and education facilities, and other 
Government services are important for the jobs 
they might create and the attractions to firms and 
families that they might offer. 

State and local as well as Federal investment 
programs are, of course, required. But local gov- 
ernments are very often caught in the vicious circle 
of being unable to afford the needed investments 
precisely because economic development is lacking. 
The Federal Government, through grant and di- 
rect investment programs, can help break this 
circle. 

For growing areas, public investments are need- 
ed to prevent deterioration in economic produ^ 
tivity and to improve environmental quality. This 
involves investment in facilities for education, 
health, transportation, and recreation, and the 
control of problems arising from pollution and 
congestion. 

FedenA procm/ieTMinb programs have great im- 
portance for areas that can compete for orders, be- 
cause of the magnitude of Government purchases 
of goods and services — amounting to over 10 per- 
cent of the gross national product in recent years. 

“Federal procurement policies, with a few minor 
exceptions, do not reflect regional economic devel- 
opment goals as a major consideration,” according 
to the report of the Independent Study Board.*' 
This is essentially because procurement officers seek 
to obtain goods or services of the needed quality 
at the lowest cost to the procuring agency, ^ey 
therefore place orders in areas that have the skilled 
workers and the facilities required for efficient 
production, and these are usually not the areas in 



» The Independent Study Board, consisting of 24 governmental 
and nongovernmental members and alternates, was established by 
the Secretary of Commerce, in accordance with the Public Works 
and economic Development Act of 1965, to study "the effects of 
Government procurement, scientific, technical, and other rdated 
policies upon regional economic development,” See Report of the 
Independent Study Board on the Beotonal Effeete of Oovemment 
Procurement and Belated Polictee (Washington: U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Economic Development Administration, De- 
cember 1967.), p. 24. The report contains an exhaustive treat- 
ment of Federal procurement, with associated policy recom- 
mendations. 
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